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“Wholesale Dry Goods Institute” is Formed 
From Merger of ‘Two Associations 





Institute Idea Takes Firm Root with Dry Goods Dis- 
tributors—S. M. Bond, President; A. E. Dodd, Director 


HE Wholesale Dry Goods In- 

stitute is the new name for the 

organization of the merged 

National and Southern Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Associations. The 
Institute idea, as working in The 
Cotton-Textile Institute and the Wool 
Institute, is the guiding principle be- 
hind the new body, consequently the 
change from the first adopted title of 
Wholesale Dry Goods Association of 
the United States had the unanimous 
ipproval of all at the first annual 
meeting held in St. Louis on Tuesday 
and Wednesday of this week. 

Cooperation along all lines tending 
to elevate and enhance the wholesale 
business is the purpose of the Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Institute. Alvin E. 
Dodd, formerly of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, is its director-general. 

[he annual meeting was held at the 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, with S. M. 
Bond of the Root McBride Dry Goods 
Co. Cleveland, chairman of the exec- 
utive and organization committees 
acting as presiding officer. 

Ernest W. Stix, Rice-Stix dry 
St. Louis, chairman of the 
and convention committees 
iddressed a word of welcome to those 
attending and promised fullest coop- 
the part of St. Louis 


r00ds Co.. 


program 


fration on 


10u 
ses 


S. M. Bond Speaks 


Mr. Bond outlined briefly the events 
ing up to the merger of the two 





“holesale associations. One of the 
ements that turned events in this 
rection was the conferences with 


the Cotton-Textile Institute and the 
‘ssociation of Cotton Textile Mer- 
vhich strengthened the spirit 
ration between all parties on 
blems, but made it evident 
tt progress would be more certain 
holesalers were organized on 
The alliance 
s hoped to form with other 
e bodies, in addition to the 
of statistical work in its 


19 a 
‘Ud oO 


itional basis. 





Underwood and Underwood 


Alvin E. Dodd, Director-General of 
Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, W hose 
Address Outlined Constructive Program 


activities were causes for terming the 
new body an “Institute.” 

Mr. Bond defined the efficient and 
modern wholesale distributor as 
who operates his warehouse as “a 
clearing station” for the general dis- 
tribution of the products of a great 
number of manufacturers and see to it 
that their products are distributed to 
retail merchants located in every city, 
town and rural district within a radius 
distribution, and in 
quantities suitable to the requirements 
of every one of these dealers—from 
the largest to very smallest crossroad 
general store—and the 
great diversity of lines handled is able 
to operate at a minimum cost. 

George A. Sloan, secretary of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute was next on 
the program. He was warmly received 
and his address was given great at- 
tention. It is given in large part on 
the next page. 


one 


of economical 


because of 


lew Hahn, managing director of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Asso 
ciation, was the next speaker. He ex 
pressed his trust in the future of the 
wholesalers He 
forecast that before long there would 
be changes in the hand-to-mouth buy- 
He pointed out 


organization. also 


ing of staple goods. 


that stores which figure their stocks 
in units rather than in dollars can 
operate more — scientifically. He 


praised the group method of organiza 
tion which the wholesalers adopted. 

Nine 
within the Wholesale Dry Goods In 
stitute, each with a committee, and its 


zones have been established 


chairman automatically becomes a 
member of the board of directors 

A new schedule of dues, consider 
ably higher than those under former 
was unanimously 
ried as part of the constitution. It 


provides a sliding scale running from 


organization, car 


$100 per year for houses having net 
sales $250,000 or less for the preced 
ing year up to $2,500 per for 
net 
It was recognized that 


year 
those having sales in excess of 
$15,000,000. 
the adoption of the higher dues with- 
out question was a portent of the new 
spirit of effective cooperation in the 
wholesale field. 

W. M. G. Howse, the last president 
of the old National Association, and 
active in the affairs of the merger, 
unable to attend because of in 
juries received in an automobile acci 
dent, but sent his regrets 

Wire from Walker D. Hines 

Walker D. Hines, president of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, wired S. M. 
Bond on the occasion of the meeting 


was 


as follows: 


“Permit me to offer cordial greet 
ings to this first convention of newly 
constituted Wholesale Dry Goods As- 
sociation of the United States. I be 
lieve this consolidated endeavor is full 
of good promise for the wholesalers 
and paves the way for an increase in 
beneficial cooperation with all other 





George A. Sloan, Secretary of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, Who Addressed First 
4nnual Meeting of Wholesale Dry 
Goods Institute 


associations representing manufactur 
ing or distribution of cotton goods. | 
wish I could be with you, but I am 
ably represented by Mr. Sloan. I send 
my best wishes to the association and 
hope for increasing opportunities for 
conferences with you and its other 
officers.” 

evening was the time of 
the first annual banquet. The speaker 
of the occasion was Sydney Ander 
son, president of the Millers’ National 
Washington, D. C., a 
lawyer and economist and for seven 
years a member of Congress. He told 
the Federation exchanges infor- 
mation as to operation, sales, produc- 
tion and prices. He stressed the fact 
that a fund of knowledge 
leads to common practice, and better 
operation, merchandis- 
ing and sales method. 


On 


Tuesday 


Federation, 


how 


common 
management, 


Wednesday morning the con- 
(25) 
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vention heard the report of the adver- 
tising committee given by its chair- 
man O. L. Stanard, of O. L. Stanard 
Dry Goods Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

After the election of president and 
vice-presidents, Alvin E. Dodd, man- 
aging director presented the proposed 
program of work for the new body. 
Phis given in part the 
next Mr. Dodd picked out a 
wide variety of lines along which co- 
effort lead to better- 


report 1s on 


page 


operative may 
ment and his program sets a high 
standard for the Institute’s future 


endeavor. 


Relation of C. T. 
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Wednesday afternoon two speeches 
were heard. J. B. Guernsey, general 
sales manager of Hale Bros. Stores, 
San Francisco, spoke on “Achieve- 
ments of Organized Fact-Finding in 
Business,” and Flint Garrison, editor 
of The Drygoodsman, St. Louis, spoke 
on “Team Work by Retailers, Whole- 
salers and Manufacturers.” 

S. M. Bond was elected president of 
the new organization; Ernest W. Stix 


was chosen first vice president and 
W. J. D. Bell of Quinn-Marshall & 
Co., Lynchburg, Va., was chosen sec- 


ond vice president. 


I. to Wholesaler 


By George A. Sloan 


Secreta) The Cotton-Textile Institute 
Bo?! Hs The Cotton-Textile Institute Retail Dry Goods Assn., O'Neill & Co., 
and the cotton textile industry are Baltimore, Md.; and Edgar S. Bam 
deeply interested in the work which berger, L. Bamberger & Co., New 
you have undertaken. Many of your @tk, N ) ; 
problems are our problems ual ‘f In considering our common prob- 
they are to be worked out to a suc lems, ! believe that the task will be 


cessful conclusion it must be done in 
So important has Mr. Hines 
this that last September 
he invited your association, The Asso- 
Cotton Textile Merchants. 
the National Association of Finishers 
of Cotton Fabrics, the Converters’ 
Association, and the National 
\ssociation to meet with 
the Institute 
considering 

out 
mon problems of distribution. 
this 


refer to a 


unison. 
considered 


ciation of 


Retail 
Dry Goods’ 
representatives of for 
the 

could 


purpose of what 
the com- 
As a 
result of was de- 
cided to Distributors’ 


Committee the following matters: 


be done to work 


conference it 


1. The effects of 

the 
and distribution. 

2. What should be the manufacturers’ 
policy in selling to: 

(1) Wholesalers. 

(2) Retailers, mail order houses, 
chain stores and buying or 
ganizations 

Che following members of the Dis 


hand-to-mouth buy 


ing on cost of manufacture 


tributors’ Committee have now been 
appointed and will hold their first 
meeting the middle of next month: 


DISTRIBUTORS’ COMMITTEE 
Cotton-Textile Institute 

H. F. Lippitt, chrm. of bd., Manville 
Jenckes Co., Providence, R. I.; and H 
P. Kendall, treas., Kendall Mills, Inc., 
Boston 
Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 

Bertram H. Borden, M. C. D. Bor- 
den & Co., New York; and Benjamin 
F. Meffert, Amory, Browne & Co., New 
York 


Converters Association 


\lbert Mannheimer, Standard Cloth 
Co., New York; and M. J. Warner, 
pres. Converters Assn., M. J. Warner 
Co., New York 
National Association of Finishers of 

Cotton Fabrics 

Albert R. White, Mt. Hope Finishing 
Co., New York; and H. R. Gessner, 
Millville Mig. Co., Philadelphia 


Wholesale Dry Goods Institute 


W. J. D. Bell, pres., Quinn, Marshall 
Co., Lynchburg, Va.: and S. M. Bond, 
pres., Root & McBride Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


National Retail Dry Goods 
Ralph C. Hudson, 


Association 


National 


pres., 


simplified by reducing them to their 
lowest common denominators. I must, 
however, confess to considerable dif- 
fidence in discussing these problems 
before you gentlemen who have spent 
a business lifetime in the distribution 
of the products of our mills. Please 
consider me, therefore, as one seeking 
enlightenment on this subject which 
so vitally affects the development of 
every phase of the cotton textile in 
dustry. Also bear in mind that the 
Institute has not as yet found it ap- 
propriate to take a final position as to 
the solution of these problems. 
Wholesale and Retail Functions 

Views which have not infrequently 
been expressed would seem to indicate 
that a proper and economical distribu- 
tion the part of the wholesaler 
would require: 


on 


1. The carrying of adequate stocks 

2. The devoting of individual efforts 
to reasonably limited territories. 

3. The making of purchases from 
important supply in 
sufficient volume to insure the de- 
sired 


sources of 
degree of cooperation by 
the manufacturers. 

As regards the retailer, it has been 

said that his functions should be: 

1. To estimate in advance what the 
community's needs will be and to 
secure a sufficient stock of mer- 
chandise to take care of these 

needs. 
2. To acquaint the public with what he 
has on hand. 
3. To sell his goods with such service 
as his particular clientele may re- 
quire. 
4. To specialize in a study of the wants 
of the community which he serves 
and to know the requirements of 
that particular class of trade. 
Consideration will probably be given 
to these views and others of a kindred 
nature at the forthcoming Distributors’ 
Committee meeting. 
The Carrying of Stock 

Prior to the war, manufacturer, 
wholesaler and retailer appeared to be 
fulfilling their functions in reasonably 
satisfactory fashion. But business 
methods are constantly subject to 
change and as a result of the war, the 
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retailer learned that it was no longer 
necessary for him to buy goods in 


large quantities. Increase in produc- 
tion facilities, improved transportation 
and communication facilities, style 
changes, all brought home to the re- 
tailer the feeling that he was able to 
have his wants fulfilled much more 
promptly. This has led to the devel- 
opment of a buying policy which has 
necessitated a radical change in the 
methods of doing business by the re- 
tailer, the wholesaler and the manu- 
facturer. 

Unfortunately all three groups did 
not readjust themselves to the changed 
conditions as readily as could have 
been desired. When the retailer began 
reducing his stock of goods, demand- 
ing small lots in greater variety and at 
shorter intervals of time, the whole- 
saler naturally felt that he in turn 
must rearrange his business on a simi- 
It was logical for him to 
have done this but unfortunately it 
was apparently carried to an extreme, 
so much so in fact that to one study- 
the situation it would seem as 
though some of the wholesalers’ func- 
tions had reverted to the manufac- 
turer. 

This, I think, is the principal reason 
insofar as any one reason may be as- 
signed, for the present unsettled con- 
dition of distribution. Whatever the 
reason, the charge has been made, 
however, that wholesalers for several 
years past have been purchasing in too 
small unit quantities, particularly in 
style goods, and that in view of this 
they are unreasonable in expecting 
their sources of supply to confine their 
sales to the wholesaler. Some of your 
leaders apparently consider these com- 
plaints valid since they have been ad- 
vising you generally to make pur- 
chases in sufficient volume to insure 
the desired degree of cooperation on 
the part of the manufacturer. 

The carrying of adequate stocks 
does not mean that the wholesaler 
should take on an unnecessary burden 
or risk in carrying large stocks for 
either the mill or the retail merchant. 
There is a happy medium between the 
extremes of large stocks, such as you 
found yourselves overloaded with just 
after the War, and the exceedingly 
small quantities with which I am told 
some of you have been doing business 
during the last few years. Insofar 
as those who have studied the ques- 
tion are able to determine, hand-to- 
mouth buying of style and to some ex- 
tent of staple goods is with us to stay, 
and I am wondering if we must not 
adjust our methods of doing business 
so as to meet it. How can the whole- 

saler expect the manufacturer to give 
him that support and cooperation to 
which he is entitled if the manufac- 
turer feels that he is being forced to 
assume some of those burdens which 
more properly belong to the whole 
saler ? 


lar basis. 


ing 


Limitation of Territory 
Regardless of quantities of stocks 
carried, however, the economic distri- 
bution of them brings up the considera 
tion of the extent to which the 
wholesaler should limit his territory. 
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In the old days, wholesalers coy!d 
adequately supply the country fro 
such centers as Boston, Philace!- 
phia and New York, but woh 
the growth in population and 


velopment of various sections, ¢ 
was no longer possible. Competi: 
became keener and we had s 


groups as large department stor. 
syndicate buyers, mail order hou 
and chain stores growing up and | 
ing considerable profitable busine<. 
from the wholesaler. Today it is 
belief that by making an adequate 
study of local territories, the whole 
saler will find a number of merchants 
whom he can serve in a profitable and 
mutually advantageous manner throuy! 
economies and advantages of trade 
which could not be secured in any 
other way by these merchants. 


I take it that the manufacturer may 
reasonably be expected to look to the 
wholesaler not only to carry adequate 
stocks and to distribute his goods but 
to furnish such information as _ will 
enable both manufacturer and whole- 
saler to serve the customer in the most 
economical manner. In this connec- 
tion, the wholesaler possesses a very 
valuable asset in that he is particu- 
larly well fitted to secure information 
concerning stocks of goods in course 
of distribution, and the actual and 
prospective demand for these goods. 
Such specialized knowledge of the 
markets enables him to observe and 
anticipate the demand for goods and 
not infrequently to forecast changes 
in type and styles of goods. This 
latter advantage is- particularly im- 
portant in  hand-to-mouth — buying 
where style changes play such a big 
part and where, if not properly met, 
they can and have led to enormous in- 
creases in both manufacturing and dis- 
tributing costs. The compilation and 
dissemination of such information in 
the proper manner should 
stabilizing effect on the speculative 
forces which are to a greater or less 
extent present in industrial 
market. 


exert a 


every 


Need for Statistics 


I am very much impressed by the 
need which is felt in our industry for 
adequate and comprehensive statistics 
on distribution. Within recent years 
the mills have helped to build up a 
very useful amount of statistical in- 
formation. This is a matter which 
The Cotton-Textile Institute is con- 
tinually emphasizing and encouraging. 
So far, however, these statistics are 
mainly concerned with the manufac- 
turing side of the industry, and for 
some time it has been felt that this 
information would be more illuminat- 
ing and useful if it were supple 
mented with market data which your 
association should be able to compile. 
| am sure that I express the prevail 
ing sentiment of the Institute and our 
industry in urging that you give this 
matter of statistics your attention and 
support. 

Another activity to which the In- 
stitute has been devoting considerable 
attention is the determination of sound 
cost bases or principles. Misleading 
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cost data in the past have been seri- 
ous contributing factors to the making 
of prices which have no proper rela- 
tons to production or distribution 
costs. If the effect caused by such 
methods were confined to the indi- 
vidual manufacturer or distributor 
who made the mistake of under-esti- 
mating his costs, the industry in gen- 
eral could afford to feel less concerned 
about this subject. But a mistake of 
this character by one mill or one dis- 
tributor may lead to a price below 
cost for a very extensive group of 
mills or distributors and may thereby 
create a condition of instability to the 
serious detriment of all the agencies 
of distribution in respect to that par- 
ticular line of goods. It would there- 
fore seem to be of great importance 
to everyone concerned in manufacture 
and distribution to encourage the study 
and application of sound cost bases. 
The Institute, in conjuction with the 
cost representatives of numerous mills 
in our various groups, has been laying 
a foundation for developing an outline 
of a proper basis for predetermining 
normal yarn and fabric costs to be 
used as an aid in deciding upon sales 
policies. Such an outline when de- 
veloped is to be presented to the indi- 
vidual mills of the textile industry for 
their consideration but the bases as 
set forth therein will not be binding 
upon any individual mill. The Insti- 
tute will not attempt to install cost 
systems in individual mills as such a 
field is entirely too large. We do, 
however, urge our mills to study their 
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tion hall. 


generations to come. 





of exceptional interest. 





costs with a view to ascertaining (1) 
that all proper items or elements, in- 
cluding depreciation, interest on in- 
vestment, etc., are included in their 
cost figures; and (2) that proper bases 
are used in arriving at the relative 
costs of the various products. 

I believe that it is by the active par- 
ticipation in specific matters such as 
these that your association may be 
made of lasting benefit to you indi- 
vidually and to your industry. 

Whether your association will wish 
to engage in a study of sound cost 
principles in distribution is a matter 
for you alone to decide—but I com- 
mend it to you for your serious con- 
sideration in the light of the attention 
which many other basic industries are 
giving the subject. 





A Program for Wholesalers 
By Alvin E. Dodd 


Director-General, 


Wholesale 


E are assembled here to take 

part in the formation of the 
Wholesale Dry Goods Institute which 
presents itself to me in two aspects: 
first, it is a union of wholesale dealers 
in dry goods and kindred lines, in 
every part of this country; and, sec- 
ond, it is necessary that the studies 
which are regarded as essential shall 
have behind them the force which 
can be derived only by the united 
effort of a large and intelligent body 
all working toward the same purpose, 
if the wholesale dry goods trade is to 
resume the same position in the 
future as it held during its period of 
highest influence. 

Today, as never before, the future 
of the individual business is linked 
with the future of the group. The 
future of every dry goods wholesaler 
is linked in some way, whether he 
knows it or not, with the future of 
the industry as a whole. Without this 
group effort the business man may be 
largely at the mercy of great forces 
which he cannot control alone. But 
as a member of the group—pooling 
his resources of ideas, experience and 
knowledge—he commands the bene- 
fit. of all the weapons which are 
available to a group. 

Significance of the Program 

n its broadest aspect our program 
is an attack upon waste: Wasted 
efforts and wasted expenditures wher- 
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ever they may be discovered. Our 
plan of approach to specific subjects 
of importance will be through com- 
mittees of the members, 

Great aid also is expected from the 
zone meetings both in the suggestion 
of topics and in the discussion of 
committee reports. From the dis- 
tinctly regional nature of the zones 
and intimate contact with the prob- 
lems of individual members, their re- 
action to the reeds of the trade, pro- 
vide an invaluable source of infor- 
mation and means for putting recom- 
mendations into effect. 

Seasonal demand and over-produc- 
tion have been the cause of unconquer- 
able wastes from which wholesalers 
have suffered hitherto. By working 
closely with The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, with the Wool Council, the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce and with other bodies whose 
efforts toward the stabilization of 
business already are showing results, 
we shall not only know more of the 
forces which affect the wholesale dry 
goods trade but actually be able to ex- 
ercise some measure of control over 
the effects of these forces. 

We need new barometers of trade 
—guides for timely and economical 
marketing. These guides may be for- 
mulated currently by a periodical col- 
lection of certain significant figures as 
sales, open book accounts; and stocks 


N. A. C. M. Convention Report Next Week 
The spring meeting of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers held in Providence, R. L., on April 
25 and 26, drew a large attendance and proved fruitful 


in constructive ideas advanced not only in the scheduled 
addresses but in conversations in and out of the conven- 


The first centenary celebration honoring the inventive 
genius of John Thorp was a feature of this convention and 
goes down in history to set a standard for such events in 


Report of these events is in preparation for publication 


_in TEXTILE WORLD for May 5. 


This will be an issue 


on hand, which are now being report 
ed to the Federal Reserve banks by 
very small percentage of dry goods 
wholesalers. We should secure and 
report more completely these figures. 

Such figures, in time, con be cor 
related with production figures, such 
as The Cotton-Textile Institute and 
others are gathering, and also with 
figures on retail trade and consump 
tion, which will probably be collected 
soon on a large scale. This specializ- 
ed factual made immediately 
relevent to the problems of this group, 
can be, as in other fields, an instru 
ment for scientific and_ intelligent 
planning of business. 


basis, 


Costing and Budgeting 

Lt?-18 ascertain what 
volume of flow there must be through 
a single outlet to support that outlet 
in maintaining an adequate, properly 
selected stock. It is possible to find 
out the rate of flow in styles and 
colors in materials and sizes, and to 
provide not only a current stock of 
these items in proper quantities, but a 
properly controlled reserve. 


possible to 


ft3s possible to ascertain a prob- 
able volume of sale through an out- 
let in a given locality; to estimate the 
probable total consumption of an area 
and to derive from it the number of 
outlets required to supply this con- 
sumption. 


It is possible to ascertain the 
volume of sale to an outlet and the 
frequency of sale to permit supplying 
this outlet by the most economical 
employment of capital in handling and 
in selling. 

It is possible to ascertain what 
selling expenditures are supportable 
on a given amount of business; to 
apportion that expenditure, not only in 
money, but in time, in effort and in 
the character and direction of that 
effort. 


Effects of Style Changes 

A disturbing element in wholesal- 
ing, and particularly in the whole- 
saling of dry goods, is undoubtedly the 
rapidity with which styles change and, 
therefore, the enormous responsibility 
placed upon the wholesaler in adjust- 
ing himself to this whole question. 
The dominance of style has induced, 
perhaps more than anything else, the 
direct dealings between the manufac 
turer and the retailer. Great possi- 
bilities are promised by a study of 
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this subject since evidence is accumu- 
lating that many manufacturers 
already are disturbed by its effects 
upon their own business ; and that they 
will work readily with the wholesale 
dry goods trade to create more reason- 
able conditions. Benefits derived 
from efforts of this nature will be 
experienced equally by the wholesale 
dry goods trade, by its retail custom- 
ers and by manufacturers not wholly 
dependent upon These 
benefits will be found in a more even 
demand for merchandise which is 
essential to a more even spread of 
production throughout the year; and 
this again will lead to fewer costs and 
contribute toward a stabilization of 
the trade from top to bottom. 


style-goods. 


Geographical Considerations 

One of the ultimate demands of the 
wholesale dry goods trade will be for 
a picture of the economical. relations 
between the locations of industry and 
of wholesale distribution. 

We must 


serve an 


how far we can 
from a 


learn 
area given center 
with due economy in relation to the 
possibilities of serving it from = an 
alternative center. 

We must learn how many accounts 
we can serve and what minimum is 
requisite to support the necessary 
service. 

We must learn what charges are 
properly imposed on the handling of 
items, to apportion our effort among 
items in relation to their proportion 
ate ability to support the necessary 
promotional service. 

We must study warehousing re 
quirements of our areas, in relation 
to present stocks, in relation to 
reserve stocks, in relation to available 
sources of supply. 


Satisfactory Trade Relations 

Gradually and quite unconsciously, 
for the most part, a certain type of 
practices have “seeped” into transac- 
tions between buyers and 
assumedly for self-protection which, 
while they may appear to benefit one 
party, work an injury to the other; 
and, worst of all, destroy the mutual 
confidence which should prevail be- 
tween them. For example, prices are 
rising, deliveries become unaccount- 
ably slow and when prices are falling 
noticeably, there is a flood of can- 
cellations. It has been stated that one 
textile manufacturer suffered cancel- 
lations amounting to 40 millions of 
dollars during the decline in prices 
which began in the spring of 1920. 

We are still experiencing the effort 
of that period in the hand-to-mouth 
buying which has proved so costly to 
those wholesalers and manufacturers 
who have permitted it without restric- 
tion; and it has become almost a 
recognized practice among certain 
trades to place orders at the last 
minute and impose upon manu factur- 
ers a form of competition for labor 
and materials which results at times in 
the substitution of inferior mer- 
chandise in order that a reasonable 
profit may be obtained. 

In the excessive competition mani- 
fested in the misuse of discounts and 

(Continued on page 106) 


sellers, 
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New Bedford Situation Use of Fine Filament Rayon Yarns" 


Mills with Branches Outside Will 
Operate Them 

New Beprorp, Mass.—At least two 
of the textile mills of this city may be 
able to fill orders in part, despite the 
strike of operatives in the plants affil- 
iated with the New Bedford Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. The City 
Mill and the Taber Mill have branch 
establishments in Taunton, where the 
operatives are working under the cut 
of 10% that has gone into effect in 
that city. The Butler Mill of New 
Bedford also has a branch in Taunton, 
formerly the Nemasket Mills, but this 
plant has no looms. 

The Taber plant in Taunton, for- 
merly the Corr Mills, has 64,800 ring 
spindles and 1,270 looms, but has no 
combers, being formerly a print cloth 
mill. 
type, are adaptable to certain classes 
of work with fine yarn and even with 
It has been operated in the 
by the Taber on 
combed and spun in the New Bedford 


Its looms, though of the plain 


rayon. 
past partly yarn 
plant of the corporation, and it is pos- 
for it to run 
such yarn furnished out of stock. 

The Eagle Mill, the Taunton plant 
of the City Mill, is entirely a weaving 
mill, equipped with 400 looms and the 


sible for some time on 


necessary Warp preparation equipment 
addition to 
handling 


winding 
and 
Its cotton warps have been made 
in the varn department of the City 
Mill in this city. Thus the shutdown 
in New Bedford affects only the sale 
of yarn orders, as the corporatign has 


slashers, in 
for 


and 
equipment 
silk 


rayon 


no weaving equipment in this city. 


New Power House for Magee 

Carpet Co. 
PHILADELPHIA.— A 

house has been erected for the 


new power 
Magee 
manufacturers of velvets, 
tapestry carpets and rugs, 


Carpet Co., 
in accord- 
ance with plans and specifications pre 
pared by the Ballinger Co., architects 
and engineers, Philadelphia and New 
York. The new building is 60 ft. wide 
by 8&1 ft. long, with a total height of 
7o ft. Walls are of brick with steel 
windows having ventilating sashes. 
Frame work is of steel with gypsum 
slab and tarred felt and 
waterproofing. The power equipment 
consists of two 600 H. P. water tube 
boilers, which have been installed in 
a manner to permit the installation of 
a third boiler when necessary. 


slag 


roof 


\ll of the equipment of the new 
plant is of the latest approved type 
for the efficient generation of steam 
and work 1s 
done by mechanical means and hand 
Draft for the boil- 
ers is provided by a radial brick chim 
ney 10 ft. in diameter and a height of 
175 feet above the ground. A rail- 
road siding parallels the building with 


wherever possible the 


labor eliminated 


coal pockets underneath, into which 
the coal is dumped and then elevated 
to a coal handling system to the stor 
bins above. A mechanical 
handling equipment with an elevated 


ash storage hopper is also provided 


age ash 


for ash removal from the boilers. 








Methods of Treating and Dyeing 
Knit Materials Made from Them 


By George J. Groh 
Head, Technical Division, Du Pont Rayon Co. 


To development of fine filament 

rayon yarns was originally begun 
with the idea of obtaining a softer and 
less lustrous yarn which would closely 
approach that of real silk. The de- 
sired softness was to be gained by the 
use of fine filaments and a lower de- 
gree of luster was to result from a 
higher twist in the yarn. The con- 
stantly increasing use of these yarns 
today has developed many problems in 
the manufacture of the yarn and also 
several in connection with the manu- 
facture of the fabrics. Many of 
problems have already 
successfully solved and the progress 
those 


these been 


which is being made on re- 
maining is very encouraging to both 
the manufacturer and_ the 
manufacturer of knitted fabrics. 
What is the rayon manufacturer 
up against? In what can he 
develop better fine filament yarns to 
meet: the demands which are continu- 
When the first 


rayon 


ways 


ally made upon him? 


Super Extra varns were manufac- 
tured by the Du Pont Rayon Co., it 
was necessary to experiment for a 
long time. We had to determine 
what type of viscose solution was 
suitable and under what conditions 
it could be successfully spun. There 
were problems of washing, drying, 
spooling and throwing to be solved. 
The reeled skeins had to be thor 
oughly  desulfured, washed — and 
bleached. It is only by accurate 
chemical control and by exercising 


the greatest care in every operation 
that the fine filament t 
today have been made possible 


rayon yarns ot 


Treating of Yarns 


The treating of the yarns by the 
rayon manufacturer has been, and 
still is, one of the most important 


problems which concerns the knitter 
of rayon In general, rayon 
yarns are supplied to the knitting 
trades finished in the skein or oiled in 
The finish is applied for the 
purpose of giving the yarn a better 
hand and to be of assistance in the 
various winding operations to which 
it may be subjected. The requisites 
of a good finish on fine filament rayon 
yarn are to soften the yarn, to give it 
a smooth surface and to slightly bind 
the filaments together. Let us 
sider the softness qualities of rayon 


fabrics. 


a cone. 


con- 
yarns. It is not always possible to 
judge softness in the skein for it is 
difficult to determine how much of it 
is superficial. It is the inherent soft- 
ness of the yarn that counts and this 
shows up in the finished fabric. 

\ large percentage of the fine fila- 
ment rayon used in the hosiery and 
underwear trades is supplied in the 
form of cones, oiled and ready for 
knitting. The selection of the proper 

*Address delivered at Annual Convention of 


National Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers, April 18, 1928 


knitting oil to be used and the percent- 
age required has been another major 
problem for the rayon manufacturer. 
Research work to date has failed to 
develop the all around ideal oil to be 
used on rayon yarns. At the pres- 
ent time, animal, vegetable and min- 
eral oils are being used either alone 
or in combination with each other. 
Primarily oils are used only as an aid 
during the knitting operation to enable 
the yarn to pass through the needles 
smoothly. Proper lubrication is more 
important for fine filament rayon 
yarns than for the regular yarns. 
Requirements of Oil Mixture 
What is required of an oil mixture 
suitable for coning purposes? It 
should be a good knitting oil. It 
should be reasonably easy to remove 
in a_ boil-off Generally, 
however, the best knitting oils are 
more difficult to remove and_ vice 
versa. The oil used on fine filament 
rayon yarns should also bind the fila- 
Other requisites of a 


operatic yn. 


ments together. 


satisfactory coning oil are that it 
should not turn rancid and that it 


should not injure the fiber. 

The choice of an oil depends to a 
certain extent on the way it is to be 
used. If the yarn is to be oiled, 
wound, knit and finished without any 
time interval between each operation, 
it is possible to use several oils which 
might otherwise be discarded — be- 
cause of rancidity or their effect on 
the yarn during storage. The rayon 
manufacturer who supplies yarn on 
cannot use this type. 
\nimal oils, such as neatsfoot oil, are 
excellent from the knitting stand- 
point but are difficult to remove in the 
boil-off and tend to turn rancid. 
Straight mineral oils containing emul- 
siflers are easily removed in the boil- 
off but do not give quite as good re- 
sults in knitting. Mixtures of olive 
oil and light mineral oils have given 
good results but are not entirely sat- 
isfactory. 

There are four methods of oiling 
which are quite generally used: The 
immersion method, the roller method, 
the wick method and the spray 
method. The immersion method 
gives the most uniform oiling but re- 
quires the most oil and is the most 
expensive. It has been definitely 
proved that 6% oil properly applied 
is sufficient for excellent knitting re- 
sults whereas the percentage of oil 
obtained by the immersion method 
varies from 10% to 20%. 
Processing of Underwear Fabrics 

lhe processing of underwear fab- 
rics made from fine filament yarns has 
not called for any unusual procedure. 
In general, they boiled-off, 
bleached and dyed in the same manner 
as the fabrics made from coarser fil- 
ament yarns. The materials used in 
the boil-off bath will, of course, vary 


. 


cones oils ot 


are 
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in quantity, depending upon the 
which has been used and the kind 
water present. A satisfactory boil- if 
formula for softened water will « 

tain 2%-3% soda ash, ammonia 

trisodium phosphate and 6%-8% 
olive oil soap (based upon the weight 
of The addition of about 
1% pine oil is also recommended. |{ 
the water is hard the soap is replaced 
by an equal quantity of sulfonated 
castor oil. The ratio of: the weicht 
of bath to fabric should be about 20 
to 1. The boil-off is carried on 

34 of an hour at a boil, after which 


goods ). 


the material is given two warm 
rinses. 
Bleaching of fine filament rayon 


fabrics can be accomplished by the 
use of chlorine, hydrogen peroxide o1 
sodium peroxide. The concentration 
of the bleaching bath will, of course, 
depend upon the degree of whiteness 
desired and whether the original ab- 
ric was bleached or unbleached. HH 
drogen peroxide is particularly rec 
ommended as the least likely to cause 
trouble. After bleaching to a full 
white, the fabric should be rinsea 
well and blued, using a mixture ot 
acid blue and acid violet. 
Method of Dyeing 

The dyeing is carried on in a bat! 
the ratio of the weight of which to 
the weight of fabric is approximately 
20 to 1. The addition of 1%-1!2% 
of sulfonated castor oil or neutral 
soap to the dye bath is recommended 
as a leveling agent. If the water is 
hard, the use of a small quantity ot 
“Hydrosan” will be of assistance. In 
some cases wetting out agents such 
as “Isomerpin” and “Nekal A” 
given excellent results. The dyeing 
is usually started at about 120° F., at 
which temperature the addition ot 
dyestuff is made. The temperature 
is gradually raised to 180-200 F.. 
depending upon the shade to be dyed 
This rise in temperature should re- 
quire about 20 minutes and the requi- 
site amount of Glauber salts should 
be added shortly after the maximum 
temperature is reached. It 
able to use as small a quantity ot 
Glauber salts as possible, and, in the 
case of light shades, the use of salt is 
dispensed with entirely in a_ great 
many cases. The dyeing is continued 
at the maximum temperature until 
the desired shade is reached. 

One of the most important consid 
erations in dyeing rayon underwea! 
fabrics is the selection of the dye- 
stuffs to be used. There are certain 
fastness qualities which must be ob 
served and it is necessary to select 
dyestuffs which level out well. Ver) 
little trouble is experienced in dyeing 
the light shades requiring one or two 
dyestuffs. But, in the heavier shades 
where three or more dyestuffs are 
used, it is of the utmost importance 
to select combinations of colors whic! 
go on at approximately the same t 
perature and have about the same 
index numbers. We have found 
desirable to dye the more difficult 
shades at as high a temperature $ 
practicable for the dyestuffs used 

Use in Flat Knitting 
We have discussed the treatment o! 


have 


is desir- 
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underwear fabrics with particular 
reference to circular knit fabrics such 
as are manufactured on Wildman or 
Tompkins machines. The growing 
use of finer deniers and finer filaments 
in rayon yarns has opened up the field 
of flat knitting, where the rayon is 
used either by itself or in combination 
with silk. Rayon fabrics of this type 
are very beautiful when finished and 
are exceedingly durable. The rayon 
yarn is prepared for knitting by first 
setting up the warp directly from 
oiled cones. When there is no cone 
creel available the oiled skeins are 
first wound onto spools, and the warp 
is then set up from the spools in the 
usual manner. In flat knitting, the 
choice of the oil to be used is even 
more important than in circular knit- 
ting as it is essential to keep the 
number of ends out down to the min- 
imum. Flat knit fabrics containing 
mixtures of silk and rayon are usu- 
ally degummed in a standing soap bath 
and are then dyed either on hand 
reels or on a regular reel machine in 
much the same manner as circular 
knit fabrics. Considerable variation 
in the luster of the finished fabric is 
accounted for by the degree to which 
it is stretched in drying on the ten- 
tering frame. 


Treatment of Hosiery 

In the treating and dyeing of hos- 
iery manufactured from fine filament 
ravon yarns, the same care must be 
exercised as in preparing the yarns 
for underwear fabrics. There 
even more exacting specifications as 
to the type of coning oil which may 
be used because of the fact that such 
1 large portion of the rayon com- 
hosiery is boiled-off ana 
dyed in the same bath. If a separate 
boil-off is employed, the conditions 
and the materials used should be the 
same as on underwear fabrics. If a 
combination boil-off and dyeing is 
employed, it is desirable to cut down 
the quantity of alkalies used on ac- 
count of their effect on different dye- 
stuffs. 


are 


bination 


The actual dyeing of rayon-mer- 
‘erized-cotton-mixed hosiery or 
rayon-silk-mercerized - cotton - mixed 
hosiery should be done at a boil, or 
under a boil. The dyestuff 
is all added at a temperature of 160- 
80% F., and the temperature is 
juickly brought to a boil. After al- 
lowing about 10 minutes for the dye- 
stuffs to penetrate, salt is added and 
the boiling is continued for 15 to 20 
minutes before sampling. The length 
! time for penetration is dependent 
upon the dyestuffs used and should 
lot be any longer than required or 
poor unions may result. The proper 
‘election of dyestuffs for hosiery dye- 
ng is also one of the most important 
‘Onsilerations. Only those dyestutfs 
should be used in making 
tons which are known to have the 
sired characteristics for dyeing 
tons on rayon and mercerized cot- 
‘on. It is usually not necessary to 
mp! softeners after the dyeing 
persion on fabrics made from fine 
nt rayon yarns but, if it is de- 
they are usually applied in a 


slightly 


combina- 
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Progress in New Uses Reported 


Committee, 


Representing Institute 


and Government Departments, Meets 


‘THe progress made in the study of 
new and extended uses for cotton 
and its products was reviewed last 
week at a meeting of the New Uses 
For Cotton Committee held in the De- 
partment of Commerce. This com- 
mittee, consisting of representatives of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
and of The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
Inc., was organized about a year ago 
to bring about more effective coordina- 
tion and allocation of the work in the 
present project to discover new and 
extended uses for cotton undertaken 
by the Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of Commerce under 
authority of Congress and by The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, Inc. 

The representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported that the 
following publications dealing with the 
uses of cotton have been released by 
that Department: Partial List of 
Uses of American Raw Cotton; Cot- 
ton Bags in the Wholesale Grocery 
Trade; Cotton Bagging for Cotton; 
Present Trends of Home Sewing; 
Farm Uses for Cotton and Its Prod- 
ucts; Domestic Mill Consumption of 
American Cotton by Grades and 
Staples. In addition the Department 
of Agriculture stated that the follow- 
ing articles were published: Short 
Skirts, Short Sleeves and Short Sales 
of Cotton; Why Single Women 
Choose to Wear Cotton or Silk; Why 
Married Women Choose to Use Cot- 
ton or Silk; Uses of Cotton in Cloth- 
ing and Household Articles; Is Cotton 
Holding Its Own for Household Uses ? 
Two manuscripts embodying the in- 
formation contained in the above ar- 
ticles in amplified form will be in the 
hands of the printer in the near 
future. 


The representatives of the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture also reported that 
questionnaires on cotton bags in the 
grocery trade are sent to a larger and 
more representative number of whole- 
sale grocery firms, and not 
merely bags but other containers as 
well. Arrangements are being made 
to send a shipment of wool in cotton 
bagging, and one in jute, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the merits of cot- 
ton bagging in the baling of wool. 
Arrangements will also be made to se- 
cure more data in the utilization of 
cotton by grade and staple. 


cover 


The representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reported that 
“Cotton Fabrics and Their Uses” will 
be released in the near future. The 
data contained in this bulletin are 
based upon a large number of replies 
to questionnaires sent to cotton and 
knit goods manufacturers, converters, 
brokers, merchants, selling agents, re- 


tailers, raw cotton merchants and 
brokers, and others, as well as upon 
information received from _— other 


sources. An effort has been made to 
include every kind of cloth made and 
the present uses of these cloths. 

The second phase of the work has 
for its object the discovery of addi 
tional and new applications for cotton 
and cotton products in materials and 
articles used or produced and in the 
processes of manufacture in the vari 
ous industries, trades, ete. In con 
nection with this phase of the work 
members of the new uses staff of the 
Department of Commerce visited in 
dustrial plants and research institutes 
in New England and a number of 
other eastern cities where they ex- 
amined processes, materials and prod- 
ucts with the above object in view. 
Another member of the staff is visit- 
southern cities for 


ing western and 


the same purpose. 





rinse following the dyeing operation 
at a temperature of about 100° F. 


Skein Dyeing 

Skein dyeing of fine filament rayon 
yarns is done in much the same man- 
ner that regular rayon skeins are dyed. 
Satisfactory dyeing can be obtained 
either by hand turning or on machines. 
The skeins are usually first wet out 
in a bath containing a small quantity 
of neutral soap. Dyeing temperatures 
employed vary with the shade to be 
produced, ranging from 120°F. for 
light shades, to 160°F. for 
shades. If dyeing machines are used, 
it is sometimes advantageous to use 
still higher temperatures. It is, of 
course, an advantage in winding that 
the shade should be reached with the 
minimum number of set-ins. Winding 
of the dried skeins is also improved 
by giving them a light spray with oil. 
Emulsifiable mineral oils are used con- 
siderably for this purpose. 


heavy 


The drying of rayon, in general, 
should be carried out at as low tem- 
peratures as practicable. It has been 
our experience that a temperature of 
130°F.-140°F. is satisfactory for dry- 
ing fabrics made from fine filament 
rayon yarns. 

The trend in the manufacture of 
rayon for hosiery and underwear is 
definitely toward finer filaments. The 
development of more perfect yarns in 
every respect is a problem for the 
rayon manufacturer but he cannot hope 
to succeed without the cooperation and 
helpful suggestions which must come 
from the manufacturers of the fabric. 
The fine filament 
ravon varn for the weaving industries 
are somewhat different from those in 
the knitting industry and it is a prob- 
lem for the ravon manufacturer to 
try to satisfy both. We ask for your 
assistance in helping us to develop the 
fine filament yarns of the 
future. 


requirements of a 


rayon 
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During these visits they received 
valuable suggestions as to outlets and 
possibilities for increasing the uses of 
cotton and cotton products. For ex- 
ample, one of the suggestions was to 
bring about more general use of a 
device used by some railroads as a 
protection for switch adjustments 
against ice and snow. Another sug- 
gestion was to develop a treatment 
for cotton cloth which would make 
the latter suitable for the lining of 
houses, double floors, etc., as a protec- 
tion against weather and an improve- 
ment in the tar paper. A large num 
ber of other suggestions were offered. 
These suggestions will be thoroughly 
examined as to their technical and 
economic possibilities and passed on to 
the trade. 

Institute’s Activities 

rhe representative of The Cotton 
lextile Institute, Inc., reported that a 
booklet issued by the secretary of that 
organization, pointing out briefly and 
clearly the qualities and advantages of 
cotton is meeting with great favor. A 
bulletin dealing with the use of longer 
bed sheets is in the course of prepara 
tion. Experiments are being made to 


develop a fire resisting waterproot 


fabric. Preliminary tests with rice 
bags and potato barrel heads point to 
the necessity of developing a fabric 
of new construction for this purpose. 
There is said to be a market for about 
20,000,000 bags annually for cleaned 
The Institute 


consideration the question of 


rice alone. has under 
baling 
cotton piece goods in cotton bagging 
jute. One of the difheul 
ties that must be met in this connec 


tion is that the present freight rates 


instead of 


on cotton piece goods are based upon 

jute wrapping. 
A number of 

uses for cotton were discussed inform 


suggestions of new 
ally by the members of the new uses 
committee and by the auditors present 
Among them was the suggestion that 
it may be advisable to develop a fabric 
or design for summer curtains so as 
not to leave the home too bare when 
the winter curtains are removed. In 
this connection the color and design 
of the fabric may be made to match 
the furniture Another 
gestion was that rugs 

be very suitable for summer use. In 
formation has been brought out to the 
effect that introduction of more cotton 
dresses depends to a great extent upon 


covers, sug- 


cotton would 


making special designs and styles for 
cotton dresses. At present considera 
ble effort is being made by manufac 
place cotton 


and dealers to 


dresses on the market. 


turers 


In view of the very wide scope of 
the activities of the Department of 
Agriculture, Department of Commerce 
and The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., 
the committee feels that the value of 
its work of coordination has been fully 
demonstrated and it provides even 
more promising basis for future ac- 
tivities. A 
decided 


closer cooperation has 


been with respect to 
technical 
for new and extended uses and put- 


into actual 


upon 
examination of suggestions 


ting these suggestions 


practice. 
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Ford Textile Consumption 








Last Five Years Model T Closed 
Cars Used 20,000,000 Yds. 

Detroit, Micu.—A total of 20,674,- 
141 yards of cloth was used for head- 
lining and body purposes in Model ‘I 
closed cars during the five years of 
1922 to 1920, inclusive, according to an 
announcement of the Ford Motor Co. 
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A Southern Loom Plant 





Standard Looms, Inc., to Start 
Business at Spartanburg, S. C. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., April 21. 
HE organization of Standard 
Looms, Inc., to manufacture cot- 
ton and silk looms, loom parts and sup- 


Hon. Richard I. Manring, former 
Governor of South Carolina, director 
of the New York Life Insurance Co., 
Union-Buffalo Mills Co. and a promi- 


April 28, 192: 


plant and foundry with necessary 

ditional buildings and railroad sidings 
The location at Spartanburg ofters 
excellent transportation facilities } th 
for assembling of raw materials f:om 
Birmingham and Pittsburgh distr cts 
and for the distribution of the finis ied 
product. The plant will have an 

itial capacity of about 5,000 cotton 


looms per year, in addition to 
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994.550 yards In 1926 the total wide distribution among mills, manu- PC Mi ‘ . mental, with his brother, in the d 
. , = ; , eee of Spartan Mills and. treasurer of velopment of, first, the “Northrop F 
mounted to 5,162,257 yards. facturers and allied interests. A. M. . . eer Boe oh , , r 
S72 a ot ee Laurens Mills; Frank Norcross; Loom.” and later the “Hopedale ee 
lotal wool used for the body cloth Law & Co., investment bankers of Jonas Northrop, and Col. Leroy - E 
tl t 8.348 ll Spartanburg, had an important part & : Sas é : * Loom. Mr. Norcross also has been 
In the five years was 8,348,433 5s, pall &» fle ‘ ’ : Springs reside t Lancaste t- =: . ¢ . 
oss Sie coah Reieiclel oxeamniannts. ha president of Lancaster Cot- interested in the manufacture of tex- “i 
and for headlining purposes, 4,534,862 ' Working out hnancial arrangeme ton Mills and well known capitalist. 4316 machinery. having been with the 
Ibs. C he; ol . and plans for Standard Looms, Inc. TI 1 is al tile machinery, having been with the et 
S otton to the amount ot 3,761,9%: 1e plans tor the plant have Deen Draper Corporation for seven years pl 
Ibs. was used in body cloth and 2,074, Irustees and Directors drawn up and its construction will go and with the Hopedale Mfg. Co. for ti 
282 lbs. of cotton was used for head At the meeting held today the fol- forward promptly. It will consist of 15 years and was secretary of the cx 
lining purposes lowing were elected as voting trustees: complete machine shop, assembling latter. 
te 
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Cotton Industry Activity Index : 
A ; > 
) 
Ri 
HE increase of six points in cotton mill The Cotton-Textile Institute, has developed such th 
activity for the whole country during INDEX OF ACTIVITY an index and for the last four months it is as fol- ni 
March, as shown by the TEXTILE Worwp Based upon average of active spindle hours per active lows: December, 100; January, 107; February, Si 
index, was made possible by an increase of 2% rae period September, 1921 to July, 1922, 107; March, 102. For the last three months this st 
working days during that month as compared with ac aseon index undoubtedly shows the trend more accur- 
February, and despite a slight decrease in the 5. States N. E. Mass. N.C. ately than does the TEXTILE Wor-p index, al- 
number of active spindles. The increase in activ- March, 1922..... 121 93 89 §=123 though the TExTILE Wor.p index figured as a 
ity, it will also be noted, was much greater in the March, 1923 141 99 96 145 three-month moving average has also proved very tic 
- r aman’ 9 ” 7 es . 7 > 
New England than in the cotton growing States a > a: i ve i ie accurate. The latter for the last six months is as (1 
le : . : 3 ° March, 2) 3O 2 : ° r 
the activity in the former being greater than for pve fz a: follows: October, 121; November, 119; Decem- a 
ee March, 1926... 144 97° (96149 : Se ene =e 1 
any month since last August. ; Cad a7 154. 101 -99~—«459 ver, 116; January, 115; February, 112; March, om 
Ihe fact that there was such a wide difference 1927-28 114. m 
in the number of working days in the month of August 23. «149 92 95 146 Last year there was an increase in activity of tr 
February and the month of March draws attention — é 145 88 oe March over February of 19 points, while in 1926 
to the possibility that an activity index figured on a a : 14 . “4 ved there was an increase of 14 points. The fact that 
» daily hac; ne ata ie eM aia Novembe 2 ‘ 7 : ° . ; 
the daily basis tends to level out the irregularities = 128 85 81 196 there was an increase of only 6 points this year. 
introduced by months of different lengths, thus January ........ 115 140 83 78 147 as shown by the TextiLe Worwp index reflects 
showing the trend more accurately when there are February ....... 133 84 81 137 radical curtailment, and this, as a result of the 
wide differences in the number of days in con 137 91 91 138 New Bedford strike, is likely to show a further 
tiguous months. Paul B. Halstead, statistician of marked increase this month. : 
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Strength in 


HE outstanding changes in the business 

situation that occurred during March were 

predominantly unfavorable in their bearing 
n the future. No severe decline is indicated, 
but the possibilities of expansion are limited. 


Unfavorable Indications 

For example, the trend of building activity 
turned downward in March and this is usually a 
very sensitive indication of the trend of general 
business. It may be that building has already 
begun to feel the tightening of money rates. Be 
that as it may, the facts are that construction 
contracts awarded gained much less than usual 
for the season, while contemplated new construc- 
tion as reported by the F. W. Dodge Corporation 
actually declined. Building permits, too, fell off 
in spite of the fact that the usual seasonal trend 
is upward. 

Then, too, the unfilled orders of the Steel Cor- 
poration, after successively reduced 
monthly increases, actually declined in March. 
[his indicates that orders for steel have 
been falling off and that has an important bearing 
on the general condition of business. 

Attention may also be called to the second 
monthly decline in the P-V Line. This barom- 
eter, which is a ratio of commodity prices to the 
physical volume of trade, indicates that the rela- 
tion of demand to supply in general markets for 
commodities has become less favorable. 

The continued outward movement of gold is 
tending to reduce bank reserves and has already 
brought an advance in money rates. It has forced 
the member banks to borrow at the Reserve 
Banks to an increasing extent. This gives the 
Reserve Bank policy more influence and makes 
the recent advances in the rediscount rates sig- 
nificant. Eventually it is probable that con- 
siderable liquidation will be brought about in the 
stock market. 


showing 


new 


The More Favorable Factors 

Tending to offset these unfavorable indica- 
tions, we find a number of favorable factors: 
(1) Probably the most important one is the 
moderate recovery in retail trade that occurred 
in March. Retail trade is somewhat above nor- 
mal. (2) It is also important that the recent 
trend of commodity prices has been slightly 
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upward although the advances have been mostly 
in agricultural commodities. At least it can be 
said that commodity prices continue firm and 
fairly stable. (3) The large volume of activity 








The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, which regularly appears 
on this page, considers various branches of the 
textile industry from week to week. The con- 
clusions reached in the Analyst are mostly 
forecasts and generally apply to a time two 
or three months ahead. The Analyst is based 
on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 
porary trade sentiment. 





SUMMARY—GENERAL 


1. General business will be fairly good 
through the spring. Business recovery, 
however, is so slow and irregular that 
the probable extent and duration of the 
recent upward trend appear to be quite 
limited. A moderate decline is to be 
expected in a few months, 

2. The textile industries as a whole 
continue to be affected by a backward 
demand, and curtailment is quite gen- 
eral, without as yet bringing strength to 
the markets. The balance between de- 
mand and supply is gradually being 
restored and textile manufacturers will 
be in a good position to benefit by the 
eventual stabilization of conditions. 

3. Operating margins of cotton and 
wool textile manufacturers are very low 
and show no general improvement. No 
sustained strength in mill securities is 
yet in sight. 





in the automobile business is tending to support 


Production in March 
for the season. 


business. increased more 
than usual This has brought a 
good demand for steel and many other commo- 
dities that enter into production of an automobile 

On the whole, it is evident that business recov- 
ery faltered somewhat in March and is still very 





THE TEXTILE OUTLOOK 


Fair General Business Through Spring, but No Sustained 
Textile Mill Securities, Says Dr. Haney 
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irregular. Thus we find railway car loadings 
showing less than the seasonal gain. Employment 
in factories, too, is still low, and made no more 
than the seasonal recovery last month. (Qn all 
that conditions are 
“spotty.” conclusion as to the 
is that will continue good for a few 
months, with a moderate and irregular recovery 
through the spring, but that the expansion will 
be limited and that a moderate setback is to be 


expected toward the end of the first half. 


hears the 
Qur net 
business 


sides one report 


future 


General Textile Situation 

The recession in the value of textiles produced 
and in the volume of textile activity during the 
latter part of 1927 January 
checked in February, except in the wool industry 
Our estimate shows the January volume of tex- 
tile activity (excluding rayon) to have been the 
lowest since September, 1924. 
fairly sharp increase in activity took place in the 
cotton and silk which was partly, 
though not entirely attributable to the extra day 
in a leap year. 


and 1928 was 


In February, a 
industries 


But such March data covering 
the silk and cotton industries as are now avail- 
able, indicate a renewed decline. 

The decline that will probably appear in the 
March output of textiles is discouraging to pro- 
ducers, but balance 


is gradually restoring the 


between demand and supply. The estimated 
value of textile production has recently been 
keeping parallel with the physical volume of 


activity, indicating that in general the current 
production is not now excessive, but that it is 
large enough to keep prices from advancing. 
The level of the index of textile production value 
(Fig. 1) is reasonably low in comparison with 
the index of wholesale dry goods sales. March 
sales of silk and cotton declined in New York, 
so that the index of wholesale dry goods sales 
for the country as a whole when published will 
probably show a decline. 

Department store sales improved in February 
and March to a level which cancels the January 
decline and brings retail sales above sales of dry 
goods at wholesale. This is a favorable condi- 
tion. However, the index of department store 
sales seldom moves up sharply for more than 
two months without some setback, and the taper- 
ing of the March 


curve in is suggestive. A 
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Fig. 1. GENERAL TEXTILE BAROMETER—Wholesale Dry Goods Sales— 


Adjusted for seasonal variation; 1922-1926 Average = 100; (Federal Reserve 
Board) Dep't Store Sales—Adjusted for seasonal variation and trend; (Fed- 
eral Reserve Board) Composite Value of Textile Manufactures (Estimated)— 
Weighted Composite of Cotton, Wool, and Silk Machinery Activity adjusted 
for Seasonal Variation and price levels (N. Y. University, Bureau of Business 


Research). 


Research). 


Fig. 2. WOOL MANUFACTURING EARNINGS AND WOOL MILL COM- 
MON STOCKS—Net earnings in Wool Cloth Industry—Computed from 
the cost of raw material, labor, fuel, etc., the price of finished goods and 
the volume of production (New York University, Bureau of Business 

Wool Mill Common Stocks—Average of American Woolen Co. 

Common and Arlington Mills Stocks. 
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declining trend of wholesale dry goods sales also 
usually indicates a setback in the retail curve. 

In general, the demand for textiles seems to 
be low. Wholesale dry goods sales have moved 
almost sidewise at a low level for about six 
months, and demand has been so weak since last 
summer that curtailment has as yet brought little 
improvement in margins of profit for manufac- 
turers 

Indications are that a peak of a cycle in the 
textile industries was reached in October, 1925. 
Except for a spurt in August last year, the index 
of wholesale dry goods sales has shown an irreg- 
ular downward trend since that time. Meanwhile, 
cloth manufacturers are holding down produc- 
tion, except in broad silks, and are getting into 
a better position to benefit by the next upswing 
in general purchasing power. 
No Sustained Strength in Wool or Cotton 

Mill Securities 

\Ithough the prices of wool mill securities 
have passed bottom, as forecast, no appreciable 
gains are probable during the near future. Our 
combined index of Arlington Mills and Amer- 
ican Woolen Mills common stocks averaged $34.4 
against $34.3 in February and $45.0 in March, 
1927. The low point of recent years ($31.6) 
reached in December, 1927, came with the sharp 
drop in the price of Arlington Mills common, 
\merican Woolen common having passed its low 


monthly average of $18.2 in June, 1927. 
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Both actual operating margins and current re- 
placement margins for wool cloth manufacturers 
have declined for a long period. Replacement 
margins are now showing the first signs of im- 
provement. The replacement margin declined 
steadily from May, 1927, to February, 1928. 
Wool loom activity was curtailed from August, 
1927, to February, 1928, without causing the 
cloth margin to increase. This phenomenon 
reflected the weakness of demand. Operating 
margins (which allow a lag in raw material, 
labor, and fuel) have declined since September, 
1927, to the lowest point since March, 1926. The 
effect of higher raw wool will tend to hold them 
down for another month or two. 

Margins of spinners on a current replacement 
basis improved considerably during February 
and March. The spinners’ margins usually antici- 
pate the weavers’ margins, so that some 
further advance may be expected in the latter. 
However, more recently the statistical position of 
yarns has weakened so that there will be little 
or no improvement in the spinners’ margin in 
April. 

The increase in our estimate of net earnings 
in February is due to an increase in production 
as indicated by mill consumption, which is less 
significant than the manufacturers’ margins. 

We do not, therefore, look for any sustained 
increase in the price of wool mill securities. 
cotton mill 


Our estimate of earnings has 
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shown but slight improvement since Decemb. 
The March estimate was lower than that in a 
month in 1927, except December. The incre 
since the December low has been small and 

present level is still low. The volume of ma: 
facturing has held fairly steady since Decem!» 

but the trend of mill consumption, after allow; 

for seasonal conditions, is downward. The im. 
provement in estimated earnings has resulted 
from better actual operating margins which came 
about through the decline in raw cotton a few 
months ago. The recent advances in cotton, 
however, will presently operate as a check to 
any further improvement in the operating mar- 
gins. Any strength, therefore, in cotton mill 
securities will not be sustained, unless the strike 
in New England introduces unforeseen factors. 

Current replacement margins for gray goods 
manufacturers in March were the lowest for th: 
month since 1924. Spinners’ margins were son 
what higher than in March, 1927, but have ck 
clined steadily since October, 1927, to the low 
point since last July. The result is that spinners’ 
takings have fallen below a year ago both in 
New England and Southern mills. 

The prices of New Bedford mill stocks have 
declined since June, 1927, to the lowest point in 
recent years. Southern mill stock prices have 
declined since December, following the decline 
in the estimated earnings in the last quarter otf 
1927 and a more general curtailment. 

















Columbus Operating Executives 
Meet 
CotumBus, GA.—The first meeting 


of the Columbus Textile Operating 
Ixecutives, since its organization se\ 


eral months ago, was held here re 


cently and attended by 75 or more 
mill superintendents, agents, assistant 
superintendents, overseers and other 
executives. This organization, a sub 
sidiary of the Georgia association, 
and the others of the three such o1 
ganizations in the State, are to meet 
four times each year and_ discuss 
problems suggested by the parent as- 
sociation. The other groups are at 
Augusta and Atlanta 


the Columbus organization are as 


The officers of 


Frank Heymer, superintend- 
ent of the Eagle & Phenix Mills, 
chairman; Frank Kk. Petrea, superin 
tendent of the Swift Mig. Co., vice 
chairman ; 


follows: 


George Hodge, overseer 





of dyeing at the Perkins Hosiery 
Mills, secretary. 
New England Textile Manu- 





facturers Invited to Visit Texas 
AusTIN, Tex. 
Moody, of this State, is writing an in 





Governor Dan 











textile 
England, to 
visit Texas this spring to make an in 


vitation to more than 200 





manufacturers of New 





vestigation of the possibilities offered 





here for the establishment of cotton 
mills. 






He has received information that 











the excursion of textile manufacturers 





to Texas will arrive by special train 





some time in Mav and thev will make 








visits to all of the larger cities and 











many of the smaller towns, especially 





those that are situated in the cotton 
belt 




















\rrangements are already being 











made for extending to the visitors a 





Cc rdial w elcome. 








Why Cotton? 


From Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, April 9, 1928 


R. HESTER of New 


maintains — that, 


Orleans 
whatever the 
market may say about it when deal- 
ing in futures, there is practically no 
such thing as overproduction of cot- 
ton. Regardless of how large a cot- 
ton crop is turned out, it is ultimately 
absorbed into the world’s markets, 
Mr. Hester explains. The cotton 
tarmer’s difficulty has lain in con- 
vincing the cotton buyer of that fact. 
But down at the root of his problem 
is the necessity of showing the world 
that he has what it needs and the 
necessity of distribution. 

Mr. Hester’s theory and the cotton 
farmer’s problem form at once the 
theme of a well-nigh lyrical pamphlet 
on the qualities of cotton, written by 
George A. Sloan, secretary of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute. It the 
farmer, like the insurance salesman, 
could establish contact with his mar- 
ket, Mr. Sloan has written for him a 
sales talk that will do the rest. 

Cotton, Mr. Sloan says, is the most 
economical fiber suitable for clothing 
purposes, the most plentiful textile 
fiber, and the waste in practically all 
of its operations can be utilized 
economically in by-products. Its utility 
is manifold. It can be spun into soft 
down and into products tough enough 
to wear down metal. It can be spun 
to retain heat or to produce a cool 
It is ideal in apparel 
manufacture because of resistance to 


wearing fabric. 


abrasion, ease of shaping, and lack of 
susceptibility to stain. Its qualities 
make it the most widely used fiber for 
mechanical fabrics, its resistance to 
alkali fits it best for laundering. It 
can be made waterproof and fireproof, 
and can be used as book cloth, trac- 


ing cloth, shade cloth, artificial 
leather, etc. 

Cotton’s physreal qualifications are 
listed as the whitest fiber, low rate of 
electrical conductivity, high tenacity, 
ability to permit capillary action, 
resistance to shock, resistance to tear- 
ing, and disinclination to wrinkle. Its 
chemical value lies in an excellent 
affinity for dyes, a nature that permits 
mercerization, possible transformation 
to medicinal uses, and retention of 
both quality and color in storage. 

What the cotton farmer needs is an 

army of George Sloans to preach the 
gospel of cotton in his own eloquent 
words : 
“Nature has destined cotton for a 
large role in the everyday life and 
commerce of the world. In its cen- 
turies of usefulness it has influenced 
not only agriculture, industry and 
commerce, but also the arts and the 
social and political life of the world. 
Its myriad uses probably have never 
been completely comprehended. In all 
its magic it may be rightfully called 
the universal fabric. Without it 
modern life would not have the com- 
forts, conveniences, the artistry, the 
necessities, which cotton provides in 
sO many ways.” 


National Association of Fore- 
men to Meet 

The fifth annual convention of the 
National Association of Foremen will 
be held in Canton, Ohio, on Friday 
and Saturday, May 25 and 26. A 
very extensive program has_ been 
planned for the convention, which in- 
cludes addresses by several men of 
national importance in industrial af- 


fairs, and visits to several industrial 
plants in Canton and its immediate 
neighborhood. As to the latter, plans 
have been made for visits to the Mas 
sillon, Ohio plant of the Central 
Alloy Steel Corp., the plant of the 
Hoover Co., manufacturers of electri 
cleaners at North Canton, the Penn 
sylvania Railroad Shops, and the plant 
ot the Timken Roller Bearing Co. in 
Canton. The highly developed trade 
and vocational McKinley High Schoo! 
will be opened to foremen visitors. 


Improved Finishing Processes 
Increase Cotton Use 

New and improved processes in fin 
ishing cotton fabrics so that they may 
be kept clean without laundering will 
contribute to a greater consumption 
of cotton, according to Ernest C. 
Morse, in charge of the New Uses 
Section of The Cotton-Textile Insti 
tute, Inc., who spoke at a dinner 
meeting of the American Statistical 
Association in the Aldine Club Friday 
of last week. 

“Methods of waterproofing cotton 
fabrics have already been responsible 
for the great use of cotton by the 
automobile industry for tops and up 
holstery,” he said. ‘These processes 
have been applied with other fabrics 
so that their original usefulness has 
been greatly extended. 
slip covers, shower bath curtains are 
now made of cotton which is wate! 
proof and can be wiped or cleaned }) 
using a cloth without laundering. 

“Many of these fabrics are particu 
larly useful in kitchens and in othe: 
rooms where dust and soot are an a! 


Draperies 


noyance.”’ 

Mr. Morse also described some 
the ways in which cotton mills a1 
other factories can increase the us 
of cotton. 
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The Manufacturer and the Distributor 

TTENTION has again been focused on 
4 the interdependence of manufacturers and 
distributors by the address of George A. Sioan, 
secretary of The Cotton-Textile Institute, at 
the first annual meeting of the Wholesale Dry 
Goods Institute. 

It has been generally realized that the com- 
plete success of any fundamental effort to- 
ward economic soundness in the textile indus- 
try involves active cooperation between all 
factors concerned with that industry. Definite 
machinery for the effecting of such coopera- 
tion has been set up in the form of a Dis- 
tributors’ Committee representing manufac- 
turers, selling agents, converters, finishers, 
wholesalers and retailers. Mr. Sloan listed the 
personnel of this committee and stated that a 
meeting is scheduled for the middle of May. 

The problems referred to in Mr. Sloan’s 
address are of mutual interest to all these 
groups and can only be solved by cooperative 
effort. The wholesalers are now united in a 
strong national organization; consequently 
this important group is strategically placed to 
play its part in this development. From every 
standpoint, the meeting next month—and other 
conferences to follow—should prove to be of 
the utmost significance to manufacturers and 
distributors of cotton textiles. 

* oS * 


Migration of Industry 

N view of the wide publicity that has been 

given in recent years to the migration 
South of the New England cotton manufac- 
turing industry it is somewhat surprising to 
learn that this branch of the textile industry 
and the New England States are not listed as 
heing actively involved in a survey of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
for the year 1927. 

This organization sent out questionnaires to 
local chambers of commerce to ascertain just 
how much moving of plants, opening of 
branches and establishment of new _ plants 
occurred in 1927, and the replies showed that 
furniture, hardware and chemicals did the 
most moving, and that the greatest activity 
was in the Middle West, the Pacific Coast and 
the Middle Atlantic States. 

While a detailed report of the survey is not 
available at this writing there is no reason to 
doubt the approximate accuracy of the pub- 
lished abstract. TrExtiLte Wortp’s survey of 
‘tton machinery moved from the North to 
e South during 1927 showed that nine mills, 
iicluding one from New Jersey and one from 
New York, had established branches in the 
uth during that year, a total of less than 
(X),000 spindles and two thousand looms being 

olved. In addition about as much more ma- 
inery was moved to the South from northern 
tton mills in process of liquidation. 

lhisssurvey of the Chamber of Commerce 
the United States performs an important 
rvice in emphasizing the fact that a certain 


amount of industrial migration from the older 
and maturer industrial sections of the country 
represents in large part the operation of natural 
economic laws, and is not confined to any one 
industry nor to any one section of the country. 
In certain of the maturer industrial districts, 
notably in Massachusetts, New York and Ohio, 
it is questionable whether migration has not 
been stimulated more by man-made laws than 
by natural economic laws, and a survey of 
industrial migration that fails to define causes 
leaves much to be desired. 


* * o* 


Carpet Price Guarantees 

HILE the decision of Alexander Smith 

& Sons Carpet Co. to guarantee prices 
to September 15 would appear on the surface 
to be a stabilizing influence on the floor cover- 
ing market from the standpoint of increasing 
sales it would not seem to have the desired 
effect. From conversations with certain carpet 
buyers the conclusion is drawn that the an- 
nouncement is likely to have the effect of re- 
during stocks of Smith carpets and rugs in 
order to enable the buyer to take advantage of 
any lower prices which may be made by com- 
petitors. 


The buyer apparently has the opinion that 
this guarantee is in the nature of an umbrella 
which will permit other manufacturers to name 
attractive prices. It is also felt that it may 


THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: Continued strength of 
cotton is making an impression on buyers 
and they are more interested in the goods 
market. Sales on contract are more fre- 
quent as chance for lower prices for next 
few months fades. Gray goods more active 
than for many weeks and prices gain frac- 
tionally. Percales continued for delivery to 
Aug. I at unchanged figures. Duck ad- 
vanced. Bleached goods lagging. 

Wool Markets: Advance in prices, long 
forecast, has begun with 5 to roc added to 
worsteds in several quarters. Sellers make 
change reluctantly but rise in raw material 
makes necessity keen. 
medium or “California” 
gaining. Women’s wear to foster style 
opportunity. Worsted yarns quiet, manu- 
facturers resisting higher quotations; spin- 
ners again raise prices. 

Knit Goods Markets: [ull in underwear 
is regarded as seasonal. Delivery of goods 
for current spring is behind schedule. Buy- 
ers who delayed are caught short of goods. 
Practice of consigning goods to wholesaler 
decried as such are not likely to be the lines 
the jobber will push. Hosiery quiet. Sellers 
impressed with current methods of distribu- 
tion as wastefully expensive. 

Silk Markets: Continued interest in 
georgettes both in gray and finished at firm 
to slightly rising prices, lent strength to the 
market. Question of stocks of prints 
appears to be losing weight as a bearish 
factor. Converters are going ahead with 
new lines of sheer prints in a large way. 


Overcoatings lag, 
weights thought 


| 





prevent sales to an extent that will involve 
accumulations, which in turn will lead to an- 
other auction. It was thought that the guaran- 
tee automatically eliminated the prospect of 
another auction this spring. Absence of busi- 
ness and an accumulation may result in such a 
sale, after which of course it will be necessary 
to rebate customers. Decision regarding an- 
other auction will undoubtedly depend upon 
the volume of business done during the next 
few weeks. 

The researches and surveys which are being 
made in the floor covering industry under the 
auspices of the Carpet Institute are undoubt- 
edly demonstrating the desirability of improv- 
ing distribution policies. Merchandising in this 
branch of the industry has its wastes just as 
in every other division, and 
benefit 


improvements 
manufacturers generally, 
not only in the production of their goods, but 
also in their distribution, are matters which 
should receive earnest consideration. 


which will 


There has been talk at times of other carpet 
companies uniting to stage auctions, but it 1s 
not believed this project has been given verv 
serious thought. It more likely that 
eventually this method of disposing of carpet 


seems 


mills’ products may be done away with alto- 
gether and the current policy of price guarantee 
may be a forerunner of such a move. 

The carpet industry is more centralized and 
in fewer hands than many other branches of 
textile manufacture, but in the past there has 
been a lack of coordination which has made for 
a high degree of individualism. Any effort on 
the part of an institute or any other organi- 
zation which will tend toward greater unity 
of action together with greater manufacturing 
and distributing efficiency, should be encour- 
aged as a_ stimulus toward the building of 
greater cohesion in an essential industry. 


* * * 


They Smell of Gambling 

N its present undeveloped status there is 

nothing in the movement to establish trad- 
ing in silk futures that 
manufacturers that the principal objective is to 
provide price insurance through the hedging 
of purchases and sales of the raw material. 
Lurking about the movement, in fact, is the 
fetid odor of gambling; due probably to a 
feeling in the trade that outsiders who are 
more or less actively interested are merely 
seeking a new form of gambling. 


tends to convince 


Legitimate speculation there must be to 
form the basis of an active futures market 
that can be utilized for price insurance, but 
if it is the opportunity for gambling that 
is desired then there is ample opportunity and 
risk in raw silk buying and selling in the open 
market; but, of course, it ties up more capital 
and lacks the quick action of futures gambling. 
To appeal to manufacturers and merchants a 
silk futures market must give definite assur- 
ance of taking the gambling out of trading. 
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Importance of Knit Exhibit 
Interest by Visitors from Abroad in 
Machinery and Equipment Display 

PHILADELPHIA.—In reviewing the 
24th Knitting Arts Exhibition held 
at the Commercial Museum last week, 
one of the outstanding characteristics 
of the gathering was the large num- 
ber of visitors from foreign lands in 
This offers 
each year one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities for interested in or 
connected with the knitting trade to see 
in one place the latest improvements 
on old addi- 
tions to former lines and entire! rew 
within this [ 


attendance. exhibition 


those 


machines, most recent 


developments section Oi 
the industry 

Representatives from South Ameri- 
can countries were particularly in evi 
dence during the 
manufacturers from the Far 


well as 
East. 
England and the continent, as usual, 
were represented by visitors who dis- 
played keen interest in new knitting 
machines and equipment for knitting 
mills which have been developed dur 


week as 


ing the last year, of which this year’s 
show included a larger number than 
have been noted in any previous simi 
lar period. That the American Gov 
ernment was changes 
that have taken place or are 


interested in 
now 
taking place was evidenced by visits 
by representatives from the Army 
Quartermaster Department, the Tariff 
Commission and other departments. 


Who Knows Her Hose? 


Results of Bemberg’s Experiment 
at Philadelphia Exhibit 

So remarkable has become the re- 
finement in the making of synthetic 
textiles that probably not one house- 
wife in ten can tell, today, from the 
feel or appearance, whether the hose 
she is about to buy is of real silk 


or something else. The recent. test, 
conducted at the Knitting Arts Ex- 
hibition m= Philadelphia, by — the 


\merican Bemberg Corp., produced 
extraordinary findings along these 
lines 

\t the Bemberg booth were dis 


plaved ten stockings, five of cocoon 
. : , 
silk and five of 


Visitors 


Bemberg 
asked to 
and a pair of hosiery 


yarn. 
distinguish 


was given to 


were 
each classification at the 
close of the show. 

Of all who tested the ten pairs of 
stockings, only 2°% picked all the 
The other fig- 
failed to dis- 
difference between the 
picked one 


correct 


st ickings correctly ‘ 
tures were: 7.0% 
tinguish any 
silk and Bemberg, 24% 
right in the ten, 22% picked two 
right, 20% picked three right and 


24.4% picked four out of the ten. 


Small Number of Minors Af- 
fected by New R. I. Law 

Island 
have 
number of 


Rhode 
ig18 


manufacturers 
voluntarily reduced the 
minors in their employ 
more than 72%, it was divulged on 
April 24 at the State House by Ellery 


since 


TEXTILE WORLD 


E. Hudson, Chief Factory Inspector 
of Rhode Island. This record, Mr. 
Hudson believes, is the best of any 
State or section of the country. 

As a result of this reduction in the 
number of minors employed, only 
1.9% of the textile employes of the 
State will be affected by the so-called 
Schlesinger Act, which was _ passed 
by the Legislature during the session 
just closed. This Act prohibits the 
employment of persons under 16 years 
of age more than nine hours in any 
one day or more than a total of 48 
hours in a week. 

At the present time, out of 120,346 
wage earners in Rhode Island, only 
2259 between the ages of 15 and 16 
are gainfully employed, Mr. Hudson’s 
About half of these 
are in the textile industries. It is a 
matter of record that many of these 
textile 


records show. 


employes are working less 
hours than they might be under the 
provision of the new law. 

The Schlesinger Act is expected to 
be signed by Governor Norman S. 
Case time this week. It will 
take effect June I 


some 


Phila. 
Elects 

Philadelphia Wool & Textile Golf 
\ssociation held their annual election 
at the Pine Valley Country Club, Pine 
Valley, N. J., April 19. Golf matches 
were played in the afternoon followed 
by dinner. In the evening election of 
officers for the coming year was held 
and the following were elected: presi- 
dent, C. E. Doan, C. E. Doan & Co.; 
vice president, Frank J.  Sheble, 
Sheble & Kemp, secretary-treasurer, 
Jas. Akeroyd, Jas. Akeroyd & Co. 
Golf prizes were awarded to Zimmer 
Platt, Platt Bros., winner of first prize 
and Wm. G. Davidson, Wm. G. 
Davidson & Co., winner of 
prize. 


Wool Golf Association 


second 


International 


Lure, N. C., May 23, 1928. 
Chattanooga Yarn Men’s 


Philadelphia, June 8, 1928. 


National Knitted Outerwear 


1928. 
Oct. 19, 1928. 
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TEXTILE CALENDAR 

National Association of Worsted & Woolen Spinners, Annual Meeting, 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, May 9, 1928. 

Master Mechanics Division, Southern Textile Association, Regular Meet- 
ing, Southern Manufacturers Club, Charlotte, N. C., May 9, 1928. 

American Cotton Manufacturers Association, Thirty-second Annual Con- 
vention, Richmond, Va., May 17-18, 1928. 

National Association of Woolen and Worsted Overseers, Semi-Annual 
Meeting, Rocky Point, R. I., May 19, 1928. 
Association of Garment Manufacturers, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, May 22-24, 1928. 

The Wool Institute, Annual Meeting, New York City, May 23, 1928. 

Spinners Division, Southern Textile Association, Regular Meeting, Lake 


Association, 
Banquet, Chattanooga (Tenn.) Golf and Country Club, May 24-25, 1928. 

Philadelphia Wool & Textile Association, Annual Outing, Mohican Club 
on the Delaware near Philadelphia, May 26, 1928. 

Textile Division, American Society of Mechanical Engineers, National 
Meeting, Boston, Mass., May, 1928 (date to be announced). 

Philadelphia Textile School Alumni Association, Annual Outing at Manu- 
facturers Country Club, Oreland, Pa., 


Southern Textile Association, Annual Meeting, Oceanic Hotel, Wrights- 
ville Beach, Wilmington, N. C., June 15-16, 1928. 

North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Association, Annual Meeting, Sedge- 
field Inn, Greensboro, N. C., June 22-23, 1928. 
Association, 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, July 26-27, 1928. 
Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, 


Southern Textile Association, Semi-annual Meeting, Greenville, S. C., 


Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y., Nov. 14-16, 1928. 


May Form Underwear Institute 

A meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Associated Knit Under- 
wear Manufacturers of America to 
be held in New York in June will 
hear the report of the Secretary Roy 
A. Cheney on recommendations to 
change the name of the organization 
to the Underwear Institute of 
America. 

A suggestion is also expected to be 
made that an economist of national 
reputation be employed jointly by the 
underwear manufacturers, the Wool 
Institute, the Rayon Institute and 
The Cotton Textile Institute for the 
purpose of furnishing competent, re- 
liable and carefully analyzed and un- 
derstandable statistics to manufactur- 
ers of each group. 


of Wool In- 


Junior Council 
stitute Meets 


The first meeting of the Junior 
Council of the Wool Institute, Inc., 
was held last Tuesday with an attend- 
ance of about 80 from both mills and 
the selling end. 

The meeting was under the direc- 
tion of A. D. Whiteside, president of 
the Institute, who outlined the aims of 
the organization and urged the de- 
velopment of a closer understanding 
between the mills and the merchandis- 
ing department of the business. 

The Junior Council will hold month- 
ly meetings during the year, it was 
announced. 


British Hosiery Duty Applica- 
tion Denied 

Wasuincton, D,. C.—Application 
for import duties on cotton and 
woolen hosiery and knitwear was re- 
ported unfavorably by the safeguard- 
ing committee appointed by the British 
Board of Trade, Assistant Trade 
Commissioner C, Grant Isaacs, Lon- 
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Meeting, 


Annual Golf Tournament and 





and Banquet at Manufacturers Club, 


Annual 


Meeting, Hollenden 








April 28, 1928 


don, radios the 
Commerce. 

The committee recommended tha 
no duty be granted on the application 
its investigation was said to have le 
to the conclusion that the manufa 
turers had failed to substantiate the 
claim for duties. 


Department oi 





J. J. Scott Heads Georgia Co. 
ton Manufacturers Association 


In the report of the annual me 
ing of the Georgia Cotton Manuia 
turers Association presented in o1 
issue of April 14, 1928, we regret th 
the first name of the new president «: 
that body was incorrectly given. J. _ 
Scott, president of the Scottdale (Ga. | 
Mills was the man elected to that 
office, and not George A. Scott as th: 
name appeared in the report. 





Georgia Senator Backs Sa- 
vannah as Southern Delivery 
Point for N. Y. Cotton Con- 
tracts 


SAVANNAH, Ga.—Senator Harris of 
Georgia, announced that he was co- 
operating with the Savannah Cotton 
Exchange in efforts to have Savan- 
nah designated as the point for south- 
ern delivery on New York Cotton Ex- 
change contracts in event the prac 
tice of southern deliveries is estab- 
lished. 

Answering a letter from the board 
of directors of the Savannah exchange 
in which they urged the designation, 
Senator Harris said that he would 
gladly comply with their request. 


Contract Recommendations for 
Marine Corps Khaki and Socks 

PHILADELPHIA.—Ten concerns sub- 
mitted bids for supplying the Marine 
Corps Quartermaster Depot, Broad 
St. and Washington Ave., with 
300,000 yds. khaki suiting, April 20. 
Bids opened were McCampbell & Co., 
New York, 29.22c; Geo. Woods Sons 
& Co., Philadelphia, 33.8c; 
Trading Co., Red Bank, N. J., 31.80c: 
Parker, Wilder & Co., New York, 
30.92c ; Suncook Mills, Boston, 33.46¢ : 


ego 


H. D. Lehds, New York, 31.42c: 
Prince Lauten Corp., New York. 
30.75¢c; National Fabric & Finishing 


Co., New York, 29.58c; Batavia Mills 
Inc., New York, 28.31¢c; W. F. Stalp 
Co., Inc., New York, 31.67c. An 
nouncement has been made the local 
depot has recommended contracts for 
this item be placed with Batavia 
Mills, Inc., New York, at their bid 
price. 

Officials also have announced that 
they have recommended that contract 
for supplying 150,000 prs. cotton 
socks and 120,000 prs. of 
socks on which bids were recent!) 
opened be placed with Ellis Hosier) 
Co., Philadelphia, for the 
socks, at their bid price of 9.15¢ and 
that contracts for furnishing woole! 
socks item be placed with ,Bata\ 
Mills, Inc., New York, at their |! 
price of 21.29¢. 


woolen 


cotto! 
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Defends Institute Plan 





W. D. Hines Testifies Before 
Senate Committee on Cotton 
Valker D. Hines, president of The 

Coiton-Textile Institute testified on 
Wednesday before the Senate Sub- 
committee which is investigating cot- 
tor conditions. He particularly 
stressed the fact that far from hav- 
ing profited by the break in raw cot- 
ton prices last fall, cotton manufac- 
turers actually lost money, buyers 
hesitating to purchase goods on the 
decline and stocks of merchandise ac- 
cumulating. 

Mr. Hines spoke vigorously in de- 
fense of the principle of keeping pro- 
duction of cotton textiles in line with 
demand. He denied that ‘“propa- 
ganda” to the effect that mills were 
curtailing production of goods was 
circulated with intent to depress the 
price of the raw material. What oc- 
curred, he said, was that announce- 
ments were made when certain 
classes of mills curtailed operations, 
acting individually when conditions 
of overproduction were drawn to 
their attention, the announcement be- 
ing made originally, he said, because 
rumors were making the situation ap- 
pear worse than it actually was. 

The cotton textile industry is 
particularly sensitive to declines in 
the price of raw material, Mr. Hines 
said, and prices for goods decrease 
quickly when the raw cotton market 
ialls, but are slow to advance on 
with recovery in raw cotton. It is 
to the interest of the manufacturer to 
have a strong raw cotton market, with 
either increasing or stable prices, Mr. 
Hines testified. 

When stocks do accumulate, he 
went on, there are always some out 
of the 1,200 mills in the country, 
Which, because of credit conditions, 
reach a position where they must let 
go their accumulated stocks at almost 
any price, thus making sales at be- 
low actual cost of production in 
of overproduction and_ thus 
demoralizing the situation further. 

In answer to question Mr. Hines 
stressed the fact that all mills have 
acted individually on the curtailment 
program, each being free to act as it 
saw fit and that no curtailment vote 
was taken. In another answer he 
said that if retail prices of cotton 
goods had declined to benefit the con- 
sumer, he did not know it. 


tiy 
umes 


Defends Govt. Forecast 


Dept. of Agriculture Lays Its Case 
Before Senate Committee 
Wasuineton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture went on trial be- 
fore the Senate cotton trading inves- 
tigation committee this week. The 
array of counsel was not so imposing, 
but the defense was just as vigorous 
as when W. L. Clayton, of Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., was on the stand faced 
with charges of manipulating the price 
of cotton. Lloyd S. Tenny, chief of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econo- 
mic, informed the Smith subcommit- 
(Continued on page 106) 
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Program for A. C. M. A. Meeting 





Tentative Features of Gathering 


in Richmond, V 


T is believed that important develop- 

ments in the textile industry and con- 
ditions in the trade will cause one ot 
the largest meetings ever held by the 
American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation which is staging its 32nd 
Annual Convention May 17 and 18 at 
the Hotel Jefferson, Richmond, Va. 
The program has been prepared with 
an eye to the discussion of pertinent 
problems as well as practical subjects 
of interest to mill executives. It pre- 
sents a comprehensive list of subjects 
which are of vital concern to the in- 
dustry. These will be handled by au- 
thorities whose pronouncements are 
worthy of serious consideration. 

As a prelude to the meeting proper 
the Board of Governors will hold its 
regular spring meeting on the evening 
of May 16 at the Jefferson. In addi- 
tion to the regular reports of commit- 
tees and of the secretary, the program 
on Thursday will include the annual 
address of President George S. Har- 
ris and addresses by the following: 
George E. Roberts, vice-president of 
the National City Bank of New York, 
who will speak on “The Stress of 
Present Day Competition;’ Dr. 
Julius Klein, director of Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce on 
“Some Phases of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Trade;” Walker D. Hines, presi- 
dent, The Cotton-Textile Institute, on 
the development and progress of this 
organization; W. D. Anderson, presi- 
dent of Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., on 
“Some of the Conditions Confronting 
Cotton Mills in the South.” 

The 32nd annual banquet will be 
held Thursday evening at 7:30 in the 
ball-room of the Jefferson, George S. 
Harris presiding. Honor guests will 
be presented and the speaker will be 
Capt. Irving O’Hay, “Soldier of For- 
tune.” The Captain has appeared be- 
fore many textile organizations and 
will be the feature of the evening. 
While this dinner is in progress a 
similar function will be staged for the 
visiting ladies at the Commonwealth 
Club by the local committee. The 


a., Next Month 


ladies will also be entertained at a 
luncheon at the Country Club of Vir- 
ginia at noon of the same day. Danc- 
ing will follow the banquet in the main 
dining room of the Jefferson. 

At Friday’s session the speakers will 
include Miss Catherine Dozier, of the 
Pacolet (N. C.) Mfg. Co., who will 
speak on the subject of “Educational 
Advancement in Cotton Mill Vil- 
lages.” She will be followed by Miss 
Marjorie A. Potwin, of the Saxon 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., whose sub- 
ject will be “Social Engineering.” 
Both of these ladies are recognized 
authorities in educational work in the 
South, especially in industrial centers. 
Another address, the name of the au- 
thor not being available at this time, 
will be delivered on Friday. An ex- 
ecutive will follow 
which will close the formal session of 
the association. 


business session 


Committees in Charge 


The local entertainment committee 
is composed of the following: 


Men’s committee: Coleman Wor- 
tham, chairman; H. B. Cullen, T. B. 
McAdams, W. M. Addison, H. E. 


Litchford, Geo. W. Watt, O. J. Sands, 
W. H. Schwarzschild, John L. Pat- 
terson, FE. B. Sydnor, W. T. Dabney, 
R. McC. Bullington, H. W. Jackson, 
J. Fulmer Bright. 
Mrs. Thos. B. 
Mrs. John L. 
Mrs. 


Ladies’ committee: 
McAdams, chairman; 
Patterson, Mrs. H. B. Cullen, 
W. H. Schwarzschild, Mrs. H. G. 
}oykin, Mrs. R. C. Cabell, Mrs. T. C. 
Williams, Jr., Mrs. H. S. Hawes, 
Mrs. Edward Anderson, Mrs. Douglas 
Vander Hoof, Mrs. Coleman Wor- 
tham, Mrs. E. A. Reynolds. 

George S. Harris, president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, has extended an invitation 
to the members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers to at- 
tend the 32nd annual meeting of the 
southern body, in Richmond, May 17 
and 18. 
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German Spinners Entertained 
ATLANTA, GA.—The group of Ger- 
man cotton spinners, who are studying 
mill conditions in America, spent a 
busy day here Wednesday of last week 
viewing local textile mills and points 
interest. 
Following breakfast at the Atlanta- 
Biltmore Hotel, the visitors 
taken to the Atlanta Federal Prison, 
where they went through the duck 
mill of the institution. Two groups 
were then formed, one of which vis- 
ited the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, 
and the other the Exposition Cotton 
Mills. 

At noon luncheon was served at the 
Chamber of Commerce, with George 
S. Harris, president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ 


of 


were 


Association, 
acting as toastmaster, while in the af- 
ternoon the party was taken through 
the Atlanta Cotton Exchange, and 
textile school of the Georgia Tech. 
Itinerary of German 
Tours Now in U. S. 

The visit and tour by the group 
of German cotton spinners to this 
country has been followed by a tour 
by German cotton goods merchants. 
This party with E. T. Igler as its 
conductor arrived on the steamship 
Berlin on April 22. They stayed at 
the Hotel Roosevelt till Thursday. 

The individuals in this group are 
as follows: 


Otto Egeler, Muehlhausen i. Th.; 
Ernest Fleischer, Reichenbach i. Schles; 


Trade 


Alfred Hildenbrandt, Goeppingen i. 
Wrttbg.; W. Jordan, Elmshorn; Dr 
Schaefer, Wuestegiersdorf i. Sa.; Dr, 
Van Boemmel, Muenster i. w.; Dr. A, 
Crone, Buisburg; Alfred Denz, Loer- 
rach i. Baden; Otto Fliegel, Soran 
N. L.; Ernst Hein, Reichenbach 1, 
Schles; Hammer, Gnadenfrei i. Schles; 


Dr. R. Hammer, Berlin; Wilhelm Kohl- 
stedt, Duisburg; Martin Marx, Herr- 
hut i. Sa.; Eugen Nagler, Augsburg; 
Albert Osterman, Stuttgart; Rudolf 
Pfitzner, Frankenberg i. Sa; Walter 
Richete, Ostritz i. Sa.; Ulrich Rudert, 
Chemnitz i. Sa.; Otto Schenz, Loerrach 
i. Baden; H. A. Stolle, Warnsdorf i. 
sochmen; Hugo Stompe, Elsterberg 1 
Sa.; Wilhelm Voigt, Loerrach i. Baden 

The itinerary of this group is as 
follows: 

Friday, April 27—Arrive Boston (New 
Statler Hotel). 

Thursday, May 3—Leave Boston, ar- 
rive Utica (The Utica Hotel). 

Friday, May 4—Leave Utica, arrive 
Niagara Falls (Niagara Hotel). 
Sunday, May 6—Leave Niagara Falls, 
arrive Buffalo; leave Buffalo, arrive 
Washington (New Willard Hotel). 


Tuesday, May 8—Leave Washington, 
arrive Baltimore; leave Baltimore, ar 
rive Philadelphia (Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel). 

Friday, May 11—Leave Philadelphia, 


arrive New York, 

The itinerary of the remaining por 
tion of the German cotton spinners” 
tour is as follows: 

Friday, April 27—Arrive 
(New Bismarck Hotel). 

Tuesday, May 1—Leave Chicago, ar 
rive Detroit (Book-Cadillac Hotel). 

Thursday, May 3—Leave Detroit, ar 
rive Niagara Falls (Niagara Hotel). 

Friday, May 4—Leave Niagara Falls, 
arrive Utica (Utica Hotel). 

Saturday, May 5—Leave Utica. 

Sunday, May 6—Arrive Boston (New 
Statler Hotel). 

Wednesday, May 9—Leave Boston, ar 
rive New York (Pennsylvania Hotel). 


Chicago. 
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Lt. Col. F. Vernon Willey, of Fran 
cis Willey & Co., Bradford, 
Boston, Mass has been elected 
man of the council of the British Re 
search Association for the Woollen 
Worsted Ii succeeding Sir James 
Hinchliffe, 


Dr. Camille Dreyfus, 
the \merican 
Ameele, Md., ol 
Ltd., Drummondville, 


Montreal 


Eng., and 


Cnall 


and 
lustries, 
resigned 
president ot 


Ltd., and 
Celanese Co 


Celanese, 
Canadian 


¢ 


Ouc Is visiting 


Aaron S. Hornberger, owner of the 


Mohnton (Pa.) Knitting Mills, and 
Mrs. Helen McLendon Morton, of Mor 
ven, N. C., were recently married 


C. W. Bates, of Bates & Innes, Ltd., 
Carlet Place, Ont., returned from 


vacation m 


has 


a short Jamaica 


Treasurer Frederic C. Dumaine, of 
the Amoskeag Mig. Co., broke all per 
mal precedent last Saturday tor 
reported to 


when, 


two hours, he 1s have dis 


cussed matters affecting the company’s 
with 250 representatives of his 


Manchester, N. H 


Philip C. Wentworth, treasurer of the 
National 


business 
employes at 


Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 


R. 1... and prominently identified with the 
Thorp centenary celebrated at the Old 
Slater Mill, Pawtucket, on Thursday 
morning, spoke before the Rhode Island 
School of Design, Providence, on Friday 
regarding the life and work John 


Thorp 
H. G. Nichols and E. V. Alford have 


resigned as directors of the Otis [Os 
operating cotton mills at Ware, Three 
Rivers and Bondsville, Mass., and Green 
ville, N. H., and have been succeeded by 


John A. Sweetser, the 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet  Co., and 
Charles E. Cotting of Lee, Higginson & 
Co., Boston bankers. Mr. Nichols con 


the Otis Co 


Mills, Inc., 
following officers 

meeting: J. A 
and ~~ treasurer ; 


president of 


tinues as treasurer ot 


Firsching Knitting 
Litic = N \ Phe 


were elected at a recent 


lirsching, president 


Robert D. Itraser, vice president and W 
©. Jones, secretary. Directors are fp 
\. Firsching, T. Harvey Ferris, O. J 
Mckeown, Robert D. Fraser and W. O 
Jone S 


Newberry (S. C.) Cotton Mills gave 
their annual banquet to the 
and hands at 
Club 


overseers, 
second hands the 


Willowbrook 
William 


president of thi 
Co., Coho 


section 


Tierney, for many years 
Wm. Moore Knitting 
N. Y¥ returned from 


Ss, has 
in extended trip to Europe 


John F. Tinsley, vice president and 
general manager of the Crompton & 
W orks, W orcester, 


appointed a member of 


Knowles Loom 
Mass has been 
the national panel of arbitration of the 


\merican Arbitration Association, New 
York 
Fred A. Brainerd, who has been 


associated with the Queen 
Co., Burlington, Vt., for 


treasurer and. office 


City Cotton 
25 years as 


assistant 


manager, 


has been elected a director of the com 


pany 


John M. Merriam, a director of the 
Cordaville (Mass.) Woolen Co., and 


] sailed from New York 


daughter 


April 21 for an extended trip to the 
British Isles and Europe. 

Enrique P. Mejia, of Fabrica de 
Tejidos de Marangani, a woolen mill, of 
\requipa, Peru, S. A., was one of the 
most interested visitors at the Knitting 
Arts Exhibition held last week in Phila- 
delphia, as well as being one of the 
farthest from home while in that city. 


Mr. Mejia attended the exhibition sev- 
eral days, being accompanied by E. E. 
M. Schreiter, of W. R. Grace & Co., 
New York office, and J. C. Benedict, 
Whitin Machine Works. 


George D. Forbes, managing- 
director of R. Forbes Co., Ltd., Hespeler, 
Ont., has 
the Pacific 


from a vacation in 
and Honolulu. 


J. W. Kerstetter is for 
Mexico to supervise La Carona, Puebla, 
Mexico. Mr. Kerstetter was 
employed at the Mission Hosiery 
Angeles, Cal. 


returned 
States 


leaving 
formerly 


Mills, 


Los 


Inc., 


E. Benjamin Armstrong, former agent 


of the Hamilton Woolen Co., South- 
bridge, Mass., who has been passing the 
last six weeks in Europe, has sailed for 


home 

graduate of 
Maine, sev 
Tire Co., of 


P. Hansen, a 
\cademy, 
years with the 
Kent, O., and 
Tire & Rubber Co 
April 12 
Wolverhampton where 
The 


of its own abroad and buys from Eng- 


Leslie 
Thornton Saco, 
Mason 
with the 
sailed for 


there he 


eral 
Goodyear 
London 
goes to 
there are fabric 
no mills 


now 
From 
has 


mills Goodyear Co. 


lish mills \s this supply is not prov 
ing what the Goodyear company de- 
mands, it has sent Mr. Hansen to visit 
different foreign mills and show how 


to make tire fabric as his company 


requires it made 


Felix Altenkirch, textile engineer of 
the | Mills, Greensboro, N. C 


acted as interpreter for the speeches of 


‘omona 


weleome and responses when the Rhen- 
ish Westphalian Cotton 
recently at 


Spinners were 
entertained banquets in 


Greensboro 


George C. Rubright, superintendent 
of the Glorie Underwear Mill, Inc., 
Eufaula, Ala., has resigned and accepted 
the position of superintendent of the 
Sylva Knitting Co., Reading, Pa. 
















What processes are included in a unit of the Thies dyeing and 


bleaching system? 


In what manner can rayon be used in worsted goods with the 
: & 


least trouble? 


What is the name of the new nation-wide organization of dry 
goods wholesalers, who is its head and how does it propose to 


function? 


HW hose centenary was celebrated in Providence on April 26? 
; I 





If you are interested in the answers to these questions, 
you will find them in articles in this issue. 


“DO YOU KNOW?” 


In what processes of wool manufacturing is it of advantage to 
control the hydrogen-ion concentration? 

What is the effect of oil upon the strength of cotton cloth? 

What are the advantages of the temperature-range test over 
the capillary test in selecting direct cotton dyestuffs for viscose? 


John Griswold is now superintendent 
of the finishing department at the plant 


ot O'Melia Silks, Inc., Fonda, N. Y. 
C. B. Gunn, 


superintendent of the 
Excell Mfg. Co., Inc., Lincolnton, N. 
C., has resigned to accept a similar posi- 


tion at the Woodstock Cotton Mills, 
Anniston, Ala. 
Franklin W. Hatch, for 14 years 


superintendent and mill manager at the 
New Bedford (Mass.) Cordage Co., has 
resigned. 


William Ingraham, superintendent of 
the Paton Mfg. Co., Sherbrooke, Que., 
Canada, has resigned. Stanley J. 
Wrubel, who has been acting as assist- 
ant superintendent for the Paton Mfg. 
Co., has been promoted to the position 
of general superintendent of the mill. 


Joel R. Baker has accepted the posi- 
superintendent of the Star 
Co., Ps Ms 
John Ramsbottom, for the last 13 
years an overseer in the Pacitic Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass., has been transferred to 
the Lyman, S. C., plant. 


tion as 


Woolen 


Cohoes, 


George H. Asquith, overseer of card- 


ing for the Allen Woolen Mills, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has resigned his position 
with that company to accept a similar 


position with the Seneca Knitting Mills, 
Inc., Falls, N. Y. 

John E. Hines has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of carding for Thomas 
Jarker & Sons Co., Gladwyne, Pa. 


Seneca 


Martin A. Coyne, overseer of carding 
for the Cleveland (O.) Worsted Mills 
Co., has resigned his position, and is 
succeeded by George Bassett. 

Walter McGovern is now 
of winding at the Hub Hosiery 
Lowell, Mass. 

Arthur Dubuque has taken the posi- 


overseer 


Mills, 


tion as overseer of spinning for the 
Nyanza Mills, Woonsocket, R. I. Mr. 
Dubuque was formerly employed at the 
Butler Mill, New Bedford, Mass. 


Charles W. Philburne, overseer of 
weaving for the Lincolnsfield Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Me., has resigned. 


Robert Randall, who had charge of 
the yarn department for the Puritan 
Mills, Plymouth, Mass., has been pro- 


moted to the position as overseer 
dressing with this company. 


Arthur Lamonte has accepted 
position as overseer of cotton piece gv |s 
dyeing for the Berlin Finishing Co., 

W. Warwick, R. I. 


P. E. Brody has taken the pos 
dyeing for the D 
Martinsburg, W. Va 


as overseer of 
Woolen Co., 

Roy Fingar is overseer of finis 
at the No. 6 mill of the Utica (N 
Knitting Co. 


John McLachan has accepted a 


tion as overseer of wool finishing 
the Ballston Knit Glove Co., 

Ballston Spa, N. Y. 

W. W. Ware, night overseer 
spinning at the Shelbyville (Ten 
Mills, Inc., has resigned. Beauford 
Rainwater, formerly day second } 


is Mr. Ware's successor. 


B. H. Ingle has been promoted ¢ 
overseer of carding at the Ruby Cotton 
Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 


Carl A. Kiessling has resigned his 
position as designer for the Cleveland 
Worsted Mills, Co., Cleveland, O 


G. C. Swinney has been made for 
man of the jack spinning department of 
the Draper-American Mill, Draper, N 
C., succeeding G. A. Lay who recent! 


resigned. 


I. E. Small has taken the position as 
overseer of carding for the Pontoosuc 
Woolen Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 


G. A. Lay, formerly overseer of jack 
spinning at the Draper-American Mill, 
Draper, N. C., has resigned to become 
overseer of carding and spinning at the 
Clyde Mills, Inc., Newton, N. C. 


Henry J. Parker is overseer of spin- 
ning for the Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, 
Mass. 

C. W. Wilbanks is now 
spinning, spooling and warping at the 


Henrietta (N. C.) Mills. 


Thomas Henderson has accepted thi 
position of overseer of slashing at the 
Monaghan plant of the Victor-Monaghan 
Co., Greenville, S. C. 


overseer 


A. J. Poe has resigned his position 
of overseer of weaving at the Mayiair 
Mills, Inc., Burlington, N. C. 

Charles A. Wyman has taken the 


position of overseer of weaving for the 


Rapids, Mich. Mr. Wyman_ succeeds 
Arthur Corey and formerly held this 
position. 

Andrew Neel, for the last 3 years 


overseer of dyeing for the Walther Mig 


Co., Inc.. Philadelphia, Pa., has resigned 
his position. He is succeeded by Frank 
Bernhard. 


John H. Bence, overseer of dyeing 
for the Dunn Woolen Co., Martinsburg 
W. Va., has resigned. 


Anthony Costello has taken the pos! 
tion as overseer of dyeing for the Paw- 
tucket (R. I.) Hosiery Co. 


Clarence L. Cutler has been app 
overseer of dyeing at the Arlington \ 
Lawrence, Mass., succeeding Leverett N. 
Putnam, who resigned to go to Phil | 
phia in a similar capacity for Collins & 
Aikman Co 
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New Plant of the Thies Dyeing & Processing Company 
at Belmont, North Carolina 


Interesting Construction. Equipment, and Material- 
Handling Features—Description of Thies System 


HERE does not seem to be 
much data in our text books 
in regard to the Thies 
method of dyeing; so an in- 


tion from the management of the 
new plant of the Thies Dyeing & 
Processing Company, Belmont, N. C., 
to visit the plant was gladly accepted 
by Professor Mullin, of Clemson Col- 
and the writer. This plant will 
have a production capacity of 115,000 
pounds a week, 80,000 pounds dyed 
35,000 pounds bleached, and so 
will be the largest single job dyeing 


exc. 


} 
ind 


plant of this system in the United 
States. 

Paul Thies, one of four brothers, 
sons of the founder of the Thies 
method of dyeing is at present at 
the plant in Belmont and will stay 


itil it is in operation, to give ad- 
ice on any problems that may arise. 
Mr. Thies told us that this process of 
lveing was being used on the Con- 
tinent by about ninety per cent of the 
lveing plants dyeing cotton, most of 
ch are using indanthrene dves. 
The plant at Belmont is under the 
of A. C. Line- 
Jr., vice-president; and C. M. 
and treasurer. The 
rk will not be new to these gentle- 


live management 
herger, 


(reer, secret ary 


en as they have been experimenting 
the past few months with a single 
of producing 1409 
pounds per day, at the old name Art 
loth Mills, now National Weaving 
Lowell, N. C. By these 
xperiments they have evolved some 

lly new ideas that are being put 

effect at the new plant. M. T. 
hnson and M. R. Pickler, both ex- 
erienced dyers, have worked out the 
lve problems and will be respectively 
superintendent of dyeing in the new 
lant and chief of the 
uch of the data which we are using 

is article was furnished by the 


not 


capable 


pany, 


laboratory. 


mentioned men. 
planning and supervision of 


uction were done by J. E. Sir 


ne & Co., engineers, of Greenville, 
and they have designed a plant 
as every modern convenience 
thor saving device, so that this 
vill be a credit to the fast grow- 
ng number of mills in the South. It 
| make the sixth plant using the 
United States. 


. es system in the 


hutline of Thies Method 


lhies system uses high pres 
hoth dyeing and bleaching pro 
nd consists of several machines 
a unit. In this unit 
compartments, called 
“after-treating” 


Each 


NI I performed separately or all 


there 
“hoil 
g "3 “dyeing” 


tracting”’ compartments. 


inate Professor of 
& State 


“ ‘ x. 4 


North 


School 


Dyeing, 
Pextil 


College 





| By A. H. Grimshaw* 


can be in operation at the same time. 
Cotton handled after 
wound beams, 


varn is being 


onto spools, tubes, 
cones, cops, etc. 

By means of a motor-driven vacuum 
pump, a constant vacuum is 
tained in a specially constructed steel 


tank. In the Belmont plant, all pipes 


main- 


and tanks using vacuum pressure are 
The 


being welded as well as riveted. 
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Fig. 1. 
boiling-out, after-treating, and = ex 
tracting are performed entirely by 


vacuum. A vacuum is created in the 
small tanks back of each compartment 


which sucks the liquor through the 


material and into these tanks. By 
means of the governor valve the 
vacuum is then released and flows 
back into the kier by gravity. This 


governor valve, operated by a separate 
motor, automatically regulates the 
vacuum flow. It takes thirty “seconds 
to suck the liquor through the material 


New Belmont, N 


and twenty seconds for it to flow back 
into the compartment 

The the 
seems to be similar to other methods; 
but winding on spools is different in 
that a specially 
paper tube is used. 


beam winding of varn 


treated perforated 
This paper resists 
the action of the various chemicals as 
well as that of heat used when scour- 


ing or dveing- The tubes are about 


cbs oy) 


ING SS PROce seine Con 


one end screwed into the core of the 
carrier. In dyeing less than the ca 
the 


screwed into the opening in the 


} 


machine, a blank 1s 


pacity ot 


instead of the perforated spindle 
opposite end of the spindle has a re 
part 


placing the package on the spindle; 


movable which slips off while 


this removable part is then slipped on 
and given a slight twist which locks it 
that the 
The loading and unloading 


so. tightly pressure cannot 


move it. 


eerie Teh 


~ 
een > 


a 


34 of an inch in diameter and have six 


rows of perforations ; there are four 
teen of these pertorations to a row, 
each perforation is about % inch in 
diameter. These are of the same 
dimensions as the paper tubes used 
by Foster and Universal on_ their 
standards winders. It does not mat 


ter if the package is wound without 


¢ 


having a flat end, as it does not have 
to be packed to fit a similar package. 
Each package has its own spindle; 


this spindle being also perforated with 





Fig. <. 


rarn ls Conveyed to the Bleaching Equipment by an Electric Hoist Ruaning 


on an Overhead Monorail Track 


. C., Plant of Thies Dyeing & Processing Co. 


oft the spindles is quickly 


iC complished 


by hoy S. 


Boiling-Out Compartment 


first the 


unit, the 


lhe section ot ype Soo 


boiling-out compartment, 
consists of a deep iron tank without 


holds 


compartment 


which two carries In 
the l 


We 
materials are made up in 


cover, 
this scouring 
wetting-out 
This is connected with two 
tanks are a feet 
the the \n 


electric hoist is used to bring the car 


advance. 


vacuum which few 


in back of rest of unit 


riers to the compartment, into which 


they are easily lowered. The lowe 
end of the carrier has a male conical 
joint which fits snugly into a female 
conical joint in the bottom of the 
compartment, thus forming a. tight 


joint which permits the liquor to pa 


directly through the hollow axle of 
the beam or. carriet Phe vacuum 
draws the liquor out through the n 
terial up into the vacuum tank 

first going through the materials, then 
through the holes or perforation 

the spindle into the holle ¢ 
core: down through the connecting 
joints to pipes Fone mto uum 
tanks When the vacuum tanl ire 
full, the vacuum pressure 1 uto 
matically cut off by the governor 


valve, releasing the liquor in the tanks 


and allowing it to flow back into the 
boiling-otf compartment No pump 
are used here, only vacuun 

The small carriers hold 168 tube 
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“Hello, George, what’s the matter?” 


“IT want to speak about our Beamers. They don’t seem to be turning 


out the good work they should.” 

“Aren't their Raithes in good shape?” 

“Well, not exactly. Some of the pins are broken and bent and it’s 
quite a job to repair them. I think we should junk the whole bunch.” 
“All right, George, if you think they are slowing us up. What kind 
do you need?” 


“Well, what we really should have is a Raithe that can be repaired, one 
that we could fix ourselves so that if the pins do break or get bent we 


won't have to throw the whole Raithe away.” 


“I can get that kind from R. H. Hood Company. You say you're 
getting good service out of their Menders Combs and Tentering Plates, 


so we'll order a shipment of Beamers Raithes from them.” 


That’s the way they talk in some of the largest mills in the country. 


They know that 
7 if its Hood 
Its Good . 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


INCORPORATED 1906 





_ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





GO. 


Hp text 19th and Westmoreland Streets 
LO 


April 28, 


By the way, you 
will find that Hood 
Comb Circles and 
Fallers meet the 
standard of eXx- 
cellence of other 


Hood Products. 


192s 
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April 28, 1928 


and the larger carriers hold 420 tubes. 
the tubes have a small diameter, 
t_eir capacity is about 114 pounds of 
rm. 
lo obtain the required temperature, 
these compartments are arranged with 
ove small open coil and several closed 
c ils heated with 


coil is used first 


steam. The open 
and then the tem- 
perature is kept at the required point 
with the closed coils to avoid conden- 
sation. 
\fter boiling-out, the hoist is used 
to remove the carrier to a stand which 
the female joint, into which the 
carrier is dropped, and suction is ap- 
plied to remove all excess liquor. If so 
desired the yarn can be treated in one 
oi the after-treating compartments to 
wash it. The compartment has three 
divisions; the first has a connecting 
tank in which water heated and 
then forced through the material in 


is 


a steady stream. Fresh hot water 
is forced through as long as de 
sired; or by shifting valves, cold 
water from the water main is used in 


place of the hot water. As the car- 
rier is being raised from this compart- 
ment, streams of water from vertical 
slits spray on the outside of the ma- 
terial: and as the carrier is given a 
rotating motion while 
hoisted, all parts of the surface 
of the goods are freed from any ad- 
hering particles of foreign matter. 
In this tank there is no bottom, and 
the wash water escapes to the sewer 
trench directly below it. 


or spinning 


heing 


In another 
section, the water is poured into the 
tank and then sucked out into its 
vacuum tank situated behind it. This 
tank automatically empties itself, and 
no water that has been once used can 
the tank for washing 


again enter 


pur poses 


Dyeing Compartment 


Next comes the dyeing, which is 
performed in a compartment which 
differs from the other by the fact that 
it has covers for each kier used; from 
one to three kiers are used at one time 


from the same unit. This compart 
ment is also connected with the 
vacuum system, but in addition is 
equipped with a special centrifugal 
pump. The pump forces the liquor 
through the package and a _ special 
iour-way valve controls the direct 
flow, whether in-to-out or out-to-in. 


his is the only pump in the system 
which comes into direct contact with 
he liquid being used. 

The dye solution is prepared in ad- 
vance and placed in the kier; the car- 
er with its yarn is lowered into the 
solution; the cover of the machine is 
and securely fastened by 

Its and wing nuts. All air is then 
emoved: the vacuum valve is closed 

1 the pump is started to force the 

uor out-and-in and in-and-out, until 

dyestuff is exhausted or the dye- 
ing is completed. 

Rack of the machine is an expan- 
sion tank into which the dve solution 

n be sucked by vacuum; this tank 
is the same size as the dyeing kier, 

nd is fitted with a graduated sight 
gauge. When necessary the operator 
can draw off the liquor from the kier 


\ ered 
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Fig. 3. 
to Drying 


to the expansion tank in order to de 


termine the volume of liquor being 
used, comparative exhaustion, and also 
to preserve the dye liquor of such 


solutions as sulphur colors for future 


use. After the desired shade is ob 
tained, the carrier 1s removed and 
placed on the extraction stand; then 


when the excess of dye solution has 
been removed by vacuum the carrier 
is removed to the after-treating com 
partment to be washed as previously 
to be treated 
solution 


described, or with pet 


borate tor vat colors, or 
soaped, etc. 

_ Drying and Conditioning 

The yarn now dried 
In the Belmont plant they are experi 


Cells 
built 


needs to be 
menting to get quicker results. 


or compartments have been on 
concrete stands in the basement, hay 
ing doors at the top which form the 
( if 


travel 


floor the dyehouse proper lhe 
1, 


hoists along rails from. the 
washing machines and the carrier 1s 
lowered into the compartment for dry 
ing ; compartment hold 


regular carriers or one of the large 


each can two 
the 
lhe 
carriers fit into joints exactly as in 
the other compartment, but instead of 


carriers. The walls and floor of 


compartment are well insulated, 


This Row of Thies Dyeing Machines Is Served by 
Traveling the Length of the Building and Carrying the Yarn, 
Compartments and to Conditioning Room 


toreing 
cores, 

sucked through 
a large fan 
which 


an 


] 


liquids throu 


hot ai 


circulate hot 


air 


Electric 
{fter Dyeing, 


~ 


i 


steam 





Crane 


1 


is pumped through o1 
In addition, 


situated ove 


there 


through the 


chamber to assist in drying the outsice 


Lhe 


coils 


of the package * hot moist au 
is then carried off by an auxihary tan 
located ina specially designed ventilat 
ing system. 

The yarn conditioning room, located 
next to the drvers in the basement, 
and entered like the drvers throug] 
hatchways big enough to admit. the 
largest size Thies material carriers, 
equipped with a Parks-Cramer condi 
tioning station which is automatically 


regulated 


} 
pe 


lat 


Bleaching Systems 


The 
done in two wavs: 


carriers 


bleaching in the 


one 


using 


for beams and tubes, 


regu 
the 


other using special apparatus whicl 


will 


carriers consists of two deep pits 


Wil 


tor 


carriers, 
through by 
the pits, and really 


a 


Che 


bleaching 


th the 
nl. 


connecting 1 
pit 
the 


VaCuun 


| ach 


and 


large storage tank 


be desc1 ibed later. 


system 


nits 


(Connected 


Tol 


for 


inl 


accommodates 


solution is 


the 


regula 


‘ 
itt 


the bot 


torced 


W 


a part of them, 


bleacl 





Fig. 4. 


Thies Plant 


new plant will 


~] 
ter 


tw 


ith 


Complete Laboratory Equipment Has Been Provided for the Chemists of the 
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solution. In this plant, liquid chlorine 
is used for preparing the bleach solu- 
tion. Pits and storage tank are made 
of cement fitted with bronze pipes 

In the other system of bleaching, 
the tubes or spools will be packed in 
cages in a horizontal position. There 
will not be the vacuum treatment with 
these packages as with the others, in 
which the solution is forced through 
the yarn, but the vacuum will be used 


to draw the liquor out from the fal 


bottom and then spray it back over 
the goods. 

The two tubs used in this system 
are round, made ot wood, have a 


diameter of six feet and a capacity oft 
2200 pounds ot yarn. In each one the 
tull ot 


and bleaching 


process wetting-out, 


scouring 
be performed, as 


After washing, 


will 


well as washing. the 


varn will be extracted Hletcher 
hvdro-extractors, then removed the 
drvers. 

This drying takes place ina Proctor 
ind Schwartz drying oven tn which 
the yarn is placed on trays in regular 
vagons built for this purpose 

\ large storage tank ha been 
placed behind the wooden tubs to hold 
the soda ash solution ; this tank is 
piped to fill by gravity any tank in 


the plant requiring soda ash solution. 

In the new plant every compartment 
basement 
All 
for 


has a separate drain in the 
the 
cement 


which leads to main drain 


drains are ot and open 


instant inspection. 


\s much as possible of the piping 


this plant is located in the hase- 
ment, and this tends to give very 
much more freedom in moving around 
in the dyehouse located above it. The 
compartments are all supported by 
pecially ce signed bases 

Material Handling 

The engineers for the Thies plant 
vorked out with great care an ovet 
head system for handling practically 
all materials, having in mind saving 


lo 


the material handling 


time and labor. understand how 


system tunctions 


it is adapted for immensely 


] 


IS, 


ind how 
varving loa both as to weight and 


dimensions of loads, it is necessary to 


describe the main plant structure. 
This is a rectangular building, 143 ft. 
wide by 217 ft. long. \ sash parti- 


tion divides the main plant into two 


ections, which are &5 feet and 57 
feet wide, respectively, and 217 feet 
long. The 85-foot section is on the 
south side of the main plant and 
houses the receiving and shipping 
room; the yarn packaging equipment, 
including winders, beamers, etc., and 
the office. ‘The first floor of the 57- 
foot section on the north side of the 
main building is the dyeing and 


bleaching department, with a basement 
underneath containing dryers, condi- 
tioning room, piping, machinery 
foundations, etc. 

When yarn reaches the Thies plant, 
it is delivered on a shipping platform 
at the east end of the south section 
of the building. A mono-rail track, 
equipped with Shepard electric hoist, 
runs from the door of the shipping 
room down the full length of the south 
of the where the 


section building 
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Wherever 


QUALITY 


is considered important— 


Wherever quality Alkalies are considered paramount 
in manufacturing processes, there you will find Dia- 
mond Brand Alkalies the logieal if not the inevitable 
choice. 

No stricter standards of quality could be applied to the 
manufacture of commercial Alkalies than the methods 
followed by this Company. The finest raw materials 
are used and exacting scientific methods are employed 
by Diamond Alkali experts at every step of manufacture. 
That is why you ean confidently expect the same 
uniform results month after month without the slight- 
est variation. 


We ask you to try Diamond Brand Alkalies—subject 
them to the most critical judgment. Then you will 
understand why Diamond Alkalies have a nation-wide 
demand and distribution. 
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winding, beaming, and other packag- 
ing equipment is located. Yarn which 
js to be put in package form is de- 
ered to the machines in this section 

by one line of mono-rail track. <A 
second line of mono-rail track, con- 
nected to the first by a Y-switch, runs 
full length of the bleaching de- 
partment and handles yarn on beams 

d in other forms to the bleaching 
equipment. 

In addition to the line of mono-rail 
track on which an electric hoist oper- 
ates over the bleaching equipment, the 
dyeing equipment side of this depart- 
ment has been equipped with a Shep- 
ft. 
span and traveling the full length of 
the building over the long battery of 
lhies machines and over the dryers 
and conditioning room. This electric 
will be used for lifting the 
beams and the material carriers, with 
the varn on them, in and out of the 
machines and will finally deliver them 
through hatchways in the floor to the 
dryers in the basement; also from the 
drvers to the conditioning room, to 
which the entrance is also from the 
first floor of the dyeing and bleaching 
department through hatchways. The 
Shepard electric crane is of the high 
speed type and with the Shepard hoist 
was furnished by the Murphy Equip- 
ment Company, Charlotte, N. C. The 
mono-rail and crane track and sup- 
ports were fabricated by the Green- 
ville (S. C.) Steel & Foundry Co. 

lhe Belmont plant has been equip- 
ped with a 50 HP motor, connected 
to a vacuum pump capable of making 

vacuum of 24 inches. 
tank is 


ard electric crane, having a 22 


crane 


The vacuum 


storage 352 cubic feet in 


capacity. 
Complete Laboratory 

lhe laboratory of the Thies Dyeing 
\ Processing Co. is unusually com- 
plete. The equipment provided will 
enable the chemists of the plant to do 
general analytical and research work, 
when desired, as well as the routine 
testinb of dyestuffs and chemicals. In 
he laboratory is a miniature Thies 
machine for dyeing sample packages 
weighing one pound. The laboratory 
is conveniently located in the east end 
of the dyeing and bleaching depart- 
ment, and the dyer can get in and out 
without of time. The dvestuff 
and chemical stockroom adjoins the 





loss 


laboratory, and another time-saving 
arrangement for the dyer is a plat- 
form elevator for bringing his mate- 
ials from the large basement stock to 
floor level of the dyeing and 
leaching department. 

l‘leetric power is purchased from 
ie Duke Power Co. for driving the 
lachinery in the plant of Thies Dye- 
ing & Processing Co. Steam for 
cesses and heating is generated in 
two 150 h.p. Walsh & Weidner boilers, 
perating at 150 lbs. pressure, housed 
30 ft. by 46 ft. building imme- 
Matcly adjoining the dyeing and 
bleaching department. 

Water will be furnished by a 


mm concrete gravity filtration 
p located on a hill above the 
ha River. Mineral analysis of 


vater indicates unusual softness 
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and that it is well adapted for process- 
ing. A small centrifugal pump, lo- 
cated in the plant basement on the 
main water line, boosts the pressure 
of all outlets to machines, etc., and 
aids in washing the yarn. 
Piping Layout a Feature 

The piping layout was an interest- 
ing feature of the job. All water, 
steam, and vacuum mains are located 
in the basement of the Thies plant, 
with risers through the floor to each 
individual machine. All vacuum pip 
ing is welded wrought steel to elimi 
nate chance of leaks. The piping of 
every kind is easily accessible. 

General contractors for the Thies 
Dyeing & Processing Co. were Brown 
Harry Company of Gastonia, N. C. 

The plant is laid out in a highly 
scientific, as well as practical manner 
so that there will be no back tracking 
of material. Once started, it will keep 


moving forward to its completion. 
Among the many things which im- 
pressed the writer were the small 
amount of labor needed to run a unit; 
the production per unit; the number 
of operations such as scouring, dyeing, 
and washing that one operator can 
perform almost simultaneously; the 
ease with which the tubes were put on 
the carriers; the rapid change from 
in-to-out and out-to-in; the new dry 
ing system; the conveying system; and 
the even penetration of the dyes. The 
variety of dveing such as vats, directs, 
sulphurs and napthol was also notice 
able. 
For 


our classroom work at North 


Carolina State College Fextile School, 


G. W. Steiger, president of the B. 
Thies, Inc., of New York City, has 
supplied some illustrated pamphlets 


which help to follow the 
given in this article 


description 


Strength of Oiled Cotton Cloth 





Test Extending 34 Years Shows Extent 


Oilskins First Gain 


and Then Lose* 


By A. H. Gill and W. D. McJennett 


work was to 
upon the ten 
cloth, of raw 
with or with- 
To this end strips of cot- 
ton from the same piece were oiled 
with the different the 
amount of oil, as nearly as possible, 
being used and the strips subjected to 
the same treatment in drying. 

The used was marked 
“Amory Manf. Cotton Co., Sterling,” 
and averaged seventy-nine threads to 
the inch. 


_ object of this 


compare the effect 
sile strength of cotton 
and boiled linseed oils 
out driers. 


oils, same 


cotton 


The oils used were the best 
raw and boiled American and Calcutta 
linseed oils. The drier used was 
marked “Drying Japan No. 4, Murphy 
and Company,” and contained eithet 
lead or manganese. 

Preparation of the Cloth 

The cloth was dried for 48 hours at 
60°C. (140 F.), immersed in the oil, 
and worked with the hands until it had 
taken up alt of the oil possible. It 
was next passed between the rolls of 
an ordinary clothes wringer, the rolls 
being held together as tightly as pos 
sible with the hand screw. There was 
then left in the cloth about of 
its weight of oil. 

If the cloth were hung up in the 
ordinary way to dry, the oil would 
settle at the lower ends. To avoid this, 
it was hung over a roller, the ends 
sewed together, and the roller re- 
volved until the oil was set or dry. 
The strips used were nine inches wide 
and twelve feet long. Strips were 
treated with each of four oils without 
driers and also with 1.5% of the Japan 
drier. 

Another set of samples was pre- 
pared in the same way with the ex- 
ception of the method of drying. The 
second set was hung in a hot closet 
and dried at a temperature of 60°C. 
without being moved while drying. 

In the first method of drying it is 
believed the oil remained equally dis- 


60% 


* Test was conducted at the 
chusetts Institute of Technology 


Massa 


tributed throughout the piece, and the 
tests bear out this belief. There was 
no means of keeping in motion those 
dried in the hot closet and the tests on 
these pieces show that the oil did set 
tle towards the ends 


Three sets of samples were prepared 
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creases much more easily than the 
unoiled, 

Strength Tests 
The samples were all folded tive 
times over steel templates one and a 
half inches wide, great care being 


taken to have the warp threads parallel 
to the edge of the template, and the 
filling threads perpendicular to them. 
The cloth was cut along the edge ot 
the top and bottom template with a 
sharp knife, and all cut or broken 
threads were removed until a continu- 
ous thread was left at each edge. The 
the 
specimen sewed twice across each end 
hold it in 
breaking. 
men 1/2 


templates were then removed and 


to place until ready tor 
Mhis gave a 5-folded speci 
inches wide. 


he samples were all bone dry when 


tested, having stood 


over calcium 


chloride for 5 to 6 davs. ‘The earlier 
samples were broken in a simple ma 
chine made up of levers acting on an 
accurate reading to 


ounces, the figures obtained being mul- 


spring balance 
tiplied by 20; the breaking speed was 
half an inch per minute. 

the 150-lb. Scott 
Fabric Testing machine was used, em- 
ploying 


In 1927 tests a 
a breaking speed six times as 
high 

The following table shows the gain 
(or loss) in per cent, figured on the 
untreated cloth as a basis. 
that the oil, for ex 
ample, showed a gain after about two 


his means 


Raw American 


in this way for testing aiter two weeks Weeks drying of 12.6 ; about a week 
and three weeks and another set to be later this gain was only 6.7%. It 
tested later. This last set came to had lost 5.9% in about a week: and 
In 34 vears, about 30°, 
ee d 
Tested April, 1894 
Gain Gain % 
About 2 weeks after oiling \bout 3 weeks after oiling 
Method of Drying Cold Ilot Cold Hot 
Drier None Japan None Japan None Japan None Japan 
Raw American 12.6 11.2 13.9 105 6.7 3.2 2.7 1.8 
Boiled American 3.8 11.9 , 13.3 6.6 On 6.3 10.3 
Raw Caleutta....... 11.9) 11.3 11.1 9.5 79 5.2 S.4 14.1 
Boiled Calcutta. . : 13.5 oS 15.1 11.9 Hs 0.5 11.1 3.1 
Tested June, 1927 
ian alesis ac > INnstruc . Loss ©% 
light only recently, as the instructor yy ined of a Cola “Hot 
under whose direction the work was Drier None Japan None Japan 
. . . Raw American 30.0 29.2 50.5 20.9 
done, had long since died. Che Boiled American 28.8 249 27.3 27.0 
‘ > ‘ 1e -@ > > j Raw Calcutta . 27.0 26.6 27.8 20.64 
samples had been kept wrapped in Ppt oh 78 232 S14 246 


paper during these years. It was 
thought that it would be interesting to 
complete the work. This done 
with the results shown under date of 


June, 1927. 


Was 


Weight, Color, and Surface 

The samples dried in the air with 
out artificial heat gained about 5% in 
weight while drying, due to oxvgen 
absorbed from the air. 
mained 
yellow. 


They also re- 
white or only a very pale 

Those dried at 60°C. remained nearly 
constant in weight but turned a deep 
yellow. A similar effect was produced 
by sunlight. When dried in the air it 
was about a week before the samples 
were dry enough to test, while those 
in the hot closet dried in three or four 
days, but were allowed to remain ten 
to fourteen days. The cloth dried at 
60°C. (140°F.) did not have the body 
nor the hard = shiny surface that 
marked dried without heat. 
Those samples where a drier was used 
not only set dry more quickly but gave 
a harder surface than those without. 
The oiled cloth was stiffer and retained 


those 


The actual strength of the specimen 
of grey unoiled cloth was 326 lbs. or 
0.555 Ibs. per thread: after oiling and 
remaining 34 vears it was 236 lbs. or 
0.398 Ib. per thread, an average loss 
of 28.3%. 

Conclusions 

That at first the oil acts as a glue, 
making the cloth stronger. 
sample showed an _ actual im 
strength during the first two weeks. 
That was one of the boiled oils. The 
other boiled oil showed only a very 


Only one 


loss 


slight gain. 

All the samples, again with one ex- 
ception, showed a loss after the first 
gain—in three weeks—due to oxida 
tion. 

Those samples which after oiling 
were dried in the hot closet, seem to 
somewhat greater gain in 
strength than those dried in the open 
air. But on the other hand, the hot 
dried ones showed almost double as 
great a loss during the second week, 
which is not evident from the table. 
When dried at 60°C. (140°F.), the 
oils with the drier seemed to gain less 


show a 
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emicals from the 


Textile Industry 


and you would filch from fabrics their gorgeous hues, 
their delightful sheen, their appealing brilliancy, leaving 
them dull and drab, listless and lusterless. Flat home- 
spuns and unbleached cottons would be in the ascen- 
dancy. Bleaching, dyeing, printing, and finishing would 
revert to primitive methods. 


In the textile industry there probably is in use the greatest 
variety of chemicals and chemical reagents of any single 
industry in the world. The requirements of the industry 
have been anticipated by the American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, which has developed a wide line of textile chemi- 
cals, plus a highly specialized service, to meet every 
present-day demand. 


Anhydrous Ammonia Zinc Dust 

Aqua Ammonia Sulphocyanides 

Carbonate of Potash —Ammonium, Calcium, 
Copper Sulphate Sodium, Aluminum, 
Dicyandiamid Lead, Barium 

Formic Acid Thiourea 

Lead Acetate Urea 

Red Prussiate of Potash Yellow Prussiate of Potash 
Sal Ammoniac Yellow Prussiate of Soda 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Pioneer Producers of Air Nitrogen Products 
in America 


535 Fifth Avenue : New York 
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n strength than those without, while 
the subsequent loss is just the same. 
n the samples dried in the open air, 
il without drier gave a greater gain 
in strength with only a slightly larger 
-ubsequent loss. 

With the cold or hot dried samples 
there is little difference between the 
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same oil with and without drier except 
in the case of the boiled Calcutta oil. 
In this last there is a very decidedly 
larger gain at first when no drier is 
used, but in the second week the one 
without drier dropped to a lower point 
than the one with drier. 

When grey cloth 


unoiled was 


broken, the load, shown by the scale, 
increased steadily up to the point of 
breaking, and the sample broke a few 
threads here and all over the 
specimen. After being oiled the 
samples acted differently in breaking. 
The load increased steadily until a 
maximum was reached. 


there 


For several 


i) 
oe 


(26 


3) 45 


seconds the load remained constant 
without the sample showing any 
change, then suddenly the sample 


broke, generally in a nearly straight 

line across the sample. 
\cknowledgments are due my col- 

league, Prof. G. B. Haven, for testing 


the samples in June 1927. 


Advantages ot Controlling Hydrogen-lon Concentration 
In Wet Processes of Wool Manufacturing 


Many Possible Applications of pH Control Factor 
From Wool Pulling to Dyeing and_ Finishing 


T is almost impossible to find a 

technical journal today which 

does not contain at least some 

reference to either pH measure- 
ments or their many applications in 
the industries. The application in the 
textile industry of this control factor, 
the importance of which has only re- 
cently become so universally recog- 
nized, has been slower than in certain 
other fields. However, it probably has 
just as many applications in the textile 
industry as in any other,—and possibly 
more. In the following discussion 
many of the applications mentioned 
are already in use in some one or 
more plants, the names of which can- 
not be divulged for obvious reasons. 
Many other possible applications are 
merely suggestions for the benefit of 
the reader in his own plant. 

It is well known in the textile in- 
dustry that while cotton cellulose is 
far from inert, chemically, it is much 
less reactive, or much less liable to 
injury during the various wet proces- 
ses of manufacture, than silk or wool. 
And even between the two latter there 
appears to be quite some difference in 
susceptibility to chemical injury. Of 
all our ordinary natural textile fibers, 
wool is the most liable to injury, and 
therefore it is the most likely to be 
affected by the pH variations, or a 
change in the pH of a solution. For 
this reason it appears to be the logical 
place to start the present discussion. 

pH and Life 

It may seem rather far-fetched to 
start this discussion of wool far 
back as the living sheep itself, but pH 
and life, or rather the health and 
disease of all animals, sheep and 
human beings included, are so closely 
related to pH that the discussion 
would be far from complete without 
at least mentioning this phase of the 
subject. The blood of all animals is 
highly buffered, and the animal organ- 
ism appears to be well provided with 
iutomatic regulating 


as 


devices, if so 
they may be called, to control or regu- 
ite this pH within the comparatively 
narrow range necessary for health. 
in many bodily disorders, the pH of 
the blood is disturbed; but whether 
he trouble is due to the change in pH, 
ir the change in pH is due to the dis- 


* Professor of Textile Chemistry and 
’veing at Clemson College, Clemson, S. C. 
The article has been copyrighted by the 
iuthor, who reserves all rights to its use. 





By Chas. E. Mullin* 


HY DROGEN-ION concentration, or pH control, is a new tool 


developed by science and 


destined, this author believes, 


to play an ever increasingly impertant role in the industries, 


and particularly in the textile industries. 


While many mill men 


are inclined to consider this as a laboratory method, its wide 
application and success in the varied processes of many plants 
has already proved, he points out, that its use is beyond the 


laboratory stage. 


He explains that the reason we do not hear 


more about the successful application of this control factor in 
the textile industry may be the reluctance of those who make 


use of it to divulge and discuss the methods and processes em- 


ployed in their plants. 


It is well to remember that the theory 


of yesterday is the mill process of today in the most progressive 


plants. 


The accompanying article merely points out a few of the 
many processes in the wool industry wherein pH control has been 
successfully applied, as well as some other possible applications. 
It will form the basis of a chapter upon the same subject in the 
book upon “pH Control and Its Applications in the Textile In- 
dustries” now in preparation by Professor Mullin in collabora- 
tion with several authorities in this field. 


order, has probably not yet 
definitely decided. The fact remains, 
however, that before health can be 
restored the pH of the blood must re 
turn to normal. 

Any one who is familiar with sheep 
raising can readily verify the fact 
that the health of the animal (sheep) 
very largely influences the grade and 
character of the fleece. Where the 
fleece remains unclipped for several 
years, it is usually very easy to judge 
the conditions, as to the health, feed, 
draught, etc., of the animal during the 
period covered by the growth of the 
wool from the appearance and devel- 
opment of a single long wool fiber. 
On the ewes, even the lambing periods 
are discernible from the fiber itself. 
Undoubtedly, there are some changes 
in the pH of the blood during each 
of these periods, and therefore some 
connection between the character of 
the fiber and the pH of the blood of 
the animal. 

Sheep Dipping 

Another point of contact of the 
wool while on the animal with high 
pH is in sheep dipping. At least in 
some cases these dipping baths are 
quite alkaline and it is possible to in 
jure the wool to some extent at even 
this stage in its history. The same 
also applies to the crude washing 
sometimes given to sheep before 


been 





slaughter; however, in this case only 
water is generally used for this pur- 
alkali is seldom added. 
Wool Pulling 
Probably the next step where pH 
variations and wool come into contact 
is in wool pulling. 


pose and 


There are numer- 
ous methods of depilitation, but the 
two in most common use in America 
are by means of milk of lime, and by 
a mixture of milk of lime and sodium 
sulphide. Needless to say, both of 
these solutions are highly alkaline and 
of high pH. While the depilitating 
solutions are not supposed to come 
into contact with the wool itself, as 
it is applied to the flesh side of the 
skin only, those familiar with wool 
pulling and pulled wools are sadly 


*Couch, “Dictionary of Chemical Terms” 
(1920), defines amphoteric as “Capable of 
acting either as an acid or as a_ base 
according to the nature of the environment 
Thus, aluminie hydroxide, A10,H2, dissolves 
in acids to form salts of aluminum and in 
solutions of strong bases to form alumin 
ates; e.g., sodium aluminate, A10.Naz,.” 

The “Chemical Age Chemical dictionary” 


(1924) states that amphoteric compounds 
are “Compounds which can function both 
as an acid and as a base; e.g., aluminum 
hydroxide, Al (OH)s, which acts as a base 
by forming salts with acids (HCl gives 
Al Cl;), and as an acid by forming: salts 
with bases (NaOH gives Al(ONa);)._ If 
the compound yields both hydrogen and 
hydroxyl ions in solution, it is termed an 
amphoterie electrolyte: eg., aminobenzoic 


acid. When both of these ions are produced, 


the remaining neutral ion is termed an 
amphoteric ion In the case of amino 
benzoic acid this ion is C,H,(NH,)COO'. 


The phenomenon is called amphoteric 


ioniza 
tion.” 


that it usually 
a considerable 
extent, resulting in considerable dam 
the and in a stock of 


much lower grade, which may 


fact 
does reach the fiber to 


familiar with the 


age to wool 


cause 
more or less. trouble in’ many 
processes, such as dyeing, etc \nd 


now that we are upon this subject ot 
the action of the alkalies, or high pH, 
upon wool, it may be well to go into 
this a little more deeply. 


Amphoteric Colloids 
Chemically, wool is known as an 
amphoteric! colloid. Everyone seems 
to be familiar with the meaning of the 


word “colloid” today, but ‘‘ampho- 
teric” is a new one to many. Am- 
photeric means dual-natured,—in this 


case, capable of combining with either 
acids or bases. Now it has long been 
that colloidal sub- 
stance composed largely or entirely of 
amino acids. 
tain both (carboxyl ) 
and basic (amino) groups. 


known wool is a 


These amino acids con- 
acidic groups 
They are 
capable of combining with either acids 
or bases, and hence are amphoteric. 
Therefore, it is not entirely a surprise 
to find that the wool composed ot the 
amphoteric amino acids is __ itself 
amphoteric. 

Chemically, the amino acids are in 
many ways similar in constitu- 
tion to the fatty or aliphatic acids with 
which we are all so familiar. In the 
simpler members of the amino acid 
group, for example glycine (amino- 
acetic acid), of the hydrogen 
the hydrocarbon nucleus 
(CH,) of the fatty acid is substituted 
by an amino (NH,) group, thereby 
transforming our old 
acid (CH,COOH) into aminoacetic 
acid (CH.(NH,.)COOH) or glycine. 
Just as acetic acid is one of the lower 
members of the fatty or aliphatic acid 
series, so is glycine the lowest member 
of the amino acid series. 


very 


one 
atoms of 


friend acetic 


Just as the higher fatty acids form 
soaps with the alkalies, so too do the 
amino acids form soap-like compounds 


with the alkalies. In the same way 
the amino group of the amino acid 


will combine with an acid, forming an 
addition compound similar to the am- 
monia compounds. Therefore, it is 
not difficult to understand why wool 
is attacked, in fact dissolved, 
strongly alkaline solutions, or why plf 
is an important control factor in con- 


bv 
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nection with the wet processes of wool 
manufacture. However, there are 
several other very important fac- 
tors as regards the injury of wool in 
any solution. 

While the amino acids combine with 
both acids and bases, we would hardly 
expect them to combine with both 
acids and at the same time. 
Neither do they and neither does wool. 
()bviously, therefore, there must be 
some point or range of minimal com- 
bination. In other words, there must 
be some point or range between the 
strongly acid (low pH) solutions and 
the strongly alkaline (high pH) solu- 
tions, where both the amount of acid 
or base in chemical combination with 
(or amino acid) is at a 
This point or range is the 
much discussed “isoelectric point.” 


also 


bases 


the wool 


minimum. 


Isoelectric Point and Dyeing 

The isoelectric point? of wool is 
pH 4.8; and for silk, which is more 
acidic in nature, it is pH 3.8. And 
just to show you the importance of 
this point in connection with the 
chemical textile theories of today, I 
am going to digress for a moment to 
mention the dyeing of silk and wool 
with the acid and basic dyestuffs. It 
is well recognized that the basic dye- 
stuffs, which in some cases are of a 
quite basic nature, having a consider- 
ably greater natural affinity for silk 
than for any other natural fiber. Even 
though they dye the less acidic wool 
without mordanting, they are not as 
fast to water upon wool as upon silk, 
undoubtedly the chemical 
affinity between the less acidic wool 


because 


and the basic dvestuff is not as great 
as in the case of the more acidic silk. 

In the case of the acid dyes upon 
silk and have the same 
phenomenon, only reversed. In this 
case the actual dyestuff is an organic 
color-acid, usually a sulphonic acid 
and frequently quite acidic in nature. 
It is well recognized among dyers that 
many of the acid dyestuffs which have 
a satisfactory fastness to water upon 
wool are not satisfactory when applied 
to the silk. Again, ac- 
cording to theory, the chemical bond 
or affinity between the more basic 
wool molecule and the acidic dyestuff 
molecule should be greater than that 
ot silk. Hence the greater fastness. 
To some people this helps to prove 
that the chemical theory of dyeing 
wool and silk should receive consider- 
able attention. 


Alkalies on Wool 
However, to get back to the subject 
of the action of alkalies on wool, with 
this theory in mind it is perfectly logi- 


W ool we 


more acidic 


“Couch, “Dictionary of Chemical Terms,” 
detines the isoelectric point as “The point 
ot electric neutrality or zero potential.” 

rhe “Chemical Age Dictionary” says that 
“B addition of certain electrolytes (i.e., 
ions) to a dispersoid, a concentration of 
the former is reached at which the dis- 
Persoid becomes electrically neutral owing 
to the ions of opposite charge to the dis 
Persoid giving up their charges to the 
dispersoid ; i.e., the charge on the dispersoid 
Is neutralized by that on the ion. At this 
Point—termed by Hardy the _ isoelectric 
boint—coagulation occurs (in absence of 
disturbing factors), and in cataphoresis the 
Velocity becomes zero; e. g., for a silver 
hydrosol the isoelectric point is reached by 
the addition of Ale(SO,), when the solution 
i. iins 26 x 10-5 grams of Al ions per 

hae 3 
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cal to assume that when wool is pres- 
ent in an alkaline solution the injuri- 
ous action of the solution upon the 
fiber may, all other factors being 
equal, be closely connected with the 
pH of the solution. In practice such 
actually proves to be the case. 

The theoretical neutral point, that 
is the pH of theoretically 
is pH 7.0. 
water so 


pure water, 
However, we seldom find 
pure as this. And the 
point or point of minimal 
combination of wool with reagents is 
at pH 4.8. Therefore, it is not un 
expected to find that even water of 
pH 7.0 is more injurious to wool than 
a slightly acid solution; that is, a 
solution of pH 4.8. Furthermore, 
while wool is one of the most 
chemically otf the protein 
group, as the pH of the solution passes 
beyond certain limits, the action of the 
alkali appears to open up 
bonds, linkages, or groups in the kera 
tin (wool) 


isoelectric 


inert 
members 


certain 
molecule, rendering it 
capable of combining with more and 
more alkali. 


Raw Wool Scouring 

Upon this basis it is not hard to see 
just how important the matter of pH 
may be in connection with wool scour- 
ing, for example. <As_ usually con 
ducted, the grease wool is scoured in 
a three- to six-bowl train, with some 
soap and plenty of alkali. Both the 
variety of soap and the amount used 
varies widely, and the same applies 
to the alkali. Now while the so-called 
neutral soap—for example, the finest 
olive oil soap—gives an alkaline re- 
action to most distilled 
water, and in fact does increase the 
pH of pure water, it does not in every 
case increase the pH of an alkaline 
solution and in some cases of high 
pH even reduces the pH of the solu- 
tion somewhat. This reduction occurs 
in spite of the fact that by adding the 
soap to the solution, we increase the 
total amount of alkali present in a 
given volume of solution. The ex 
planation is that the soap acts as a 
buffer, thereby reducing the ionization 
of the alkali present. 

It so happens that even in water at 
pH 7.0 a certain small amount of wool 
substance is dissolving from the fiber, 
and at higher pH values more and 
more of the protein material goes in 
to solution, probably as more or less 
complex the amino 
acids. It is easy to understand how, 
in the presence of alkalies, these prob- 
ably colloidally dissolved or dispersed 
amino-acid-like compounds form soap- 
like compounds which act as_ buffers 
in the solution. Also, the wool fiber 
itself takes up alkali from the bath, 
as will be discussed later, until it 
reaches equilibrium with the solution. 

The matter is further complicated 
by the potash salts present in all 
wools, the alkali present in territory 
and many other wools, and the lime 
and sulphide almost invariably present 
in pulled wools. Also as the stock 
passes from bowl to bowl through the 
scouring machine it carries alkali 
along with it, both in the water in 
and on the wool, as well as in com- 
bination with the fiber, which is given 


indicators in 


compounds of 


up to some extent in the less alkaline 
last bowls of the scouring train. 

On account of these many variables, 
it is absolutely impossible to estimate 
the pH or chemical activity of a wool 
scouring liquor which has been in use 
for any length of time by a titration 
of the total alkali present. Yet, as 
both the activity of the scouring bath 
and the injurious effect of the liquor 
upon the wool fiber are largely con- 
trolled by the three factors pH, tem- 
perature, and time, it can readily be 
understood just important this 
factor is in obtaining the best results. 


how 


From the standpoint of uniformity 
of product, pH is 
portant factor. In previous papers, 
“pH and Action” Textile 
Colorist 49, 665-8 (1927), and “Some 
Notes on Detergents” American Dye 
stuff Reporter 17, 7-12 
pH 
has been pointed out; and certainly, 
if we 


also a very im 


Detergent 


(1928). the 


effect of upon detergent action 


desire a uniformly scoured 
product, it is absolutely necessary to 
control the the 
scouring action in every possible man- 
ner. Needless to say, the control of 


temperature and 


factors influencing 


time alone are not 
sufficient to give the desired results. 
Caustic Soda in Wool Scouring 


Many wool scourers are very much 


afraid of caustic soda, but under 
proper control and in combination 
with the proper assistants, the scour 


ing of wool by means of sodium 
hydroxide is Just as easy, probably 
considerably cheaper, and undoubtedly 
far more safe than scouring with 


control, as 
is now the practically universal prac 
tice. On a the 


sodium carbonate without 


basis of amount of 


“kick” per dollar, sodium hydroxide 


all 
but in the case of 
must be handled with care, and its use 
should 


is usually far ahead ot other 


detergents ; wool it 


never be attempted any 
other basis than under strict pH con- 
trol in the hands of a 


chemist. 


on 
competent 
Rinsing 


Needless to 


scouring liquor 


After Scouring 
say, the pH of the 
is never very low ; and 
in fact, even in supposedly well-con- 
trolled plants, it often runs quite high, 
due to negligence and other causes. 
Now the amount of alkali in actual 
combination with the wool fiber, as 
ash, and quite aside from the alkali 
present in the water in on the 
wool fiber but not in chemical com- 
bination with it, increases with the pH 
of the solution used in scouring or 
otherwise treating the wool. In fact 
when wool is treated for a sufficiently 
long time in an acid solution, the pH 
of which is eventually slightly below 
pH 4.8, the wool loses most of its 
ash content, and probably that remain- 
ing is largely silicic in character and 
held mechanically. The only way this 
alkali is removed from the stock in 
scouring is by rinsing in the last bowl. 

When wool which has been treated 
in an alkaline solution that is above 
pH 7.0 is dried, the alkali in and on 
the fiber becomes concentrated on the 
fiber due to the evaporation of the 
water present, with a resulting in- 
crease in the pH, chemical activity, 


and 
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and chemical injury to the fiber. It is 
not unusual in any wool scouring 
plant to find that stock which leaves 
the last bowl of the washer in good 
condition, both as to color and feel, 
comes off the dryer yellowish and 
harsh. 

hundred 


Ninety-nine times out of a 
this is caused by alkali 
remaining in the stock, due to insut- 
ficient rinsing. 


Therefore, pH con 
trol is of 


importance in rinsing, as 
well as in scouring. 


Neutralizing 


In the case of 


neutralizing atter 
any acid treatment, such as carboniz 
ing, dyeing, ete., either on raw stock, 
piece goods, or wool in any othet 
form, another factor enters into the 


extent of the injury to the stock in 
the neutralizing bath, and that is the 
previous the stock. In 
where the stock or goods 
treated in the acid 
bath, the loss or injury to the material 
in the alkaline bath will be very con 
siderably increased. 


history ot 
other words, 
have been badly 


This is not alto 
gether unexpected, as it can readily be 
imagined that the has 
received an unduly severe acid treat- 


where stock 
ment certain linkages may be opened 
up and made more readily available 
for combination with the alkali 
the neutralization. lor this 
son it is doubly important to watch 
or control the pH of the neutralizing 
bath. 

\nother factor also enters into this 
matter, and that is the difficulty 
the acid 1s 
wool in 


dur- 


Ing rea 


with 
the 
Just as 


which removed trom 


an alkaline solution 
alkali 
ck uubtedly 
bination 

the 


the present in wool is) un 


largely in chemical 


with it in 


com 
many cases, so is 

the stock after 
carbonizing or dveing largely in com 
bination the 
this will be considered more in detail 


acid present in 


with wool, 


However, 


For 
the present we shall continue with its 
removal. 


under carbonizing and dyeing. 


that wool is a 
colloid, and as such the penetration or 
diffusion of water and aqueous solu 
tions through it is not just as rapid 
as many people believe or would like 
fact that can 
readily be demonstrated in the labora- 


Kveryone admits 


to believe lt 48-8 


tory that the removal or neutralization 
of acid present in wool after carbon 
izing is not by any means instan- 
taneous, and under the most desirable 
plant conditions it may take a con- 
siderable time to remove all traces of 
the acid, thereby ensuring complete 
neutralization, without injury to the 
stock. Here again the matter of pH 
control comes into prominence. 


Fulling, Cloth Scouring, Ete. 


While in the foregoing paragraphs 
the discussion has been confined to the 
injurious action of alkalies in scour- 
ing raw wool, the same remarks apply 
with equal force to any other process 
wherein the wool receives an alkaline 
wet treatment. For example, in the 
scouring of piece goods, fulling, 
neutralizing after carbonizing or dye- 
ing, etc. In every case the controlling 
factors are pH, temperature, and time. 

Where the goods are to be fulled 








E B G service is a vision made 
substantial. Practical also in its 
manifold benefits to users of this 


pioneer Liquid Chlorine. 


Its sound basis is, of course, a 
But that alone 
SoEBG 


quality product. 
we feel is not enough. 
places upon sales a rigid inter- 
pretation of business ethies. 
Upon servicing, a broad concep- 


tion of cooperation. 


This attitude toward our custom- 
ers explains many things — in- 
cluding that sense of satisfaction 
which users of E B G Liquid 


Chlorine invariably experience. 


Gov 


Affiliated with Niagara Alkali Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
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CHLORANTINE 


FAST 
RED 
6 BL 


CHLORANTINE 


FAST 
RED 
5 GL 


MONG the fast to light direct 
colors suitable for decorative 
materials and dress goods there 
has existed heretofore a deficiency 


in Reds. 


This deficiency is now remedied 
by the introduction of Chloran- 
tine Fast Red 6 BL and Chloran- 
tine Fast Red 5 GL. 


They have very excellent fastness 
to light and washing. Their other 
advantages also commend them 
to your consideration. 


Request for samples and 
quotations are invited. 
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milled in a soap or alkaline bath, 
is very obvious that both the pH 
d temperature of the bath have an 
portant bearing upon the length of 
time necessary to obtain a given 
sult, and they are also the principal 
ntrolling factors in the amount of 
jury to the fiber which takes place 
the tulling operation. However, 
the previous treatment of the sample, 
especially in the presence of acids, as 
carbonizing, mordanting or dyeing, 
also an important factor in deter- 
mining the amount of injury to the 
fiber in the fulling operation. 
Acid Fulling 
l'rom actual comparative tests upon 
brics fulled in soap and in acid, it 
pears that the strength of the goods 
considerably less affected by the 
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acid fulling process than by the soap 
or alkaline process. But in either 
case it is necessary to have a com- 
bination of reagent and temperature 
sufficient to cause a softening of the 
wool fibers, so as to allow them to 
become attached to each other by the 
working and pressure. Obviously, 
where such a softening 
sired, but where it must be limited on 
account of injury to the fiber, pH 
control is highly desirable. Further 
more, by a study of the pH and tem 
perature factors, it may be possible to 
decrease the time required to obt 
given result and to match a standard 
sample more easily, thus making for 
both better and greater production as 


action is de 


ain a 


well as lower costs. 
(To be continued ) 


W eaving Rayon with Wool 





Twisting 


Rayon 


with the 


Heavier Yarns Is Best Practice 
By B. F. Hayes 


\W EKAVING rayon with woolen and 
worsted varns might be easily 
lone if the weaver could watch his 
work, but the dav of weavers’ watch- 
ng their work is coming to an end. 
Stop motions are to watch the work 
trom now on. They are more reliable 
han weavers for most purposes, they 
lo their work more thoroughly, and 
ey never leave the loom. 
But when we ask the stop motion to 
tch a 150-denier rayon thread work- 
ing in conjunction with, five 
2/20s worsted threads, we are asking 
little too much. 


say, 


The contrast in the 
weight and characteristics of the yarns 
involved is so great that good results 


sannot be expected. It is almost im- 


possible to make either the warp or the 
filling stop motion work perfectly on 
such a combination. 
Warp Take-Up 

lo illustrate our point, let us first 

the The 
being much finer and 
smoother than the worsted, will have 


so much less take-up than the worsted 
2 
I 


nsider warp take-up. 


ravon, 


SO 


it it will become slack after we have 
This 
slackness in the rayon causes the warp 
stop motion Now 
t all schemes to 
his trouble, and they all 
but 
uch better it is to avoid trouble than 


overcome it 


ven about 10 vds. of cloth. 


to stop the loom. 


ere 


are manner of 


ercome t 


ve some degree of merit: how 


One scheme for overcoming slack 


von threads in weaving is to use a 
hter weave for the rayon threads. 
is possible to 
uble by using a tighter weave, but 
is also possible to get deeper in the 


re if we do not use good judgment. 


greatly overcome the 


ave seen a tighter weave employed 
tiat gave extra poor results by causing 

rayon to become so tight that it 
uld break out in the cloth. The 
reads might not break in weaving; 

the rayon, being tighter than the 
Worsted, would press so much harder 
the sand roll that the roll would cut 
rayon thread. The weaver would 
t see these cut threads, as he seldom 
koks at the cloth after it gets to the 


roll. 
stances are very costly to the mi 
all these small broken or cut 
must be sewed in. Even after paving 
out large sums of money and wasting 
much valuable time, the finished clot] 
does not look right, is not perfect, and 
cannot be sold as perfect cloth 
Another 
slack is to use tension rods 


sand The results in such in 


11 
il, as 


threads 


method of taking up the 
In many 
instances, a separate beam is used for 
the rayon. This also is a waste-making 
proposition, and it often makes imper- 
fect cloth also. Nothing is more dis 
pleasing than to see one warp beam 
become empty before another, 
a great amount of waste. 
the 

1 


motion will 


making 


Sometimes when finds 
that the 
allow the loom to run on account of 


these slack ravon threads, he will put 


weaver 


warp stop 


not 


the motion out of gear so that it can 
not stop the loom when threads break 
Weavers should not be allowed to do 
this without the consent of the over 
seer, but in many instances the writer 
weavers to 


has known 


resort to this 


method in order that they would be 


able to run the loom and make some 


money. Then they made imperfect 
cloth. Many weavers think imperfect 
cloth is better than no cloth 
Filling Stop Motion 

We have treated of the inability of 
the warp stop motion to handle warps 
instance, 2/20s 
worsted and 150-denier rayon. 


composed of, for 
The 
filling stop motion is also very much 
tried when asked to work perfectly 
under similar conditions. 

To illustrate, suppose we have one 
pick of this fine rayon to five picks of 
»/20s worsted If we so adjust the 
filling stop motion that it will stop the 


loom everv time the filling breaks, it 


will stop the loom falsely when the 
ravon filling is in use It might also 
make shiners by making the ravon 
filling tight. If one pick of filling is 
tighter than another, the tight pick 
will shine differently making imperfect 
cloth 


Twister Provides Solution 


1 1 


I believe that the twister is 


answer in solving our rayon problems 


\t the present time the writer is using 


yarns composed of rayon and worste 


twisted together in such a manner that 


he retains all the beauty of the ravon, 


and at the same time eliminates 


its 





troublesome features The resulting 
varn is fullv as easy to handle on our 
ordinary looms as anv other vari It 
costs money to twis in this 
manner, but when we the re 

sults obtained, it is certainly well 


worth the t 


COS 


So far ravon has been used very 
little in men’s clothing The write 
1 1 1 
would like to suggest, wwever, that 
“yy —_— 
possibly men have a suppressed desire 
TO! h ind ome ipparel Per] ap there 


is a new field here awaiting develop- 
ment ry at we can sell the eoods if 


we produce them I am not positive, 


1 1 


but T know for sure that we cannot se 
them if we lo not produce them 
Ravon and worsted twisted together 
and made into cloth can be cros dved 
viving two different colors. In twist 


ing ravon with other fibers, care must 
he taken not to drown or cover the 
ravon with the other fiber. However, 
twisting can be done in such a manner 
that rayon will not become lost but 
will stand out in a striking manner 


Direct Cotton Dyes for Viseose 





Recently 


Developed 


Temperature- 


Range Test Allows Accurate Selection 


Contributed by Courtaulds. Ltd. 


URING 


tion of the suitability of direct 


on the determina 


work t 
dvestuffs for the dyeing of 
test 
veloped which enables a more selec- 
gradation to made 
individual dyestuffs than 

sible by the suction or capillary test 
hitherto used. Moreover this test has 
the additional of 
the possible error due to variation in 
the twist of the threads used by dif- 
ferent workers in the test. 
By way of example, Sky Blue FF 
and Benzo Fast Blue 4GL have suc- 
tion numbers of 9 and 8 respectively, 


cotton 


viscose, a simple has been de- 


tive be between 


was pos- 
eliminating 


merit 


suction 


but large sc ile Ww rk i 
shown that the latter dvestuff ga 
pooret results han the torme to i 
rreate! degree than one would expect 
from the small difference in the suc- 
tion numbers. 
Temperature-Range Test 

This new test has been called the 

“temperature-range” test and is 


carried out as follows: 
sufficient for eight dyetests is 
of the dvestuff 


and is divided into eight equal vol- 


Dveliquor 
is made 


under examination 


umes (the volume of liquor to vis- 
cose was 40 to 1 throughout the 
work); this ensures that each dye- 
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bath contains the same amount of 
dvestuff and assistants. The dye- 
liquor was made up as follows:  sufh- 


cient was made up for nine dyebaths 
to ensure having a surplus over the 
volume required for eight dvebaths. 
\ll the dyestuff, soap and 


salt were boiled up in half the total 


giauber- 


volume of dvyeliquor; then the re- 
maining half volume was added as 
cold water. The eight dvebaths were 
then filled with the dveliquor which 
was cooled or raised to the requisite 
ditferent Che pet 


temperatures 


centage of the various dvestuffs tested 


was based on a 4% Sky Blue FF 
shade, so as to give approxi itely 
the same dey ot shade at go°( 

The assistants used were 2° vay 
ind 10° glaubersalt. It is absolutely 
essential that this method should be 


1 = 1 
carried out exactly as detailed above, 
1 1 
rader to get reliable esults cot 
ible with tl e made by es 
tablishing tl test 
ight nall skeins o Viscos 
und trom the same co 1e1 i 
} 1 1 
Ske which ensures the wse It eight 
_— - 1 : 
VISCOS( skeins Of equal dyeing il 
hit 1} kei 1 ] ] 
1It\ 1 Hest SKeINS are aved ) 
1 1 1 1 ; 
ut-an-nour nm the above eig ive 
haths at the tollowing range of t 
peratures in deg ees centigrace 2 
JO 50. 060 “oO. SO at Oo | 
¢ See t} it t test uit 1 
ri borate apparatus, but comes 
scope ot the most simplv equippe 


Ivel Ouse laboratory. 


Extraordinary Differences 


i1 test ws extrac 
ferences in. the ultit \ I 
| r ed bv the variou lire cot- 
n <dvestutt Some dvestutfs like 
Chrysophenine G and Ievl Orange 
G show maximum afthnity at 20°C 
\\ ich ot idually becomes less is the 
temperature is raised. Other dvestutt 
ike Chlorantine Fast Green BI 
Benzo Fa Brown Gil \ r 
u itfinitv at 20°¢ bu ‘ } 
ity T1Ses \V th NCcrease ( te ¢ 
ture to a maximum at go \gain 
Ve tutt ke Py 1 () 1 (, 1 
Brilliant Ren oO 4 eel > 
i ium ilhinitvy at so ( t t ( 
e the affinitv decrease ) 
¢ ihe and lower temperatut 
| perience mw It t 
lvestutfs which OW u 
finitv for cose it 20 < O1ve e 
st even ults in large ¢ I 
on commercial viscose, while t e 
dvestutts which show maximu 
tinitv for viscose at 9o°( e 
st uneven results in large e 
vork on commercial viscose Fron 
basis a comparative determina 
ion of the even dyeing properties ot 


direct cotton dyestuffs on viscose may 
be accurately made with the 
that 


the laboratory determinations 


issurance 


large scale work will confirm 


For Compound Shades 


enable the 


Not 


most 


only does this test 
suitable available dyestuff for 
self shade to but it 
is of still greater value when making 
the choice of the most suitable 
ible dyestuffs for use in compound 
The golden rule in choosing 
(Continued on page 57) 


any be chosen, 
avail- 


shades. 
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Plant of Jacques Wolf and Co., Passaic, N. J. 





For Rayon Knitters: 


RAYON LUBRICANTS 


A series of rayon lubricants developed in our Re- 
search Laboratories to meet individual require- 
ments in rayon lubrication. 


For ideal lubrication we prepare blends of: 


Colorless, 


Odorless, 
Neutral 


Russian Mineral Oil and the highest grade of vege- 
table and animal oils. The resulting product: 


1—Is a limpid oil with marked “search- 
ing” lubricating qualities ; 
2—-Emulsifies easily in hot or cold water; 


3— Does not *“‘scum out’ when washed or 
scoured out; 


4—Actually leaves the rayon softer and 
with the proper silky texture; 

5—Does not develop odor or color on 
stored rayon; 


6—Is ALWAYS UNIFORM ALL 
WAYS. 
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SPECIALIZED 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


JACQUES WOLF X Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N.d. 


Pacific and Mid-West Representatives 


THE CIBA CO., INC. 


San Francisco, Cal. Chicago, IIl. 
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“Distinguished for tts high test and 
uniform quality—”’ 


SODA ASH 


WYANDOTTE Light 58% Soda Ash 
has always met the exacting re- 
quirements of the Textile chemist. 


KELL] 


CAUSTIC SODA 


High test 76% has been developed 
to meet the requirements of opera- 


tions necessitating special qualities 


KKKK<<S = 


GY such as— V. 
y RAYON — MERCERIZING V) 
| WY 
BLEACHING — FINISHING VY 
Y 






WYANDOTTE operates its 
own limestone quarries, 
salt wells, coal mines, 
| steamship lines, cooper- 
| age, foundries and ware- | the 
| houses. Ve 


l 
| 


CR ERE KEK 


Control of the source of 
raw materials guarantees 
uninterrupted deliveries. 


a 
Michigan Alkali Co. 


General Sales Department 


21 East 40th Street, New York 
Chicago Office, 1316 South Canal Street 


{lso Manufacturers of 
Calcium Chloride and Bicarbonate of Soda 
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Lift-Type Hosiery Dyer 


Capable of Gentle or Increasingly 
Drastic Action 

\ new Klauder-Weldon  lift-type 
rotary hosiery dyer was shown pub- 
licly for the first time at the Knitting 
\rts Exhibition in Philadelphia, April 
10 to 20. It is manufactured by H. 
\\ Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Bethayres, Pa., and is claimed to give 
unusually complete control of all fac- 
tors in dyeing. It has the same 
evlinder construction which has been 
found satisfactory in the operation of 


Vew Lift-Type Rotary Hosiery Dyer 


he regular rotary type of Klauder- 
Veldon hosiery dyer; and the same 
nel metal construction is used. 


One of the advantages of the new 


ype machine is that a very gentle 
reasingly drastic action may be 
ed by raising or lowering the 
er, which corresponds to raising 
vering the liquor level With the 
ype of machine, the dyer 1s said 
less concerned with his liquor 


r formula condition, since he 





1 


tke advantage of a standard con 
on both. In this way, the dver 
un a high liquor level and secure 
tle action. He can let his reel 
mw in the liquor through a con 


11 +] 


te period of t 


he process 1e 
lent insofar as mechanical 
is concerned to running with a 
g liquor level. This results in 


ening up of the goods and a 


change of position, insuring complete, 
thorough, and quick penetration. 

This also enables him to apply commodate the natural wea 
degrees of mechanical action and suc- 
cesstully 
sometimes 
troublesome, especially 
goods that have already 
worked in some other type of equip 
It is claimed that the dyer can 
more nearly standardize his formulas 
to more conveniently sample and add 
\n easy loading and unloading 
condition is provided. 


claimed that 





stockings can 
facility and 
cashmere 
stockings. The dyer is said to have 
complete control of all elements which 
| goods, both 


the dveing ot 


and condition of goods 


Expansible-Tooth Sprocket 
Lengthens 

Maintains Efficiency 
jue device for prolongit 


ii «ile 
sprocKet cil 


laXIMMUM efhciency Of Opera 


developed by 
Sandusky, O., 
manufacturers. 


vecially designe 
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NEW MACHINER 


sible sprocket, the teeth of which may 


be adjusted trom time to time to ac 


t 
and con 


sequent elongation of the links of a 


chain. This elongation, though 


seemingly slight in any one link, is 
multiplied by the number of links in 





Construction of Expansible-Tooth 
Sprocket 


engagement with the sprocket, caus 
ing a misfit between chain’ and 
sprocket and a consequent jerky and 
noisy action This shortens the life 
of both chain and sprockets, more o1 
less power is wasted, and the trouble 
naturally increases with each day's 
added wear in the chain bearings 

\s shown by the illustration, the 
sprocket is constructed with adjust 
able teeth of special design Both 
sides of the body rim are machined 
to insure true running and to re 
ceive the teeth which straddle and are 
firmly clamped to the rim. lurned 
bolts closely fitted in the rim pro- 
ject through elongated holes in the 
teeth, the latter being secured rela 
tively to the pitch diameter by means 
of square beveled-edge adjusting 
blocks fitted between lugs on the 
teeth. \ hole is jig-drilled through 
the blocks at a point four varying 
distances trom the edges, and when 
the blocks are mounted on the bolts 
the pitch diameter of the sprocket 1S 
governed by the arrangement of the 
blocks 

When received by the user the 
sprocket is correctly assembled = to 
properly fit the chain. After the chain 
has elongated beyond a proper fit on 
the sprocket, the nuts are released and 
hI] 


the eccentric blocks readjusted so as 


to expand the teeth to a next irgel 
pitch diametet This takes but a few 
minutes to perform and is_ usually 
} 1 5 } 4] 
required only at long intervals, the 


wear and consequent elongation o 


‘ ' ‘ 1 1 
the chain being greatly retarded '\ 
maintaining its proper fit nthe 
sprocket. Extra thick lock washer 
yd thea + ¢ 
under le nuts eve ( 
' 
eve WOTKINYG 1OOs¢ 
()t course the oOdv never wears 
out and the alloy steel teetl 
i\ WV ¢ r ou € O 1 t ire 
' 1 
re ceabie wit tee I 1 
tinct dvantages cl eM 
1 ocket ¢ 1 ett ern 
onget ( WT e ( ( rm 
quiete rul ney ( . 
Ss proc ket 1 | 1 


(2629) 
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PROCESSES 


Outside Barreled Sunlight 


New Paint Very White, Hides 
Well, and Flows Freely 

Phe U. S. Gutta Percha Paint C: 
Providence, R. |., manufacturers ¢ 
the well-known Interior Barreled Sun 
light, have developed an_ exterior 
paint known as QOutside  Barreled 
Sunlight. The formula is said to have 
heen developed after many vears of 
field tests with numerous pigment 
and a wide varietv of combinations 

t being believed that exposure and 
time could best determine their value 
The manufacture of the paint includes 
an adaptation of the Rice Process, 
which is an important factor in the 

nufacture of Interior Barreled 
Sunlight. 

The new paint is claimed to be in 
tensely white, have remarkable hid 
ing power, and to flow freely Spe 
cial attention has been paid to pro 
viding a good surface for repainting 
ifter a reasonable service period has 
elapsed. In this way, the time often 
required for sandpapering and scrap 
ing a paint that has scaled or peeled 
is saved. Outside Barreled Sunlight 
IS claimed to weal away evenly 
powdering slightly rather than check 
ing or cracking 

The paint is sold primarily in the 
white, but it is said to be easv to 
tint with ordinary oil colors On 
quantity orders, the manufacturers 
offer to tint at the factory without 
extra charge, matching any color 
sample submitted. The paint may be 
purchased in cans trom one gallon 
down to one-half pint, in five-gallon 
buckets or in 55- and 30-gal. churn 
equipped steel drums 


Emergency Light and Power 
oO a oO 


Small, Complete. Self-Contained 
Generating Unit 
The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 


(Co. has developed a small, complete 





110-Volt Emergency Power Plant 


a o ) 
1O-volt ervice 1} 1 ce 
ened tor tandb el ce piace 
} 
é e emerges \ 11) é 1 
( ot baiiuyt ) ¢ Val 
ource of pow 
| 
1 1i¢ plant pacity KW., 
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New Machinery and Processes—Continued 


automatic in both start design is the fact that, despite a redu 


tion in size, the number of accelerati: 
points has been increased. An 


construc VU ERE. proved appearance is secured by 
an WU - use of drawn-shell enclosing cas 
Z 
MOO 


generator 15 


all cooled 


The CR-4065 starter is a constar 


speed type for general purpose appli 
| tions, and the CR-4066 is the s 


Reverse-Plating Hosiery 


Device Makes Patterns in Eight ] type with the addition of dyna: 


Steps and Six Colors W BOL j braking. The CR-4166 is an adju 
ew method of needle control t N Yyy | | 1 | able-speed type with dynamic brak 
te floatine thi to : 4 | 

eT i HO He nae le a J} | ) 


| and full-field features. The CR-4 

| | is a constant-speed type, revers 

with dynamic braking. The CR-4 

} is an adjustable-speed type, revers 

| with dynamic braking and full 
ATM : 
——— features. 

he enclosing case covers li 

over two pins at the top of the box 

bottom being held by a screw. 

is in accordance with the Un 

writers’ requirements which state 1 

if the cover is removed, it must 

held in place by a device which 

quires tools to open it. This eli 

ates thumb nuts and latches. On tl 


starters provided with dynamic bi 


ittachment for Reverse Plating 


an adjustor to provide for the - : 

so ing a small relay is used to prevent { 
various normal skein lengths. The pear aee aed Sa act 

: ‘tlati solenoid from being re-energized until 
action is a firm but gentle oscillating ‘ 
Kees eae orl = the motor has come to rest. The « 
movement ane serves t Straighten - : . 
ne - tacts of this relay are connected in 1 


pick-up circuit. Thermal over! 
protection is provided by means 


varn automatically. The skeins 
len out in such a manner that the 
nds are pre te Pron slipping. : . 1 _ - 
ids are p gronnie pene ‘ee single-coil relays designed for over- 

, S1 “al » controle separ- . ; was 
h side can be controlled sey load protection and having a thet 


ind therefor » side can be ; . 
and therefore one side can be capacity to stand high inrush current 


rated wl » skeins are ing placec rn : 
ated while Ke in - being ~~ l [hese relays only operate in extr 
. j . j . 1 or remove 1 ie Opposite side. “9 ei 
Skein Seutching Machine — 0°" © removed trom the opy conditions and serve as a warning 
he production is within 300 to 350 


hour \ period ot operation 


1 


the operator that the motor or wi 
Shakes Out Silk or Ravon Skeins 
After Dveing ol to 3 mins. is all that is 

14,-] | 


bedhne iSSALL irk lraust require The machine is said to be 


requires attention 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 

; DrcoRTICATING machine 1,665,971 F 

Qo vl Ww rkmanship, and con Michotte. Paris. France Assio 
durable materials It is 


considerable size, substantially 


Ramie Corp. of America, In 
2-hp. electric moto Orleans. La 
the machine stand Hostery, Manufacturing full 
1,665,972 Bo AD Nebel, Phil 
. , . Pa 
Starters for D. C. Motors wrenwc. machine. 1.665976 
Pechin, hil lelphia, Pa 
Designed to Give Definite-Time WK xNittixnc machine, Circular 
Acceleration H. | Davis, Martinsburg, 
\ssigned = t | Interwoven 


In New 
1 


KONI 


line of direct-cut 
for general put 


been introduced 
1.006.006 


sine 


provide , Athens 
accelerati 1 1Or constan | 
istable-speed motors, and 


» types bearing the 
joos, CR {O0O6, e 
1 CR-4168. One 


advantages ot the new 


1,665,514 


I appriratus. 1,665,624 
rad, Boston, Mass 

ScoURING machine for washing 

ot wool and their mixtures. 1,6 

F. C. Planell, Sabadell, Spain 
SHUTTLI 1,665,221. FE. C. Richar 

H. Gill, Westboro, Mass. Assigne 

Westboro Weaving Co., New York 
SHUTTLE box, 1,665,572. W. S. W 

Bethlehem, Pa. Assigned to Benjam 


1 TT 1) . . . ° ° , ‘a6 oO oO ntercy Y 
pattern m Machine for Shaking Out and Straightening Yarn Skeins Eastwood Co., Paterson, N. J. 
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Scoured 


Colored Stains on 
White Wool Yarn 


fechnical Editor: 
We have a problem in our yarns which 
we wish to present for your considera- 


tion. Enclosed you will find a small 
sample of some of our woolen yarn. 
You will notice that this yarn is tinged 
with a blue color which seems to spread 
from a small spot in the single end. This 
has been appearing for the past six 
months in our yarns, and while we have 
tried to trace it back to its source, we 
have met with no success. This stain is 
always the same color. We would be 
very grateful to you for your opinion on 
this matter. The following information 
may be of use to you: 

We use no colored stock in this batch. 
Our emulsion is composed of lard oil, 
borax, and ammonia. We scour our yarn 
with a red-oil soap, composed of red oil 
and soda ash. This blue coloring does 
not show up in the carding, spinning, or 
greasy yarn, no matter how long it is 
left in storage. Neither does it show up 
immediately after the yarn is scoured, 
but makes its appearance in from four to 
twelve hours after the yarn is scoured. 
It first appears as a small spot and 
gradually increases to the maximum. 
It does not come out in the dyebath but 
remains even after dyeing, and can be 
plainly seen in the form of a blue streak. 
We have had the opinion that under a 
microscope this blemish appeared to be 
of bacterial growth. 

We will greatly appreciate it if you 
can tell us whether in your experience 
you have ever seen such a development 
as this. Also from the above facts, if 
you could advise us as to where to look 
for the cause of the trouble. (6435) 


The trouble is caused by the black 
fibers mixed in with the white. These, 
no doubt, are flyings from some other 
batch. The black on these fibers is 
dyed with an acid-black dyestuff. Any 
material dyed with acid black will not 
stand an alkali such as ammonia or 

During the scouring process 
the alkali in your emulsion sets free 
the dyestuff, and after the goods have 
laid for a short time the dyestuff gets 


soda ash. 


in its work of staining the white 
stock. The way to eliminate the 
trouble is to prevent colored stock 


from getting in the batch. 

In case you have a lot of this stained 
irn which you wish to use in light 
shades, you can give it a light strip 
ing with hydrosulphite. This will 
lear up the stains. 


lf you will examine your yarn once 
more you will readily see black stock 
twisted in with the white here and 
ere. Where the black stock is you 
Will notice the yarn is stained con- 
silerably more than anywhere else. 
We feel quite sure this information 
will clear up your trouble. 


* * * 


Spinning Mohair 
lchnical Editor: 
Ve are sending you a piece of mohair 
and would like your opinion as to 
it you think it ought to spin to; also 
different drafts it ought to have. We 
e been giving it a 6 draft through 
eicht operations and cannot spin it to 24s. 
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Would like to know what you think of 
same. (6437) 
The top is low in quality and has 
a poor staple. We would not care to 
spin above 18s from it. | 
tions are too many. Your drafts are 
all right. The top would be better if 
it could be aged for two or 
months. Try a layout using six 
operations, omitting the can gill, and 


“ight opera- 


three 


adding 14%% of olive oil, using 
straight oil or a heavy emulsion. 
Avoid high speeds. 

* * * 


Glazing Mattress Sewing Thread 
Technical Editor : 

Can you give me a formula for glazing 
8/4, 4/6, and coarser counts on a three 
brush dressing machine? I would like a 
high luster and soft finish. This thread 
is used in sewing mattresses. (6429) 

Use a barrel containing 50 gals. of 
water, and add 20 lbs. potato starch, 
3 Ibs. cocoanut oil, and 5 Ibs. Japan 
wax. If too stiff increase the amount 
of wax and reduce the 
starch. Put the starch 
of cold water and stir well; then add 
the cocoanut oil and wax after dissols 
ing in hot water. Turn on the steam 
and bring to a boil slowly, stirring 
while it is coming to the boil. Let boil 
10 min., then turn off steam. 
is then ready to use. 

A thread finisher of wide experi 
ence replies to this question as fol 
lows: 
coarse counts in the thread trade are 
given below. 


Formula No. 1 


amount of 
in the barrel 


The s1Ze 


Good formulas for polishing 


la. ele Mw ig et 10 gals 
MORESO! les kote $5505.45 5 Ibs 
MNES trios si Glen Cee we 1 lb. 
os ea ee 1 Ib 
Formula No. 2 

PGUALOMSLALCI a s...64iss6 ws og 15 lbs. 
Grease T or White cotton 

SIMONE Sn wets wae stale Ss 4 Ibs 
Parain: WaKiss casks edness 6 lbs 
ASGCOBMBE” O18 cs o.c:00:0:e crea siedie 2 lbs 
PII Rie nd iow Wedie-wale aids 1 Ib. 
Soil up into 50 gals. 

Mix up the potato starch in cold 


water before adding to the solution. 
Boil up the other ingredients in about 
35 to 40 gals. of water, adding the 
starch last, while constantly stirring 
the solution. 

I consider No. 1 formula the better. 
If it is too stiff cut down on the 
tragasol. In using No. 2 formula, | 
would recommend making up a small 
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the results are 
found to be too harsh, cut down on the 
amount of starch. 


sample mixing and if 


According to another thread fin 
isher, counts like 8/4 and 4/6 should 
be run under the roll for the first two 
brushes and over the roll on the last 
brush. A 
lbs. ; 


lbs.; beeswax, 


eood formula is flour, } 
IO lbs. ; cocoanut oil, 2 
lb.; and Gum A, 1 


The flour could be omitted 


starch, 


or 2 lbs 


and more starch added if this were 
thought advisable. Make the «above 


nuxing into 30 to 35 gals. 
x * x 


Streaks in Dyed Cotton Atlas 
Cloth 


Technical Editor : 

[ am enclosing a piece of dyed warp 
knitted cloth which shows streaks that 
follow the yarn; also a piece bet I 
ing dyed. The raw cloth is scoured with 
pine soap and 5 Ibs. soda ash. 6422) 


werore Tr 


We would require more 


compilete 


definitely 


information to place the 
In the first place, we do not 


whether or 


trouble. 


know not the cloth is 


shrunk. The harshness of the undyed 
piece would suggest a slight shrinking 

I] that 
it is unevenly harsh points to incom 


or else poor scouring 


ae 


le tact 


plete processing at either of these two 
places. If the cloth has been shrunk, 
the trouble may be in the scouring be 
fore shrinking, which must be very 
thorough. Or i 
ing itself, 


it may be in the shrink 


This last is too long a 


problem to attack without more data 


lf the cloth has not been shrunk, then 
very probably the scouring before 
dveing is at fault. 

The question does not state how 


The TEXTILE WORLD: 

Please accept my sincere thanks 
for the very practical information 
contained in your good letter of 
the 30th ultimo in reference to 
the ° 

I am transcribing this informa- 
tion to the interested party in 


Mexico, furnishing him at the same 


time with the names of the leading 
manufacturers of said equipment, 
and assuring you that your good 
co-operation in this matter is sin- 
cerely appreciated, I beg to remain, 
Very truly yours. 
(Signed) F. SUASTEGUI, 


Mexican Commercial Attaché. 





In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our 
i received 
Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. In the case of 
In this way answers can bé given which will 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line 


questions pertaining to textile matters 
WORLD. 


damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


ability, 
TEXTILE 


from any regular subscriber to 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will 


be signed by the correspondent’s 


name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld 


For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical 


Editor, 


TEXTILE WORLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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long the scouring takes, nor how much 
soap is used, nor how much cloth is 


scoured at a time, nor how much 


water is used. Very likely the trouble 


is here, and we would suggest ex 


perimenting along these lines; first, by 
using a different soap, say one with a 
good animal fat base. Then try 
Ing the quantities ot soap and soda ash 


and the duration of the bath, 
1e goods are 


vary 


seeing 
particularly that. tl well 


and that the bath 


worked all the time 
is too strong rather than too weak in 
chemicals. he subsequent rinsing 
need not be so thorough and in facet it 
may be found expedient to use soap in 


1 


the dyebath to prevent the color taking 


too rapidly 


Phe trouble mav still be in the dve 
ing method Mhis is a verv close 
ee esas fiat 41 
tabrie of a type in which the dveing 


must proceed slowly, the color being 


gradually applied This is done by 


temperature control, by adding the 


color a little at a time, and by 


using 
leveling ivent lhe monopole oil 
and glaubersalt should be all right 





11 1 


used are all right, 


\lo t likely the ves 


but it might be as well to consult a 
reliable manufacturer of dvestuffs as 
to the lle will be 


correct type to use 


only too elad to cooperate 
he appearance of the dyed sample 


ives the Impression of some threads 


of varn that have taken the red dve 
ind have left the others ‘These 
threads may have a slightly different 
content of wax in the raw state, or 


thev mav have received some previous 


ditferent chemical treatment. In 


either case we believe experimentation 


with very thorough scouring and si 
With very thorougn scouring and Siow 
even dyeing will solve the problem 


. Kk « 


Peroxide Bleaching 


Technical Editor 

What is solozone?) What does it con 
stitute? Is it an ultimate bleaching com 
pound or do the goods have to be pre 
pared beforehand; that is, boiled in kiers 
and with alkalies? Any other informa 
tion on the above which you can give will 
he vladly accepted (6436) 


Solozone is the trade name for 


technically pure sodium peroxide. It 
is not a 


mixture of chemicals but an 


oxide of sodium, liberating an atom 


of nascent oxygen which has the prop 


erty of bleaching the various fibers. 
When dissolved in water, solozone or 
sodium peroxide splits up into caustic 


The de 
gree of success in bleaching with this 
commodity depends on the stability of 
the hydrogen peroxide. In 


soda and hydrogen peroxide. 


a highly 
alkaline solution, the hydrogen perox 
that the 


unsatisfactory. 


ide dissociates SO 
results 


this 


rapidly 
will be lor 
liberated 
is either wholly or partially neutral 


reason the caustic soda 


ized with sulphuric acid (depending 
bleached ). 
liquor is 


Even 
further 


on material to be 
then the bleach 
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processed fabric —a drop * . 
of dirty, trouble-making oil. ra | 
It simply oozed its way out of = 1 
some overhead equipment . rg 
lost its balance... and F 
landed like a tear bomb in fi 
a crowded street —in_ the : 
wrong place! s 
Some mill men take such a d 
. a 
spot on their goods as advance ‘ 
notice for a ‘‘ second” tag. 
° Others simply brush on a little c 
e V er 18 a y O! } 245 right over the soiled sur- \ 
. VM 
face and let this modern 
ae . cede . Scouring Oil skip away the 
Pexolive Kwiksolv will protect ale 
| r trouble. Then, when _ the t] 
YOUT PTOCCSSES.. ...6 «04 the safe, goods are scoured in the regu- s 
sure way discovered by Palm- lar manner, you can't find even : 
Pe : the shadow of the spot . . . or 
olive’s laboratories r 
of the cleaner! 4 
Y' YL need never have a loss with rayon if you will follow Let us send you a five-gallon P 
the simple procedure many are now using can of our 245 Scouring Oil for F 
a 
\s a result of 66 years soap study, Palmolive laboratories, trial. Keep it near your te 
leaders in the making of soap products for all uses, have examining board. Write. t] 
developed Texolive Kwiksolv. It 1s a sure, safe way that . 
brings the finest results tl 
a HERRICK & VOIGT tt 
lexolive Kwiksolv is a powdery, mealy soap, each grain a 1 
tiny sponge that 1s instantly soluble the second it touches 99 John St., New York di 
water, no matter what the temperature Selling Agents for New England Selling o 
— Agents > 
~ : e RR \ ; =MICAL g eee 
It is 92°0-plus, all soap-—Its instant solubility means greatest pore CORP. a NCOMPANY nin 
economy because there 1s no waste—because, too, it speeds ‘ factor Bayonne, N. J. 470 Atlantic Ave , Boston th 
processes Western Selling Agents ai 
oS. J. HEFTL & SONS di 
lexolive Kwiksolv is an exclusive olive oil base product, 120 West Kinzie St., Chicago, Il c] 
unique in formula and result No other manufacturer can cl 
make 1t 
tw 
’ ‘yy* rey 0} 
Send for Trial for Tests 2 th 
Send for an acquaintance barrel of Texolive Kwiksolv today. : 
let your experts trv it give it any test thev will. We . 
know they'll recommend its continued use th 
Cc 
PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR z 
Broadcast every Friday night rom a 
() ll p. m.. | tern an 10 al 
i aad SURE mmpany 3 ty 
‘ : > y > . a? ~ - , i : 
| the PALMOLIVE-PEET COMPANY es _ 
| > , = . ‘ . oe r 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 3 51 
NT ‘ Radger l lakes md K wu hs Be 7 
Dp. aa ep es, a Rene 2 te 
| l ] ( ‘ 1 Gra ca ( sfa Veultra wd GQ) = 
arise a n 
RKELE KANSAS CITY MILWAUKEI . p 
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tabilized with the addition of silicate 
soda. 

Usually the peroxide bleach is car- 

ed out without preparing the goods 
heforehand, and it may be carried out 
n kiers, bleaching over night, as the 
boiling-out is carried out in the caustic 
oil. 

If you are further interested in this 
rocess, we would suggest that you 
to the material to be 
bleached and the apparatus on hand 
(type of kiers, etc.) so that we can 
give you a detailed working formula. 

* * * 

. ~~ a 
High-Sley Rayon Cloth 
Technical Editor: ; 

Will you tell me if I should figure the 
diameter of rayon yarns the same as 
cotton. For instance, a 150-denier arti- 
ficial silk yarn is approximately the same 
size as a 35s cotton yarn, and as you can 
place 154 threads of 35s cotton side by 
side in one inch, does this also mean that 
you can only do the same with a 150- 
denier artificial silk? If the diameters 
are about the same, do you think it good 
practice to try to weave more than 176 
ends per inch in an eight-shaft warp-face 
satin, using 150-denier artificial silk for 
warp? About the heaviest cotton cloth 
woven in this class is 176 ends of 36s 
warp and 88 picks of 25s filling. I shall 
appreciate your answer. (6424) 

When speaking of the number of 
threads per inch that will lie side by 
side, it means the number of ends or 
threads that will lie side by side, but 
not in the cloth. Whatever 
tables have been made relative to the 
diameter of cotton yarns are of little 
practical value to the weaver, for 
even the so-called authorities differ 
as to the diameters. Ashenhurst’s 
table estimates that a 32s cotton 
thread is 1/148 of an inch in dia- 
meter. Taylor, another English au- 
thority, claims that a 32s cotton 
thread is 1/156 of an inch in dia- 
meter. When the experts 
disagree, we are left to use our own 


advise us 


as 


woven 


so-called 
good judgment, based on experience. 

The practical weaver will find lit- 
tle help in any table of cotton yarn 
diameters because of the fact that the 


diameter of any cotrwn thread will 
change very materially with any 
change in the number of turns of 


twist per inch. A hard-twisted thread 
of 32s cotton will be of less diameter 
than the same count twisted loosely. 
The hard-twisted thread, while con- 
taining the same amount of cotton as 
the loosely twisted thread, will 
compressed to a smaller diameter. 

The question of how many threads 
of any number can be woven into a 
cloth depends on the twist in the yarn 
and the character of the weave. Soft- 
twisted warp and filling will bed to- 
gether a great deal easier than hard- 
twisted warp and filling, even though 


be 


the hard-twisted threads will be of 
slightly less diameter. This is true 
no matter what the weave may be. 


The hard-twisted threads have more 
spring which keeps them apart. 

The eight-end which is 
termed the weave, will ad- 
mit of a very high sley with a low 
The standard cotton venetian 
s constructed about as follows: 154 
x 68, 2/60s warp and about 28s single 


sateen, 
venetian 


1. 
p NK. 
i 
1 
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filling. The 2/60s warp is given a 
soft twist in the single yarn before it 
is twisted into two-ply, and when 
twisted into two-ply it is given a low 
number of turns of twist per inch 
This is done to assist in obtaining a 
lustrous finish when piece merceriz 
ing. The 2 is equal to a 
single, and little difficulty is experi 
enced in weaving this fabric if it is 


60s 


308 


drawn in the reed correctly, usually 
four ends per dent of the reed. 
There is no reason why an eight 
end sateen could not be woven with a 
sley as high as 176 ends per inch of 
150-denier artificial silk, 
equivalent to a 3514s 


which is 
single cotton, 
providing the warp is drawn on 
harnesses and reeded per 
dent of the reed. The reason why 
this should be drawn on 


16 
five ends 
16 harnesses 
is that the warp would be too crowded 
if only eight harnesses were used. It 
to cut 
harnesses at 


is poor economy down the 


number of the expense 
of the yarn. 


The success in weaving a high-sley 


cloth, whether rayon or cotton is 
used, depends largely on the manner 
in which the varn is drawn in the 
harnesses and the reed. 

ek 


Substitute for Horse-Hair Cloth 


Technical Editor: 
I am sending you a sample of hai 
yarn and the cloth made from it Phis 


was produced in Germany under my su 


pervision. Could you give me any it 


formation as to whether there is a field 
for this fabric to be made in_ this 
country? If so, how can I get in touch 


with people who are interested in manu 
facturing this product? The cloth is 
especially designed for coat linings, to be 
used in place of horse-hair lining, and 


t 


can be made in many constructions 
6434) 

The hair yarn referred to is spun 
on the worsted system, we should 
judge, and is very hard and wiry. 


When woven into a fabric a compara- 
tively stiff cloth with the characteris 
tics of horse-hair cloth is produced 
We should judge that this fabric 
would be very useful in many types of 
garments, and have recommended the 
inquirer to manufacturers 
and mills who might be interested. 


* * * 


clothing 


Crepe de Chine Construction 
Technical Editor: 

My firm has asked me to produce a 
crepe de chine that will not shift warp 


ways. Do you think that the following 
construction will answer the purpose 
Warp—2 ply, 3 in a dent, with a 60 reed, 
431% in, wide, 6 shaft; filling—112 picks 


of 3-thread, 13/15 Japan, 70 to 75 turns 
per inch. Can you suggest anything bet 
ter? Is a false reed 
above construction? 


necessary for the 


(6432) 

The suggested construction certainly 
will be a tightly bound cloth, and we 
do not think it will slip very much. But 
the fact that the inquirer is putting in 
112 picks of 3-thread will lift it pretty 
well out of the crepe de chine family, 


and the cloth will be more of a radium 


than a crepe de chine. In addition to 
this, it would be a slow weaver and a 
hard running job. <A false reed is 


absolutely necessary for the above con 
struction. 


1 
} 


In case the cloth is to be made actu- 


ally, we would suggest a width of not 
over 41/2 in. in the reed, as the cloth 
in a 43 in. reed width would not 
shrink under 41 to 42 after being 


the 
high pickage, which will keep the fill 


finished on account of extremely 


ing from producing a real crepe. 


x: * * 


Use of Left-Over Woolen Yarns 


echnical Editor: 


When a style is finished we have 8 
or 10 Ibs. of filling left over, sometimes 
more. Then on another style we will 
have more filling left over, but of a dit 
ferent run and color. For example, on 


one style we may have 8 or 10 Ibs. of 1! 






run black, gray, or some other dark 
color; then on another stvle about the 
same amount of 134 run or 1% run black, 
gray, or other dark color. These varns 
may be the same twist, either right or 
left, or may be 1, 2, or 3 holes of twist 
different. Would it be possible to mix 
these yarns on a spool and ‘use them for 
selvages Would this have any effect on 
the cloth in finishing if varns were used 
in cloths having these runs for body ot 
fabric and about the same turns and _ the 
same direction of twist? At the present 

waste, 


time this extra filling is cut up int 
but 1f it t 


is possible to use it for selvages 

without injury to the cloth, it will save 
quite a lot of waste. (6430) 
he usual way to use up surplus 
filling yarns is for headings. It would 
be taking a change from the selling 


standpoint to use odd sizes, twists, and 
} 


but vou know best 
\lso it 
would be rather risky to use odd yarns 
tor 


colors for selv ages, 


what your trade demands 


selvages from the standpoint of 


With some weaves and 


} 
Sil 


finishing. 


types of fini there certainly would 


be trouble. A great deal depends upon 
the character of cloth this waste yarn 
is used with. You might experiment 
along the lines you have in mind and 
see just how fat No one 


with 


you can 


ZO 


at a distance, unfamiliar your 


local conditions and stvles of product, 


can give a specific answer to your 
The problem will have to 
be worked out in your own mill. 


oe a 


questions: 


is . 
Sizes of Sweaters 

Editor: 

having quite an argument re 
sweaters In making 
sweaters we allowing two inches for 
stretch, the same as for and 
shirts. Some of our customers claim that 
in ordering some other place the sizes 
are full That means a 40 will 
measure 20 in the chest We 
would like to what the standard 


measurements the different gar 
ments. 


(6431) 
ie National Outerwear 


Technical 

We are 
garding sizes of 
are 


jersevs 


size 
across 

1 

KNOW 

are ior 


ry Knitted 





MINNESOTA worsted mill found 
itself in need of an experienced 
spinner. It took exactly six words, 
broadcast through the medium of Tex- 
tile World’s Clearing House —to ac- 
complish their purpose. They ran the 


following ad, one time only, receiving 
15 replies — 





WANTED 
Experienced Spinner for Worsted 
Yarns 
Address — Adv., Textile World 





Here is a typical example ot low-cost 
resultful Clearing House service. 
When you are in need of capable help 
— remember the Clearing House. 





(2635) 57 
Association, 347 Fifth \ve New 
York, after two vears of study, has 


14 1 1 
vorked out tables of shaker 


sweatel 





measurements, and we are sending a 
copy to the inquire he custom ts 
to recognize sweaters which come 
within 5°% either wav as satisfactory 
It should be noted that the measure 
ments given are only tentative and 
inmnot be used as standard. 


Direct Dyes for Viscose 
( ¢ th tf 1 page 49) 


dyestutts for use in compound shades 


those dvyestutfs which dve 
same rate at the 


same tem 


perature. Preterence should always 
be given to those dvestutfs which 
show the maximum affinity for vis 
cose at 20° ¢ Untortunatelv a full 


range ot dvestuftts with maximum at 


tinitv at 20 ¢ is not vet available, 


mot 


e particularly in the tastest direct 
dvestutts ; 
the 


manufacturers. 


but this problem is 


attention of dvyestuff 


When 


available 


receiving 
dye 


such a 


stuff is not the suitable dye 


stuff with maximum affinity at the 
nearest temperature to 20°C. should 
be chosen This may best be made 
clear by examples. 

The temperature ranges of Sky 
Blue FF and Benzo Fast Blue 4GL 
both show maximum affinity at go°C 
while Sky Blue FF shows a certain 


atlinity at 20°C., which gradually in 


creases to a maximum at goC 


Benzo Fast Blue 4GL shows on af 
finity at 20°C. Only at 50 to 60°C 


does it show the same affinity as Sky 
Blue FF does at 20°C. Therefore 
Benzo Fast Blue 4GL dyes more un 
evenly than Sky Blue FF as dete 
mined by this test. This result is 


confirmed by big-scale experience 


Even dyeing browns may be built 
up from combinations of Ieyl Orange 
(;, Diazo Brilhant Orange GR 
as a direct dyestuff), and Direct Fast 
Black B, dyestuffs 
show maximum affinity at 20°C. It 
Orange AG 
is substituted for Icyl Orange G, an 
pro 
duced, because Chlorazol Fast Orange 
AG shows minimum affinity at 20° ¢ 


(used 


because all three 


however, Chlorazol Fast 


uneven dyeing combination is 


and maximum at go°C. Such a com 
should not be used; and, it 


bination 
the fastness of shade demanded com 


te 
pels the use of Chlorazol Fast Orange 
\G, it should be combined with Benzo 
Kast Light Scarlet 4BL and 
last Grey BL, 
maximum affinity at 90°C. 


Benzo 
because they also show 


1 


\lthough this “temperature range’ 
that dyestuffs which pos 
strongest affinity at the low 
est temperature are the most even dye- 
ing, it does not mean that they have to 
The 


rule that viscose should be dyed at as 


test shows 


+] 
s@éss tne 


be dyed at this low temperature. 


high a temperature as circumstances 
permit holds good. Those dyestuffs 
like Ieyl Orange G which dye viscose 


perfectly even at 90°C. give uneven 


results if dyed at 20°C 
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Rohm & Haas Company 


INCORPORATED 





Hydrosulphites and Sulphoxylates 


We have specialized for many years in the manufacture of these allied products, 
which are now favorably known throughout the whole textile industry, for purity, 
uniformity and efficiency. Prompt shipment at all times can be relied on. 


Lykopon—Anhydrous Sodium Hydrosul- Formopon Extra—Basic Zinc Sulph- 
phite, for reducing Indigo and Vat Dyes, oxylate Formaldehyde, for stripping wool. 
and for Stripping. Protolin S—A new water-soluble strip- 
Formopon—Sodium Sulphoxylate Form- Pet» Tequiring very little acid. 

aldehyde, for discharge printing. Indopon W—Indigo Discharge Assistant. 


FACTORIES 
Office Bristol and Bridesburg, Pennsylvania 
7th and Locust Sts. BRANCHES 


| Chicago, Illinois Gloversville, New York 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA Boston, Massachusetts Charlotte, North Carolina 








TEXTILE OILS 


—for every branch of the industry and 
covering every mill operation. All Sul- 
phonated and Soluble Oils, Softeners, 
Dyeing and Finishing Oils. All Animal 
Pe and Vegetable Oils, Greases and Compounds. 


no more 


Catt ©} Let our Chemists advise you $0 
Teta 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


HARRISON, N. J. CHARLOTTE. N.C BOSTON. MASS 
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\ew Construction and Additions 
Anniston (Ala.) Mfg. Co. will let con- 


tracts on April 26 for a two-story, 75 x 85 
ft. addition to its picker building. J. E. 
sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are the en- 
neers, 

*Elizabeth Bartlett Mills, Acworth, Ga. 
Machinery for the first unit of the Eliza- 
In 

b 


th Bartlett Mills has been installed, The 
iilding is of modern fireproof, brick, steel 
and glass construction, and will be operated 
for the manufacture of bed coverings, win- 
dow hangings and upholstery 
Echota Cotton Mills, 
reported 


extension 


material. 

Calhoun, Ga., are 
to have completed plans for the 
of the plant and new warehouse. 


J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are 
the engineers. 
*Crown Cotton Mills, Dalton, Ga., have 


awarded contract through Robert & Co., At- 
lanta, architects and engineers, to Sam N. 
Hodges, Atlanta, for the construction of a 
four-story and basement, two-compartment 
warehouse with 40,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 
The building will be 107x105 ft., of rein- 
forced concrete, tile wall coping, structural 
steel beams and lintels and cast iron col- 
umns. Sub-contracts have been awarded as 
follows: Brick to Dalton Brick & Tile Co. ; 
structural steel and miscellaneous iron to F. 


Ek. Golian Co.; cast iron columns to Paul 
Wright & Co., and lumber to Pine Plume 


Lumber Co, 


*Gainesville (Ga.) Cotton Mills. The ex- 
tension to the Gainesville Cotton Mills, 
which has just been completed, will increase 
production 40%. New looms have been in 
stalled and spinning machinery purchased, 

January & Wood Co., Maysville, Ky., 
will proceed with reorganization of its 
Maysville Cotton /’Mills. A three-story, 
70 x 73 ft., extension to the mill building 
will be erected as well as a new 40 x 70 
ft. warehouse. Plans are being prepared 


by J. E. Sirrine & Co., engineers, Green- 
ville, 8. C. 

*Berkshire Cotton Mfg. Co., Adams, 
Mass., report that no new looms have 


been installed in the Adams plant. 


J. 8S. Boyd Co., Williamstown, 
reported to be planning an addition 
be built this spring. 


*Little Falls (N. Y.) Fibre Co., which 
purchased Mill No. 5 of the Phoenix Mills, 
Little Falls, will take possession in the 
near future. Machinery has been sold 
to the Strowd-Holcomb Cotton Mills, Ine., 
irmingham, Ala., and is now being 
shipped there, 


Mass., is 
to 


*sStowe Thread Co., Belmont, N. C. 
struction work of the Stowe Thread 
recently organized at Belmont, with R. C. 
Stowe as president, will begin shortly. 
Plans for the mill building are being pre- 
pared by R. C. Biberstein, Charlotte, and 
building contract is to be let within the 
next few weeks. The main mill will be 
133 x 3807 ft., one-story. The plant will 
be equipped with 6,500) spindles, produc- 
ing 40s combed yarns. 


Morowebb Cotton Mills 
C., recently installed 
regulators, 


Stovall, N. Cc. It 


Con 
Co., 


Co., 
three 


Gastonia, 
humidity 


is reported that D. A. 


Burwell, of the Burwell Tie Co., Stovall, 
is planning to establish a canvas glove 
and a rug manufacturing plant here and 


intends to purchase machinery at once for 
this purpose. 


"Jepson Art 


Inc., Wadesboro, 
N. Cc. 


which this company 


Weaving, 
The new plant 


plans to build at Wadesboro will be in 
operation in September. Plans have not 
yet been completed for construction but 
the mill will probably be — one-story, 
0) x 220 ft., of brick and steel construc- 
tion, Construction is scheduled to begin 
May 15. The company, headed by H. B. 
Allen, president, and T. Covington, 
Ireasurer, is capitalized at $200,000. 
Fifty looms will be installed and about 
7) operatives employed. Alfred Jepson is 


perintendent. 


Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C., are 
reported to be installing 500 Draper 40- 
inch looms to replace a similar number 
of narrower width. Installation will be 
completed in July. About 5000) spindles 
a necessary card room equipment are 
also being placed in the mill. This sum- 
ier a complete Barber-Colman system of 


spooling and warping will be added. 


Gaffney (S. C.) Mfg. Co. According to 
Walter S. Montgomery, Jr., treasurer and 
hager of this company, announcement 
Wil be made next week of an extensive 
taprovement program, reported to cost 
about $500,000. 

“Fr. & J. Mills, Laurens, S. C. Construc 
t has becun of the new plant for the 
Pr & J. Mills, recently organized at Lau- 


Indicates previous mention of project. 


rens under the direction of E. J. Jessee, 
former superintendent of the Watts Mills, 
Laurens. 


Fact and Gossip 


Lavonia (Ga.) Mfg. Co, is operating 
a full production basis, with day 
night forces, and will hold to this 
ule for an indefinite period. 

Athol (Mass.) Mfg. Co. Edwin A. Clare 
vice president, will become president of 
this company upon the retirement of S. A 
Reed as president and treasurer and Ira 
D. Wheeler will become treasurer 

Shove Mills, Fall River, Mass.. 
sumed operation after a 3 
down, 


on 
and 
sched 


have re 
weeks shut 


Grant Yarn Co., Fitchburg, Mass., is to 
sell one of its mills for $38,000 to the Ever 
Spark Plug Co., Ine., for occupancy 


*Orswell Mills, Fitchburg. Mass All 
property and machinery of the Orswell 
Mills, recently in liquidation, will be sold 

Utica, N. Y. The Industrial Advance 
ment Corp. reports an advance in 
textile operations for April with mills 
operating at 76% of capacity and employ 


ing 88% of total working forces. 

Utica (N. Y.) Cotton Co., Ine. Notice of 
dissolution has been filed in the county 
clerk’s office in this city by the Utica Cotton 
Co., Ine. 


Art Cloth Mills, Lowell, N. C.. have been 
taken over by the National Weaving Co., 
under the direction of R. L. Stowe, presi 
dent, and A. C, Lineberger, Jr., treasurer 


The company is capitalized as follows: 
$263,000, first preferred stock: $600,000 
second preferred, and 8,500 shares of no par 
common stock, Fine dress goods, shirtings 
and draperies are manufactured, 

*Hansahoe Mfg. Co., Valley Falls, R. I. 
Real estate, machinery and equipment of 
this company were sold at auction last 
week. The mill building, containing about 
100,000 sq. ft. of floor space, was purchased 
for $40,000 by Morris Reidy, Worcester, 
Mass. It is said that a Worcester textile 
concern which Mr. Reidy represents will 
equip the plant and have it in operation 
within three or four months, employing 
about 300 operatives. 

American Thread Co., Westerly, 
temporarily shut down for repairs. 

Eureka Cotton Mill, Chester, S. C., is 
running on a maximum production sched 
ule, with day and night working forces, and 


BR. i, ie 


will hold to this basis for an indefinite 
period. 
Parkdale Mills, Gastonia, N. © have 


adopted a 4-day week production basis, and 
expect to maintain this curtailed schedule 
for a number of weeks to come. 


Graniteville (S. C.) Mfg. Co. is operating 


on full time. 

*Brandon Corp. Greenville, S. © A 
minority of the stockholders of the Wood 
ruff (S. C.) Cotton Mills objecting to the 
proposed merger of the Brandon Mills and 
the Poinsett Mills. Greenville, and the 


Woodruff Cotton Mills has altered the plan 
for the present, Stockholders’ meetings have 
been deferred until the last of May. The 
stockholders of the Woodruff mill will meet 
on May 22, when definite action will be 
taken. The objection is understood to be 
based upon the stock exchange basis worked 
out for the merger. 

Janesville (Wis.) Cotton Mills Co, has 
been organized with capital of $100,000, to 
operate a local mill for production of ab 


sorbent cotton, ete. T. P. Burns, treasure 
of the Janesville Batting Mills, will be an 
officia] of the new company. M. L. Harned, 


Janesville, is one of the incorporators. 


L. 


New Construction and Additions 
(Ala.) Mfg. 


WOOL 


*Scottsboro Co., Inc., is re 


ported to be in the market for looms for 
manufacturing chenille and tufted rugs. 
Olson Rug Co., Chicago, Ill. The new 
mills recently completed by the Olson Rug 
Co. are now in operation for the manu 


facture of Wilton rugs. 


Stillwater Worsted Mills, Ashaway, R. I., 
will award contract at once for a one-story 


brick and wood weave shed, 48 x 189 ft 
*Western Canada Woolen Mills, Ltd.. 
Edmonton, Alta.. Canada, is the name of 
the new mill which will be located at Eid 
monton by W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., tex 
tile engineers of Hamilton, Ont It is 


understood that construction will commence 
immediately. 


Fact and Gossip 


*Adams (Mass.) Woolen Mill. Arthur 
Bronstein, treasurer of the Maine Woolen 
Mills, Camden, Me.. and purchaser of the 
property of the Adams Woolen Mill, will 
form a new corporation under the laws 
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| An Ounce of Performance 
is Worth a Pound 
of Theory 


= 


70% of leading textile mills regularly use 


TRADE MARK 


NON- 


UNITED STATES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 
because its performance suits their needs 
better and more economically than ordi- 


> 


nary oils. 
Actual tests have proved for them that— 


f NON-FLUID OIL stays in bearings— 
[ (our exclusive process gives it remarkable 
'% adhesiveness) giving dependable protec- 
| tion from frictional wear— 


it keeps off the goods—-no more oil spot- 
ting to reduce selling price 


it lasts several times as long per application 
as liquid oil and so 


SEE 


costs less per year for better lubrication, to 
say nothing of the labor saved by fewer 
oilings. 


[= 


We'll stand upon NON-FLUID OIL’s 


performance in your mill just send cou 


pon for testing sample and_ bulletin 


Lubrication of Textile Machinery.” 
—— See cllso —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


CATALOG—— 


Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” 
and samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below: 

Pickers 

( ards 

Spinning Frames 


, | 
Looms | Shafting 
Motors 


| Chain Drives 


Twister Rings 
Ball Bearings 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. r.W. 4-28-28 










NEW YORK 6 NEWJERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Cc 






Warehouses: 
PROVIDENCE,R.1. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HICAGO, ILL. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


ATLANTA,GA. 
CHARLOTTE,N.C. 
GREENVILLE,S.C. 
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Starch 


EFFICIENCY and ECONOMY are the 
watchwords today. Modern mill men who 
hold to this motto are discarding ordinary, im- 
perfectly refined starches and selecting those 
special types best suited for their individual 
conditions. 





es A nT -— = 


Some desire increased weight, all need in- 
creased strength and better weaving qualities ¢ 
for the warp. r 


A P O ty f l EAGLE is a Standard Brand for thin boiling 
V V i U starches for warp-sizing—you know the results 


you seek—we know and can provide the proper | 


Solvent Mod- ||} "°" 
erately Priced. 


ERCULES Steam-dis- 
tilled Pine Oil is con- 


stantly finding wider use in the 


textile industry. Its solvent and a ee ee eee 
PLANTS have learned that “any old’ 


STARCH or DEXTRINE will not do the . 
work. To secure the proper “ feel” the desired 
weight, the attractive finish, careful discrimina- . 
tion must be exercised in selecting 





penetrating properties make it 
valuable in bleaching and in 
dissolving out gums and waxes STARCHES and DEXTRINES ; 


found In raw fabrics. We manufacture all approved yactanies 5 
90 THIN BOILING CRYSTAL 


We can ship pine oil 162 GUM 163 GUM 
DEXTRINES AND BRITISH GUMS 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. : 


Wate for specificati 17 Battery Place 
P t ses and NEW YORK CITY 


. 
prices. SELLING REPRESENTATIVES 
Corn Propvets Sates Co. Corn Propucts Sates Co. 
47 Farnsworth St. Woodside Building, 
Boston, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 


promptly in any quantities. 





HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


973 Market Street k 
Wilmington Delaware | . GTC: 
| “ ' 
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Mill News—Continued 


( the state of Delaware and 
have the mill in full operation by 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., Clinton, 
Mass., resumed operation this week after 
a shut down since April 18. 
Royalston Mill of the American 
Co. South Royalston, Mass. 


hopes to 
May 1. 


Woolen 
This company 


h been authorized by the state to sell 
its electric lighting plant here to the 
Gardner (Mass.) Electric Light Co. 
*Wales (Mass.) Woolen Mills, Ine. Be- 
ause of a mortgage which would not per- 
mit removal of any of the property the 
proposed auction sale of the mills has not 
taken place. 

Queensbury Mills, Worcester, Mass., are 


reported to have sold their 5-story mill at 


300 Southbridge St., to Philip H. Duprey. 
They will consolidate their business at the 
Sargent St. plant. Mr. Duprey bought for 
development. 

M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd., Wor 
cester, Mass., resumed operation on April 
23 after a shut down since April 18 

La Crosse (Wis.) Woolen Mills have 
moved into their new building at 1911 
George St. 

All Wool Blanket Co., West Allis, Wis., 


recently organized to operate a local woolen 


mill, will be represented by Maurice Geisen 
West Allis, one of 


feld, Cawker Building, 
the inecorporators. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


*Hackettstown Silk Hosiery Co., Hack 
ettstown, N. J., is completing installation 


of equipment in its local building and will 
begin production early in May. 

*Superior Mfg. Co., Hoosick Falls, N. Y 
The new addition which this company is 
building to adjoin the main plant will be 





used for storage and will be completed on 


Aug. 1. 

*Gilky Knitting Mill, Marion. N. C., 
recently reported organized by W. K. M. 
Gilky who will be president and treasurer 


of the new company, will begin operations 
about May 15 for the manufacture of 
boys’ fancy golf hose. Fifteen Banner 
diagonal knitting machines have been pur 
chased and will be installed in a building 
to be leased by Mr. Gilky 


*Endurance Knitting Co., 
phia, Pa., has awarded contract to Wm. 
F. Lotz, contractor, for an addition to 
adjoin the present plant at 241 W. Wyom 


Ine., Philadel 


ing Ave. The new building will cost 
more than $14,000 and will house addi 
tional equipment to be installed upon 


Dana M 
concern and 


completion. 
of the 
mill 


Carmer is president 
superintendent of the 


*United Underwear Mill, Boyertown, Pa., 


has not installed 5 
machines as recently 


additional 
reported. 


knitting 


Davisville, Pa. Contract for the erection 
of new building to be occupied by a hos 
iery manufacturing concern, has been 
iwarded to E. Allen Reeves, of Abington, 
Pa. Clarence FE. Wunder is the architect 
in charge of plans for this structure. 


Fact and Gossip 
Cooper, Wells & Co., . 
though no immediate expansion of the 
plant is indicated, the capacity will be 
doubled within a period of about 90 days. 


Deeatur, Ala Al 


Clayville (N. Y.) Knitting Co. has 
opened a new department for the manu 
facture of knitted cloth for overcoatings 
The plant will not be enlarged to accom- 
modate this department 
Roff Knitting Mills, Ine... Cohoes, N. Y.. 
re running with night shift due to in 
reased business 
Royal Knitting Co., Ine., Troy, N. Y.., 
perating near capacity with an en 
arged working force. 


Ormsby-Morris Co., Waterford, N.Y. The 
Plant and equipment of this company, 
Which discontinued business last year, are 
for sale 


Anchor Knitting Mills, Whitesboro, N. Y., 
reported to be extending operations by 
ng on additional help in some depart 


hents 


Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills. 

lolders will meet on May 8 to 
report of a special committee 

ng proposed changes in the capital 
of the company. 


Stock 
consider 
regard 

struc 


Union Hosiery Corp., High Point. N. © 
\ charter has been issued to this company 
With $100,000 capital subscribed by W 


B. Thomas, C. E. Earl and N. W. Bales. 
of igh Point. 
C. T. Houghten & Co., Cincinnati. O 
t reported that this company will lo 
its main plant in Carbondale, TIL, 
that the new mill will be in oper 
in-a few months 
, ites previous mention of project 
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*H. C. Aberle Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
denies the report that it is interested i: 
purchasing the Greensboro (N. C€.) Full 


Fashioned Hosiery Mills. 


Arr-Tee Knitting Mills, Philadelphia 
Pa. M. Rivkin, identified with this con 
cern, manufacturers of sweaters, knit 
jackets and shakers, for many years, is 


withdrawing from the firm. It is reported 


that Mr. Rivkin will start, in the next 
few weeks, a new company to engage in 
the manufacture of knit goods, the details 


of which will be announced within the next 


month. The new company, it is reported 
will trade fs the West Point Knit Wear | 
Co. 


Harrisonburg, Va. J. R. Gambill wants to 
get in touch with manufacturers of knitting 


machines and machines to make Woolen 
blankets. 
Victor Knitting Mills, Milwaukee, Wis 


is reported to be in liquidation Business 














will be discontinued as a result of the 
fire which damaged the plant” several 
months ago. <A large portion of the ma 
chinery and equipment will be sold 

Bates & Innes, Ltd., Carleton PL, Ont., 
Canada. Considerable damage was done me 
to this plant by recent floods. The power cA G ) 
plant of the Almonte (Ont.) Knitting Co.., Ss ae 
Ltd., was damaged and operation of the @ — PSCOHAUROLOA-G CHEMNITZ eo 
Hoochelage Mill of the Dominion Textile 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, was interfered with  AEBIER -. | 

—— 
SILK _ 

I ' 
| re 
fe _ ¥ 
New Construction and Additions I } 

*Keene (N. H.) Silk Fibre Mills. Glen { | 
roy W. Scott, Keene, is the general con 7 
tractor for the two-story, 60 x 105 ft. ad . 
dition which this company is erecting. Con — 
tract for the roof has been awarded to ; 
Cc. F. Worcester, Keene. 

Setwick Mills, Ine., Ashboro, N. C., have 
applied for a charter to establish a plant 
at Ashboro for throwing silk It is re 
ported that the new enterprise will l« 
operated by E. L. Setwick, manager of the 
Ieon-Ferenbach Silk Co., Ine... Bradford 
Pa... and that work on the buildings will 
begin at once | 

*Klotz Silk Mfg. Co., Ine., Reidsville, | 
N. CC. The warehouse at Reidsville which 
this company recently acquired is being | 
remodelled and equipped for a= silk mill 


The building, which contains approximately 


10.000 sq. ft. of floor space, will house » | 
separate units, one for throwing and one | 
for weaving For the present the product 

will be shipped to the company's plant at | 
Clifton, N. J., to be dyed. 


*Katterman & Mitchell, Stanley Ae 
The Lola Gingham Mills which were re 
cently taken over by Katterman & Mitehell 
of Paterson, N. J., are being equipped for 











the weaduction of treed abe ace will Of all the processes required for the manu- 
operate as a branch plant. | ~ j j j 
_*Berryville (Va.) Silk Mill. Construe facture of woolen fabrics, the finishing 
has been ict to Hugh N. Ritter: local con | process is the most important—for it gives 
tractor. and it is expected that the struc 


the fabric the final mark of distinction. 


ture will be ready for occupancy within 2 


months, Thirty-two looms have been in 
Rerryville forthe weaving school whieh is | To obtain the soft and mellow handle for 
in operation. | 


It is estimated the plant will | 
over $250.000. Partners in the enter 
prise are Joseph LeBert deBar and Emil E 


cost 


your woolen fabrics, we recommend type JT 


Mattern, Grantwood, NJ... who. are. con. | Decating and Lustering Machine built by 
Ne Yow Ny ae Wis wane we | S G. Haubold A.G., Chemnitz. 


The new plant will be equipped with indi 


Sind cs SU Ge cadet te the cca | The Haubold Company has developed and 
he ne: al re | . . . ° e e 

ers built finishing machinery since 1837. Their 
Fact and Gossip | machines are being operated in all textile 
pakrank oem wate, Inc. Wilmington centers of the world. 

el., recently reported incorporated with | 


$650,000 capital, is a new concern in whiel 
M. J. Frank & Co., Ine... New York, are 
stockholders to the extent of a substantial 
amount. 

I. Kravitz Silk Co. Paterson, N J 


Arnold J. Walzer, Jersey City, and William 
Ss. 


Write us for additional information on type 
JT Decating and Lustering machine. 


J.J. KREHBIEL 


_Erichs, Paterson, have been appointed re | 
celvers for this company, following filing of 
involuntary petition in bankruptey, in joint 
bond of $20,000. 

Miesch Mfg. 


Co. and 





Buser Silk (Co., | 
Paterson, N. J.. have consolidated The 
new concern will be called the Miesch Mfe 
Co. Officers are John C. Welwood, New TEXTILE INERY: PE [AL PURPOSE MACH RY 
York, president; Raymond G. Buser, Pater MACH ~§ C INE 
son, vice-president and Arnold Meyer, Pat 
pn, eae 381-41 AVE,.NEW YORK,NY 
Susquehanna Silk Mills... New York TH ” ne 


- . are arranging for resumption of oper 
ations at their mills in ! 

April 30, following a 
inventory and 


Pennsylvania 
10-day 
equipment repairs. 

Marian Silk Mills, Ine... Wind Gan. Da 
have purchased the property and machinery 


shutdown for 


IMPORT 


of the former Triangle Silk Mfe. Co.. to 
manufacture ravon goods and ravon mixed 
fabrics. Oneration will start at onee. TI 
Triangle Silk Mfg. Co. plant has been idl 
since it was put into receivership last year 
*Carl Schoen Silk Corp., Valley Falls 
R. IT. This plant has reopened after a shut 
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When a strong sun 
hits your fabrics — 


EW fabrics with new designs 

smart and interesting. Will their colors 
hold strong, sunfast when they meet Ol’ 
Sol’s golden rays next summer? Or will 
they fade out dull and lifeless? . . . breed- 
ing complaints and returned goods .. . ? 


Test your dyes before you use them. Know 
their fastness to light without waiting for a 
two-week-on-the-roof test. With a Fade- 
Ometer you can test 40 swatches of dyed 
yarn or fabric at one time . . . and within 
a few hours you have a test more accurate 
than the sun, itself, can give. You can guar- 
antee your sunfast colors—and prove it! 


The Fade-Ometer does Read “Colors, Fast or Fugitive?” .. . it 


not use any form of Mer lists many well known users. Sent on 
cury Arc, Quartz Tube 
or Ultra Violet Light request. 


Atlas Electric Devices Co., Inc. 
364 W. Superior St., Chicago, III. 


NEW YORK BOSTON a ‘A OF —— 
F. Schlayer S. R. David & C Inc 


hic oe nr 
25 Howard St 252 Congress St No Delawat 


FADE-OMETER 





BUTTON BREAKER 


Its presence will lift any plant out of mediocrity into distinction 


. end ee il p 
-* . i) 


a 
BALL BEARING THRU-OUT 
POSITIVE DRIVE ENTIRELY ENCLOSED 


ROLLERS 


PATENTED 


Perfectly true Perfectly balanced 


Cannot become frayed or roughened 


BUTTONS A REAL ACHIEVEMENT 


They can’t come out —— They can’t wear thru — Heads can’t cone off 


THEY ARE INDESTRUCTIBLE 


“Perfection” is a superlative term but this machine approaches it 
very closely 


MORRISON MACHINE CO. 


PATERSON, N. J. 














WOOL 


April 28, 1928 


Indispensable 
to WOOL 
Importers 


BENTLEY’S 


Wool Cable Code 


Contains words and phrases suitable for use in all sections 
of the wool, top, noil, yarn, rags, shoddy, mohair, alpaca, 
camel’s hair and silk trades. Code words are chosen so 
that the wool supplement can be used in conjunction with 


“Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code.” 
orders promptly filled. 


Price $10. Mail 


Sold Exclusively in the U.S. By 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


334 Fourth Ave. 


New York 





Trouble-free performance 


A better socket 
Dovetailed flutes in 
the wrench and 
socket interlock, 
giving that perfect 
grip needed for solid 
setting and quick 
removal. Pressure 
tends to contract 
the screw; no 
spreading sockets 
and slipping 
wrenches. Bristo 
set screws hold! 


It costs less to maintain 
textile machinery equipped 
with Bristos, because their 
unique design eliminates 
many common set screw 
troubles. May we send sam- 
ples todemonstrate? Write 
for folder 819-D. The Bris- 
tol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
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Vill News—Continued 


d of several days and will operate with 
tead of 3 shifts. 
taunton, Va. Negotiations between the 


cl ber of Commerce of Staunton and A. 

s tland, Inc., Paterson, N, J., for the loca 

t of a silk mill at Staunton. have been 
en off. 





——— 


RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 


DuPont) Rayon Co., Richmond, Va 
‘ ract for construction of a concrete 
running from the Petersburg turn 
| to the site of the projected Du Pont 
Raven Cows plant at Ampthill has been 
led to Waugh Bros., Culpepper, Va. 
said that the Du Pont Rayon Co. is 
ig a site in Virginia for the location 
second plant for the manufacture of 

n by a new process, 


Fact and Gossip 


Androscoggin Mill, Lewiston, Me It is 
ned to double the output of rayon in 
mill in the near future. 








Vew Construction and Additions 
Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works, West 


Point, Ga., will install 3 napping ma- 
es in the addition which is being con 
ted It is expected that this ma 
ery will be in operation within 30 


"Blue Bird Dyeing Co., Paterson, N. J.. 
ch recently purchased the one and 
estory mill formerly occupied by the 

Cedar Cliff Silk Co., on Belmont Ave, will 

) py the building in October Complete 

tallation of new machinery will begin 
July 1 

Gatti Silk Dyeing Co., Paterson, N. J., 
taken out a permit for a one-story dye 
se addition on East 23rd St Joseph 

IeRose, 119 Ellison St., is architect 


Fuct and Gossip 


Consolidated Piece Dye Works, Paterson, 


N. J An action in insolvency has been 
started against this company by creditors 
] ilities are stated at $689,840 and 


assets, $493,449. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





New Construction and Additions 


Collyer Insulated Wire Co., Pawtucket, 
R. L., has plans nearing completion for a 
three-story addition, SO x 105 ft., on North 
Main St., to cost about $100,000, with 
equipment Monahan & Miekle, 255 Main 
St.. are architects. 





German Firm Develops New 
Process for Retting Flax 
\WASHINGTON. — From a_— com- 
mercial report received from Berlin, 
firm in Germany has developed a 
mbined chemical and mechanical 
cess for retting flax, which the in 
ventors claim will secure a_ higher 


INDUSTRY 


Mining.. 

W oodworking 

‘ackers and tanners * 
onstruction 

(Quarries 

’aper and pulp 

Not classified 

Metal 

Public utilities 
tubber 


Petroleum 





Power press 
vod 

Automotive 
ement 
hemical 

Textile 


All industries 


* Reports from 16 plants show no deaths. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


vield of flax than dew or water ret- | 
ting, according to advices to the De 
partment of Commerce. 


| 
: : 
Textiles Safest Industry | 





Its Accident Hazard Lowest of All 
Major Industries 

The textile industry continues in 1 
place as the least hazardous ot the 
major industries of the country ac- | 
cording to the latest accident fre- | 
quency statistics, issued by the Na- | 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 
Che figures, which relate to 17 of the | 
largest industries and 1725 establish- 





ments employing 1,221,094 persons in | 
1926, have been sent by the National | 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
in a report to its members. 

Safety organizations within mills 
and safety campaigns in which prizes 
are awarded employes are declared 
to be most effective in reducing the 
number of all types of accidents in 
the cotton industry. Young women in 
some of the mills win finely woven 
materials for a new dress through the 
simple expedient of ranking first in 
the matter of exercising care in avoid 
ing injury to themselves while at 
work. The awards in a number ot 
other mills are given to those whose 
names are drawn but if the individual 
whose name is drawn for a prize has 
happened to have had an accident dur 
ing the week or month preceding the 
prize drawing he is ineligible and the 
prize goes to an employe who has 


shown himself to have been more | 


careful in avoiding accidents. 


The total number of accidents in | 
the textile industry amounted to 31.48 | 
per 1000 employes per year accord- | 


ing to the National Industrial Con 
ference Board table 
dustry ranks next with 43.81 and the 
mining industry is highest with 
184.76. Minor mishaps or those caus- 


ing temporary disability totalled 30.33 


per 1000 employes per year in textile 
mills and the next lowest figure was 
41.48 in chemical plants. 

Public utilities reported the small 
est total in permanent disability acci 


dents with .57 per 1000 employes per | 
vear and the textile industry was next | 


to the lowest with one per 1000 em- 


Phe chemical in 





ployes per year. In fatal accidents | 


the textile industry had about nine per 
100,000 employes. 


NUMBER ©F ACCIDENTS PER 1,000 WORKERS PER YEAR 


ACCIDENTS CAUSING 


lotal 
Perma- Tempo- accidents 
Death nent rary ‘ 
disability | diability 
2.37 1.99 180.40 184.76 
75 3.13 144.97 148.85 
1.60 139.70 141.30 
1.43 ‘:.37 132 .66 138.46 
2.04 2.67 132.02 136.73 
42 1.27 86.56 88.25 
S3 2.23 82.15 85.21 
14 2.79 S1L.56 85.09 
1.40 57 79.05 81.02 
13 1.17 70.86 72.16 
7 2.23 67.36 70.16 
16 2.64 55.33 58.13 
ska 2.04 54.42 56.63 
lf 2.72 53.73 56.61 
oes 1.58 53.58 56.27 
61 1.72 $1.45 | 43.81 
oo 1.06 30.33 1.48 
' 2.22 73.73 76.49 
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OU may say for me 
that I consider 
the introduction of 
Torrington 
Full Fashioned 
Needles 
one of the out- 
standing events 
of my life.” 












\ 


The red box 
with the 
green label 


Che forrington (ompany 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


orrington, Conn., USA. 


BRANCHES: 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY Cc. B. BARKER @& CO.. LTD. LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS 140-144 W. 22ND STREET 964 CALLE BELGRANO 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BUENOS AIRES 


FACTORIES AT: 


COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
AACHEN, GERMANY 


TORRINGTON. CONN, 
UPPER BEDFORD. CANADA _ 





—— Seve diso— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTE 
CATALOG 
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made with the 


SPIRAL FLOATING STRIPING MACHINE 


ISSES’ and Boys’ fancy hose can now be_ produced 
CF in a new range of patterns and color designs with 
the Model B Spiral Floating Striper. 


Included in the scope of this machine are patterns hereto- 
fore possible only with hand or semi-automatic machines. 
These desirable patterns can now be absolutely duplicated or 
faithfully copied. 


An idling device for throwing the striping mechanism out of 
action enables the knitting of a portion of plain fabric at the 
top of the stocking; the fancy pattern then being reinstated 
to make a cuff top. 


Attractive golf hose, for men and boys, may also 
be produced on this machine. 


Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Consigned Underwear 
\n Uneconomic Plan 


Buvers Will Not Push Merchan- 
dise in Which They Have No 
Investment 

t is only natural that at this 
time of year there should be a de- 
cided lull in operations on underwear. 
are instances where selling 
agents report they have been receiving 
additional orders heavy-weight 
underwear but this is not true of the 
majority. Buyers apparently are still 
trying to themselves that 
prices are not as firm as they ought 
to be and that concessions may be ex- 
Instances have been re- 
ported, and they are not isolated, of 
attempts to secure first delivery prices 
m second delivery orders. In cases 
this attempt may have been successful 


There 


on 


convince 


pe cted. 


but it is not conceivable that the aver- 
age manufacturer, especially those 
who have already announced more 


than one reduction in their lines since 
their opening, could make further con- 
With cotton today nearly 
at the mill in the South the tend- 
on finished goods should cer- 
tainly be upward rather than down- 
ward and at least firm. 

Spring Deliveries Backward 

lt continues to be evident that com- 
paratively manufacturers are 
keeping up to their contract time of 
delivery on_ spring Those 
who are have a much smaller amount 
{ business on their books than the 
verage seller, according to state- 
ents made when such instances are 
‘ited. One agent this week said that 
s reply to a buyer asking for prompt 
delivery on spring goods was that the 
best he could do for him was the first 

June. 


cessions. 


or 


wae \ 


ency 


few 


goods. 


Of course this was not sat- 
istactory as the goods were desired 
for wholesale distribution before that 
time, but the buyer was reminded it 
was his own fault in delaying his pur- 
chases and not being willing to trust 
to the prophecies of the seller. It is 
obable the average margin of profit 
on spring merchandise will be much 
more to the manufacturer than that 
heavy-weights. While the early 
inces shut out buyers for the time 
g, yet they realize that the manu- 
turer was fully justified in naming 
se advances and have been willing 
ay them as the selling season ap- 
iched. The situation on heavy- 
vhts is entirely different. If cot- 
remains at its present level or 
ld go higher there is every like- 
id that ribbed goods 
‘cially will eventually be advanced. 


s 


prices on 


Nainsooks Continue Active 


n spite of unfavorable weather 

litions and also in spite of a mar- 

e. which six months ago appeared 

oralized and flooded with mer- 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Problems of Hosiery Distribution 





Expenses Relatively High and Commissions 


Not Commensurate 


HE writer of this column was talk- 


‘ing this week with a hosiery sell- 
ing agent who had evidently been visi- 
bly impressed with the many efforts 
which are being made to better condi- 
tions in the trade. He was talking of 
the various associations, mergers, in- 
stitutes, which 
posed or are being talked about and in 
this connection ventured the comment 
that in his belief one of the worst ail 
ments from which the hosiery business 
the expensive 

Naturally, he 
a selling agent and 
his conversation did not apply to the 
problems of the manufacturer, except 
insofar as they applied to the distribu- 
tion of the manufactured products. 

This 
nized as being one ot the shrewdest 
merchants in the admitted 
that he had long ago seen the neces- 
sity of establishing a different rela- 
tionship between the mills for which 
he sold and himself from that which 
ordinarily exists, with the consequence 


etc., have been pro- 


was suffering was 
method of distribution. 


was speaking as 


selling agent, who is recog 


business, 


that he is today acting as the dis- 
tributing agent for plants, in the ma- 
jority of which he owns a controlling 
interest. His observations, while ad- 
mittedly involving no remedy for the 
situation which he portrayed, are in- 
teresting in view of the complicated 
situation which they picture. 
Distributing Costs High 
“It is costing us too much to 
business,” the authority above 
mentioned. “The majority of the hos- 
iery selling trade are located in the 
cotton goods district and we are doing 
business apparently along cotton goods 
lines. Of course, there are a 
many direct sellers just as there are 
in the cotton field, but 
there are a good many houses who are 
selling for a number of accounts on a 
commission basis. I do not think any- 
one will dispute the contention that it 
costs us decidedly more to do a specific 
amount business than it does the 
cotton goods merchant.” Calling at- 
tention to a well known cotton goods 
house located directly across the street 
from this headquarters the 
hosiery agent continued, “We have a 
larger office force and probably a more 
expensive building than our friends 
just over the way. And yet they do 
many million dollars more business a 
year than we do. And I believe that 
we are organized as efficiently as it is 
We are 


stantly on our toes looking for busi- 


do 


said 


ood 


goods also 


of 


seller’s 


con 


possible for us to be. 


” 


ness and we get our share of it. 
Hosiery Details Enormous 
“The trouble with the hosiery busi- 


ness is that there are more details 


According to Agent 


connected with it than almost any 
other branch of the textile industry. 
The variety of boxes, bands, labels, 
tickets, etc., makes for endless detail 
that has to be attended to by some- 
body and the more business we do the 
more people it takes to conduct it. 
Also the to each individual 
buyer seems to be growing less with 


volume 


the years and we are obliged to de- 
velop a larger clientele in order to 
maintain our volume of trade. The 
expense of traveling is increasing each 
season. The buyer will not operate in 
advance and in order to keep our mills 
running we have to be constantly be- 
fore him with new things with a com 


petent force of salesmen to demon- 
strate the desirability of purchasing 
new ideas and novelties of various 
kinds. 


Commissions Not Sufficient 


“Considering the expenses to which 
we are put, manufacturers are paying 
insufficient amount to the 
proper service. In many cases we get 
no more than is paid the cotton goods 


an get 


commission merchant and yet we have 
infinitely more work to do and infin 
itely more expense. I do not say that 
an increase in commissions generally 
paid would be the solution of the 
problem, but if hosiery manufacturers 
are to expect the service commensut 
ate with the volume of business they 
believe we should do they ought to be 
willing to pay for it. The highest 
class houses in the hosiery business, 
those who give the best service and 
are recognized as honorable and efh- 
cient are not getting a return on their 
investment that they deserve. I have 
in mind one particular house whose 
reputation, both with manufacturers 
and with the buying trade, is of the 
highest. They give their mills service 
excelled by none and yet this house 
is not regarded as particularly wealthy 
or as having made an unqualified suc- 
Their expenses are all out of 
proportion to the volume of business 
they do. And they are not alone in 
this respect. 


cess; 


“T have another grievance against 
hosiery manufacturers very generally 
and that is that they are not willing to 
trust their welfare with one particu- 
lar house, no matter how excellent it 


may be Instead they place their 
product in the hands of several 
agents, often without one concern 


knowing that others are endeavoring 
to market the same merchandise. The 
is the manufacturer has 
agents competing against other 
on specific lines of goods with the re- 
sult that there is a tendency to bear 


consequence 
each 


prices and to reduce the profit not only 
to the selling agent but to the mill as 
If manufacturers could realize 
what a mistaken policy this is, I do 


not think they would continue it very 


well. 


long.” 
Direct Hosiery Sellers’ Problem 


Speaking with a manutacturer « 

hosiery the other day, the writer re 
ceived a slant on the situation which 
may be worthy of broadcasting. This 
manufacturer who has made it a prac 
tice of selling his goods through the 
jobber was responsible for the state 
ment that in his belief those manufac 
turers selling direct to the retail track 
are going to find in current develop 
ments a situation which will meat 
much less of independence and satisfac 
tory conditions than have been possible 
during the last few years. The direct 
able 
to do his business with his customers 


on a profitable basis and in a mor 


seller, for the most part, has been 


satisfactory way 
the jobber. The 
the opinion that 
velopment of the 
this 
proposition for the direct seller. \s 


than those going to 
above authority 

the growth and « 
chain store is gomg 
to make an increasingly difficult 
the chain store has developed manu 
facturers have changed their methods 
and their plants to enable them to 
this trade in a 
nd efficient 
lhe consequence is that the 
hosiery manufacturer, formerly sell 
ing only to the jobbing trade, recog 
nizes today the chain stores and also 
the his legitimate 
clientele. 


the demands of 
much more satisfactory 


meet 
manner. 
syndicates as 


According to this manufacturer, 


who has had long experience in the 


hosiery line, “the jobbing mills have 
learned through experience various 
economies and savings which they 


have put into practice, with the result 
that on the average they can make 
goods today cheaper than the mill go 


ing direct to the retailer. Also they 
do not have the expenses of carrying 
stock that the latter class have. Of 
course, if the jobber is eliminated and 
the manufacturer does business en 
tirely with chain stores and with 
syndicates he will be obliged to carry 
a certain amount of stock, but this 
stock will not form the factor in his 


business that it does with mills going 


direct to the retail trade. ‘Theretore, 
in my opinion the direct seller is ttm 
nishing the l 


chain store and those de 


partment stores who do their buying 
nmuni 
tion with which to compete with the 
retailer and the direct seller will tind 
if he is to continue his relation with 


he will 


through a cooperative agent at 


the retailer have to operat 


on a smaller margin of profit.” 
Are Lace Effects a Fad? 


Che 


iery 


1 1 
seamless hos- 


thin 


the 
finding some 


of 
manufacturer 


necessity 
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Make use 


of our 


experience 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, “The 
Science of Knitting.” Price $2.00. 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


different than plain staple hosiery 
upon which he may center his ener- 
ies is probably responsible in large 


gies 1 ; - 
part for the talk of lace effects and 
novelties in this class of goods. Doubt- 


less at the moment this class of mer- 
chandise is being asked for, but there 
are many who feel that it is a passing 
fad and those who go into it in an ex- 
tensive way are likely to regret their 
action. It is felt that laces are not 
likely to be sold in any volume. They 
may have considerable interest for the 
ultra trade but with the “bread and 
butter” buyer there are so many dif- 
ferent things which these’ buyers 
would want that to satisfy them all a 
wide variety of styles would have to 
be made by specific mills, thus elimi- 
nating much of the profit. There is a 
feeling that with lace effects the mock 
seam is not necessary in a seamless 
stocking. There are certain manu- 
facturers making plain seamless goods 
who have contended this was not nec- 
but while reports have been 
circulated that stockings of this kind 
in women’s goods have been planted in 
a good many houses, the trade are 
skeptical as to how wide a distribu- 
tion such merchandise will receive. 


essary 


Underwear Market 
(Continued from page 67) 


chandise which apparently could not 
be sold at a profit, a number of the 
leading manufacturers of this class of 
goods report they are more than sat- 
ised with the volume of 
which has been done for this spring. 
This is particularly true with trade- 
marked lines. 
large 





business 


Of course there are a 
number of nainsook garments 
turned out by small mills without any 
reputation and practically without any 
knowledge of producing this type of 
merchandise which are having a hard 
But the well 
lines which have been estab- 
lished with the trade are apparently 
reaping the benefit of their scientific 
distribution with the result that 
demand is coming back to them from 
the consumer and through the retailer 
to the jobber. It was felt that the 
pull-over shirt and knee pants would 
have a decided effect upon the volume 
of nainsooks. While demand for this 
type of undergarment has undoubtedly 
influenced adversely the regular nain- 
sook type, whether shirt and drawers 
or union suit, it is surprising that the 
better class of nainsook garment has 
been taken in volume corresponding 
very well with the aggregate of recent 
years. In many it has shown 
more activity with evidence of further 
increase. 


time to struggle along. 
known 


cases 


Consigned Goods’ Evil 

it is apparent that in an increasing 
number of instances underwear manu- 
facturers are willing to put their lines 
with the wholesaler on consignment. 
This is apparent from the efforts of 
a good many such houses to influence 
others in the same direction. Their 
plea is that such and such houses are 
Willing to do this and therefore the 


™ 
manufacturer in question should fol- 
low suit. Not a few manufacturers 
are taking the stand that they will 
under no circumstances put in their 
goods on consignment as they do not 
feel the practice is economic nor do 
they believe it will redound to their 
benefit. Many have had considerable 
experience in this direction and this 
experience teaches them the futility 
and undesirability of giving the 
wholesaler goods in which he has no 
investment. Although many specious 
claims are made by the buyer for such 
mode of procedure on the part of the 
manufacturer, vet in practically every 
instance where the practice has been 
tried it has been discovered that the 
goods thus supplied were discriminated 
against to the advantage of other lines 
which were bought and paid for. It 
is natural the wholesaler should push 
the goods in which he has a respcn- 
sibility in the way of actual expendi- 
ture. And yet if reports are to be 
believed, an increasing number of in- 
stances of consigned underwear have 
been noted this year 


Progress of N. E. Assn. of 
Knitters 

Boston. — the 
first State to the 
interests of the New England Associa 
tion of Knit Goods Manufacturers, is 
almost 100% enrolled, according to F. 
I. Willis of the firm of Foster, Wil 
lis & Co., Boston, who is secretary of 
the committee 
addition a number of 
in Massachusetts have 
Mr. Willis has announced. 
New England States are to be visited 
by Mr. Willis in the near future. 
form a New England 
knit goods association for the purpose 


New 


be 


Hampshire, 
canvassed in 


on organization In 
manufacturers 
joined, 
Other 


also 


Decision to 


of joint research and other activities 
calculated to stimulate and 
the industry in New England, recently 
announced, grew out of cooperation 
of a group of leaders in the industry 
in this district with the New [England 
Council. R. W. Sulloway of the Sul 
loway Mills, Franklin, N. H.., 


man of the committee on organization. 


promote 


is chair 





New Celanese Underwear 

It is reported on good authority 
that a prominent underwear manufac 
turer is showing the retail trade a 
line of men’s underwear made from 
Celanese. This line is being sold at 
prices which will allow it to be sold 
over the counter at about $1.65 for 
the shirts, $2.00 for the drawers and 
$3.00 for the union suits. It is said 
universal interest has been displaved 
by retailers who have been shown tlie 
merchandise and that a representative 
number have agreed to put it in their 
lines. Announcements will made 
with regard to the new line on or 
about May 1 when bulk deliveries can 
be made to customers. Samples show 
an unusually desirable garment in feel 
and construction and tests are said 
to have demonstrated its decided wear- 
ing qualities. 


be 




















PARAMOUNT 


Interchangeable 
TOE FORMS 


5 SIZES 


ON ONE FORM 
An advanced type of changeable-toe form incor- 


porating distinctive features of superiority. 





Toes are solid throughout, insuring positive heat 
conductivity. No air-pockets or spaces to prevent 
rapid and uniform heat transfusion to the toe 
members. 


Toes are interchangeable and are fastened to the 
torms with a positive locking device which elimzi- 
nates, entirely, faults of looseness and binding com- 
mon to all friction joints. Unlocking the toes for 
change is accomplished instantly, and leverage 
devices for removing toes are not required. 


All tearing edges eliminated. A special jointless 
edge at the toe is absolute protection against thread 
pulling. 


A precise heating arrangement delivers steam 
directly at the toe and assures proper heat at all 
times. 


The superiority of Paramount Forms for hosiery 
drying and finishing is proved by the fact that the 
number of mills using them exceed, by a large per- 
centage, the combined total of mills using all other 
methods. 

—— See Also—— 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——(CAIALOG—— 


Paramount Textile Machinery Co. 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 
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Silk is Silk— 


For satisfactory results decorate 


| worsteds and woolens with our 
| Spun Silk — 100% pure silk in its 
| most economical form. 
| 
\ 
\ Write for samples in resist, extra 
\ fast and regular dye colors. 

\ 

\ 

\ 


‘‘ Always Dependable—All Ways’’ 


\ American Silk S pinning Co. 


Providence, R i 
Ne New York Office - 1 Madison Ave. 
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FABRICS 


Cotton Goods Tone Improves 





Outlook for Stability Becomes 
More Convincing as Time Goes On 


HE long continued period during 

which cotton has resisted down- 
ward pressure is beginning to have 
some effect on the attitude of buyers of 
cotton goods and this week trade was 
generally better than it had been for a 
considerable time. The gray goods 
field was strong and there was encour- 
aging interest in forward business 
which has been lacking for several 
months. The tone of the colored goods 
branch also improved, and makers of 
denims, chambrays and similar fabrics 
for work clothing are more optimistic. 
Printed goods are well conditioned 
and a stirring of interest in fall sup- 
plies was noted in some quarters of 
the market. The fact that large 
printers continued previous prices on 
percales for May, June, July delivery 
was an influence toward stability in 
other parts of the market. Rayon 
and cotton dress goods are moving 
fairly well at retail, and probabilities 
favor continued satisfactory distribu- 
tion for the fall season. 

As many times stated in the market 
and repeated in this column, the 
future of the trade, both as to prices 
and general degree of activity, hinges 
on the course of raw cotton. This 
course in turn depends on the volume 
of the new crop. Merchants in 
primary circles expect stability in 
their raw material. One of them said 
this week that a 16,000,000 bale crop 
has become almost an annual neces- 
sity and he looks upon any average 
that tends to fall below that figure as 
suggestive of higher prices. The 
realization of such a crop in 1928 is 
regarded as improbable by the raw 
material men. The fact that weather 
conditions have ruined certain of the 
early cotton plantings and necessitated 
replanting, is taken as an influence 
which will tend to restrict the ultimate 
out turn. Under boll weevil condi- 
tions late crops are construed as likely 
mean low yield per acre. Efforts 
the South to plant: selected seed 
under the best conditions of cultiva- 
n, are however making progress. 
ut the results of the movement can- 
be forecast on the goods market 
ept that future crops may be short 
the lower grades. 

* ok x 


Percales: The large printers have 
tinued previous prices for the fall 
son. This covers May, June, July 
iveries. Among the lines on which 

action has been taken are Borden, 
‘ific, Windsor and Algonquin. Of 
irse this stability is more than well 
ported by the gray goods market, 
prices have been unchanged for a 
nber of weeks with the general 


trend upward. A fair interest 
buyers in percales is reported. 
* * * 

Bleached Goods: Keen competition 
on bleached goods with a rather poor 
support from distributors restrains 
the development of this branch of the 
trade. The general situation on 
sheets, pillow cases and towels is 
spotty, but those who have improve- 
ment to report are in the minority. 
In some instances there has been a 
little better movement of 
sheetings in the wider widths. 


from 


brown 


* * * 

Broadcloths: These goods in the 
gray are among the first to show 
reflection of the New Bedford strike. 
Sellers have advanced prices although 
buying interest shows little anxiety 
to contract for goods. Combed yarn 
128 x 68s were held at 16 to 17c in 
the East, though from the South came 
reports of goods available at 1534c. 
Carded broadcloths remained firm, but 
without any marked change. 

* * * 


Ducks: The market is firming up 


after a period of sub-normal prices. 
The Wellington Sears lines for 
example were advanced I to 2c per 


pound late last week. Stocks of ducks 
have been reduced and further advan- 
ces are in order if the raw material 
should make a further rise. 
* * * 

Print Cloths: Business 
brisk during the week just 
than for some time. Prices showed 
an upward trend though the move- 
ment took place seemingly reluctantly. 
The 64 x 60s were available early in 
the week at the former price of 75<¢c 
It is said that contracts for a few 
months ahead were accomplished at 
this figure and at mid-week it 
become hard to obtain spot goods at 
less than 734c. 


4 


was more 


cle sed 


- & - 
Cotton Goods Quotations 
April 25 April 18 April 27, 1927 
Spot cotton, N.Y.... 21.30¢ 20.50¢ 15.30¢ 
Print Cloths 
27- in., 64x60,7.60.. 516-6¢ 514-6¢ 47¢-be 
3844-in., 64x60, 5.35. .754-7 Ke 74-7 Ke 6% -7Me 
39- in., 68x72,4.75.. 83¢ 83¢¢ 734-8 
39- in., 72x76,4.25..934-97<¢ 934-97K¢ 814-9¢ 
39- in., 80x80, 4.00.. lle 10%-1l¢ 934-10¢ 
Brown Sheeti 
36- in., 56x60,4.00.. 834-9¢ 83(-9¢ 7i-8¢ 
36- in., 48x48, 3.00. . 1054-1034 ¢1054-1034¢ 9%-9e 
37- in., 48x48, 4.00... 8¢ 7i4-8¢ Me 
Pajama Checks 
36}4-in., 72x80,4.70.. 9-9l¢e o¢ 754-73¢ 
364¢-in., 64x70, 5.75. . 7\4e 74e 6%-61o¢ 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3 yd..... 1l¢ lle 10¢ 
Denims, 2,208........ 18¢ 18¢ 144¢ 
Tickings, 8 o........ 21-22We 21-22e 18-194¢ 
Standard orints....... Oe 9e¢ 8¢ 

Eastern Staple - 
SR Oe DE sscnss 104¢ 10%e 9¢ 


Wool Goods Prices Rising 





Move Foreseen for Some W eeks 


Is 


NE of the most important de- 

cisions facing the wool goods 
trade at the present time is that con- 
cerning a price advance which the 
raw material market at present more 
than justifies. Many mills have al- 
ready come to the end of the wools 
bought on previous lower price levels 
and others are rapidly nearing that 
condition. Action which many in the 
trade will enter into reluctantly, is 
about to be forced upon them. Dur- 
ing the current week a number of 
men’s wear sellers have advanced the 
price of their worsteds 5 to Ioc per 
yard, and it is the expectation of the 
industry that this change will spread 
through all lines in the near future. 
If this eventuates, it must be quite 
evident ‘that it is the result of mature 
consideration and not a flash judg- 
ment since the for an 
advance has been apparant for many 
weeks. The only thing to prevent it 
has been a the raw 
material and this appears as far away 
today as it did two months ago. 

The strength of the raw material is 
primarily due to the condition 
world markets, and so beyond the 
reach of domestic manipulators. For 
eign wools have been so high that 
importation has fallen to an unusually 
low point and some wools already in 
this country have re-exported 
and sold in foreign ports at better 
prices than were obtainable in Boston 
The rise in tops has been close to that 
in wool. Yarns are following rather 
far in the rear but they have been 
moving upward just the same, while 
cloths have scored the smallest propor 
tionate advance all. Fabric men 
have tried to hold back the rise until 
clothiers have had a chance to place 
duplicate business for fall, since they 
recognize the fact that clothiers’ lines 
of garments may out 
range by such a change. The cards 
however have been on the table for a 
number of weeks, and buyers who 
have not covered in anticipation of 
higher prices, have only themselves to 
blame if the market appears to run 
away from them. When fabric mills 
are running close to cost anyway, the 
matter of a few cents per pound in 
their raw material is much more vital 
to them than it would be if margins 
were wide. 

Clothiers have opened fall lines of 


Now 


necessity 


recession in 


of 


been 


of 


be thrown of 


garments to the retail trade and 
descriptions of them report a new 
note of luxury in men’s dress. The 


way is being paved for the pushing 
The great 
prominence given the $22.50 suit by 
the specialists on these lines has 


of better quality goods. 


Coming 


Into Being 


the other clothiers to try to 
make their higher price lines more 
attractive 
the 


forced 


One of 
which the 


distinctive 
things 
maker of better grade garments can 


and 
outstanding 


offer is better fabric value. If many 
of them this and are successful, 
the gulf will probably be even more 


do 


distinctly widened between the lower 

priced fabrics for the range 

and below, and those for the garm 

ents at $40 and above. It is believed 

that the $35 group is most likely to 

be pinched by this trade movement. 
x * * 


$22.50 


Overcoatings: Jusiness in oOver- 
coatings for the fall season has been 
considerably below expectations. <A 
few houses have done well but they 
are the exceptions. It is said that 
this trade © now only 
one-half of the orders booked 
similar date a year The 
rise of the 22 oz. coating is regarded 
as indicative of a new and important 
trend. Some believe a 
vardage of these goods will go into 
the work this year. Current weather 
has aided the retail sale of topcoats 
and retail stocks of these garments 
will probably not burdensome 
when the season ends. Whether the 
California weight coat will cut into 
the of topcoats remains to be 
seen with the early developments of 
the fall season at retail at the close 
of this summer. 
* * * 


Although there 
is every hope that wool goods _ will 
gain in importance in the wardrobe 
of the average woman during com- 
ing months, buyers of these fabrics 
ire still moving slowly in primary 
circles. The wool goods vogue ap- 
on the way, but 
vet to benefit. It is stated 
that cotton goods for fall are being 
styled 
and it 
silk 
prints in 


year’s totals 
about 


to a ago. 


sellers great 


be 


sale 


Women’s Wear: 


pears to be wool 


mills are vet 


in the manner of wool goods 
will be remembered that one 
brought out a line of 
the pattern 
photographic reproduction of a 
tweed. These straws whicl 
way the wind blows, but it is up to 
wool goods men to get some of the 
business and not allow it all to go to 
silks and which have 
dressed up like wool goods. 


house 


which was a 


show 


cottons been 





Burlaps Are Trregular 


Sellers Call Situation Fair, but 
Buyers Seek Cuts 

The spot and afloat burlap market 
was only fairly early in the week, 
though the underlying situation was 
called strong. Sellers were consider- 
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7% READING COURSE COUNTER 


A tried and proven device, radically different and materially better than any 
counter now in use. 


It is electrically controlled, entirely automatic, fool-proof, and accurate to a 
course. 


It is inexpensive and easily attached. 


lime required to set the course counter for a change of style is negligible. 


7 5 
Adaptable to all full-fashioned knitting machines and standard equipment on 
all forthcoming “Reading” machines. 


Details and price upon request. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, READING, PA. 


es 


Quickly at- 


tached to any 


desired section. 


a READING — 


FULL-FASHIONED KNITTING MACHINE 
——CATALOG—— | 


| 
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Fabrics—Continued 


ng 1 small concession on 10% oz. 40s. 
[here was some reselling of shipments 
wer figures but buyers countered 
still lower offers and nothing was 
nplished. 
ilcutta cables had little effect on 
situation, some cables quoting 
s a little higher and heavies firm. 
\pril 8s were 3 to Io points up and 
eavies 5 points down to unchanged. 
later months were relatively on 
the same basis. 


p <EPARATIONS for the summer 
eason which have been actively 
way for several weeks took on 
iccelerated pace last week. The 
unin ier season in silks has now come 
an accepted thing and manutac- 
s lay their plans accordingly. The 
tant place which the summer 
ness has taken to itself can be 
in the action of two large houses 
announced the — postpone- 
t of their formal fall opening for 
ndefinite period. 
irgettes vere again heavily 
but pieces seemed to lack any 
snap in the finished qualities. 
vray goods market has given a 
iccount of itself and: fyrther 
lvances were paid putting quotations 
several cents a yard above the low 
point of a month ago. The disparity 
between the gray goods and the 
finished goods markets appear to be 
1 the excellent call for materials for 
rinting purposes. 
lhe strength in the raw market 
ince the early part of April has been 
eartening to silk manufacturers al- 
though it has not brought any tan- 
gible benefits as yet. Prices have 
moved up some 25¢ a pound without 
iffecting most qualities. Only in the 
ase of certain sensitive gray goods 
ualities have any advances’ been 
oted. The fabric market is now an 
entity by itself and prices do not 
take their cue directly from raw costs, 
ortant as the latter are. It is 
ught that if the present advance 
ontinues further and is maintained, 
the effects will be a curtailment 
Weaving operations during May 
June rather than a general rise 
nished silks. 
x * x 





Prints: Demoded patterns appear to 
vell cleaned out by the moderate 
e cutting of March and April. 
verters going ahead with sheer 
ners. 


e 
* * * 


Georgettes: \larket is active in 
ind finished. Advances in gray 
‘ amounted to as much as 3c to 4c 
ird for May delivery. The 90x88 
8ox8o0 in. 3 thd are wanted 
bers. 
x * x 
Crepe-de-chenes: Only moderately 
e in better grade goods. Cheaper 


Spot 8 oz. 40s were at 7.85c¢ and 
1014 oz. 40s similarly situated were 
at 9.55c. Afloat goods were at 7.85c 
for the 8 oz. and 9.60c for the 10% oz. 
April shipments held a premium, with 
8.05¢ asked for 8 oz. and 9.80 to 9.85c 
asked for 10% oz. May and June 
were about on the same basis. July- 
September was at 7.65c and 9.80c re- 
spectively and October-December 7.50 
and 9.40¢. 


Broadsilk Market Firmer 


Georgette Numbers Have Strong Call in 
Anticipation of Active Summer Season 





numbers for popular priced dress lines 
do better. 
* * x 

Radium: Market quiet. Rayon num- 
bers appears to be usurping place of 
better grade radium in some fields. 

Silk Situation at a Glance: [Pro 
puctTioN: Unchanged at high rate 

DEMAND: Fair to good. 

Stocks: Larger than a month ag 


dag 


O. 

Raw Sirk: Prices higher: Stocks 
smaller. 

SENTIMENT: Mills encouraged by 
stability ot prices. 
New York Converters Open At- 
lanta Office 

AtLanta, Ga.—Arthur Beir & Co, 
Inc., converters of cotton goods, of 
New York, have rented space at 66 
Cone street and will open district 
offices there for the southeastern 
States, it is announced. The office 
will be in charge of J. T. DeNobriga. 


Yates County Clip Brings 50¢ 
in Original Bags 

Penn Yan, N. Y.—The 1928 wool 
clip, which formerly was shipped to 
Syracuse, N. Y., is now being shipped 
direct to Boston by the Sheep 
Breeders’ Association of Yates 
County. The price received was ap- 
proximately 50c¢ a pound in original 
bags. 
Army Wants Elastique Cloth 

PHILADELPHIA. — Depot (Quarter 
master, U. S. Army, 21st & Oregon 
Ave., has issued proposals requesting 
bids on 3,500 yds., olive drab elastique 
cloth, 16 oz., 56/57”, unnumbered, 
specification dated March 27, 1928. 
Bids will be opened at the depot at 10 
a. m., on May 4, 1928. 





Correction 
In an advertisement appearing in 
the April 14, 1928, issue of TEx 
TILE Wortp, the address of C. E 
Herrick, northern representative of 
Mill Devices Co., Inc., manufacturers 
of the Boyce Weaver’s Knotter, was 
incorrectly given as 401 Union Trust 
Bldg., Providence, R. I. Mr. Her 
rick’s correct address is 44 Franklin 

Street, Providence, R. I. 





551 Fifth Ave., New York City 
45 India St., Boston, Mass. 
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MILL SPRAY 


The Industrial Insecticide 


For Complete Elimination of 


Woolen Moths and 
Other Insect Pests. 





in the World. 


Write for Free Booklet containing 


convincing evidence 


The Perolin Company of America 


1112 West 37th Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Branches 


London, England 


‘Bexrne mills selling di- 
rect or through agents avoid 
credit losses and provide a 
constant flow of funds 
through a factoring arrange- 


ment. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Textile Banking Company 
Fifty Union Square, New York 


FACTORS 


“The Factor assumes the credit risk” 





Standardized by the Larg- 


est Industrial Institutions 


Foot of Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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) DESCRIPTION OF WINDERS. 
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A Perfect Package 
is the Winder’s pride. 


SONOCO TUBES & 


make possible 


the best of winding 


SONOCO PRODUCTS Co., Mer. 
CONES, TUBES AND CLOTH-WINDING CORES 


Sonoco “Velvet Surface” Cones, Sonoco “Underclearer Rolls”, || cada 
Bottle Bobbins,andImpervious-Fiber Perforated Dyeing-Tubes a 


MAIN OFFICB AND FACTORY 





512 BOOK STORE BLDG. , W. J. WESTAWAY CO., Ltd. 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. Hartsville, S. .. HAMILTON, ONT. 


‘WARING Co AOY. IVY 


INSPIRATION 


EXHIBITION OF WINDERS. There is no argument to compare with 
actual knitting operation tests of all 


ILLUSTRATION OF WINDERS. Knitting Yarns our Winders handle. 


True stitch formation from precision 
winding is the only real thing that 


wins. 


Our offer is open for sample winding 
of yarns of any kind, wound on the 
Harmony Winder, for proof of actual 
DEMONSTRATION OF WINDERS. work for true stitch formation. 


DISCUSSION OF WINDERS. 


U.S. Ss iles Repr ative anadian Representative Southern Representative Australian Representative 
Lewis R. U a J. Westaway Co. Ltd. Makenworth Company Frank Lee & C 
Phi ‘la ae ‘Iphia Ofte amilton, On Greensboro, N. C. Melbourne 


cdls 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE EXTILE 
—— CATALOG 


JACOB K. ALTEMUS 


American St., below Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Scant Change in Southern Mill 
Stocks 
GASTONIA, N. 
veneral average in bid price of 25 
most active common stocks of south- 
ern cotton mills was unchanged for 
the week ending today, according to 


C., April 21.—The 


weekly summary of R. S. Dick- 
son & Co. The close stood at 110.92, 
which was the same average for the 
previous week. The preferred issues 
were more active during the week and 

is anticipated that the volume ot 
buying orders will increase steadily 
through the remainder of the month 
on account of tax listing time on May 

n North Carolina. 


New Bedford Quotations 


(Quetatiens furnished by Sanford & Kelly) 


Bid Asked 
ACUMIMOE. BEE bciccsccce oe 74 
Beacon Mfg. com......... 125 ius 
te a. a ae 96 
Booth Mfg. Co., com...... 40 tina 
Booth Mfg. Co., pfd ee. ee 68 one 
Bristol Mfg. Co........... aioe 97% 
Beer BE, COkss oc cess seat 42 
SAR RS IDs aa a6 A 49 6's’ 000 105 107 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com.. 79 81 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd.. . 80 2% 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd...... 5 Th 
Gosnold Mills, com........ ate 7% 
Gosnold Mills, pfd........ a 21 
Grinnell Mfg. Co.......... Bo 60 
Hathaway Mfg. Co........ saat 96 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com..... 40 ion 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd..... Bans 50 
eS See iver 75 
ee ae | 3 3% 
Nashawena Mill .......... 40 43 
N. B. Cotton Mills, com.... 118 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd.... 82% ... 
RIN EE | dw Wi¥.2 ere. 4 0'b.6. 40%. 125 130 
Nonquitt Spn. Co.......... 18 20 
Pemaquid BINS... cece. 11 sats 
POCORN MMEEL oes 65.04.0 ee's os. 350 360 
ROUOTRERE BMAIO 20 scs0%s5 40 15 
Quissett Mills Co., com.... 87 93 
Quissett Mills Co., pfd.... 95 98 
Sharp Mfg. Co., pfd....... 5% ‘ 
Some BI 2... cece See aae we 132% ... 
SOE TEER. 6:5 6 0.64006%0 008 74 73 
Wamsutta Mills .......... iis 53 
Whitman Mills ....... Ae 28 31 


Fall River Mills Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 
& 





Co.) . 
Bid Asked 

Algonquin Printing Co..... 320 ws 
American Linen Co........ ea 1 
Arkwright Mills ......... Ke 12 
Barnard Mfg. Co......... ee 30 
Borden Mfg. Co., Richard. . 10 a 
Border City Mfg. Co...... 15 20 
Bourne Mills Co.......... oan 65 
ROG SE, 5 nr ae a 6s 6a ae 1 5 
COAPIEOR BENG «ose sec cee ee 100 
COrnell MIO oc.ccevccccce eae 55 
Se Sree ee 47 
Davol Mills ..... awe es 12 ic 
eat ea 65 
Granite Mills new (com.). 15 20 
King Philip Mills......... 127 33 
4urel Lake Mills (com.).. 5 10 
Laurel Lake Mills (pfd.).. ee oe 
Lincoln Mfg. Co.......... ans 48 
Luther Mfg. Co.......... a5 112 
Merchants Mfg. Co........ 25 eee 
Narragansett Mills ....... wate 30 
Osborn Mills (new)....... ee 
Parker Mills (com.)....... 4 slats 
ARGU ENERO Gos docaie ee. ae 135 
Sag more Mfg. | Seer ee 1038 
MUOVG (SENN ssi wana x. 45:5 10 15 
Stafford Bille ....0.605 as 10 
Stevens Mfg. Co.......... es 97 
troy C_& W. Mfe........ ae 75 
Ur n Cotton Mfg. Co..... eae 60 
Wampanoag Mills ........ aa 20 
Weetamoe Mills .......... 10 


‘edesco Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Th's is the name of a company for which 
4p) ication of incorporation has_ been 
Made, to engage in the manufacture and 
8a' of hosiery, knit goods, ete. 


Textile Shares 


Marking Time 





Indifferent Buying with Few Price Changes 
—Speculative Basis of Amoskeag Common 


Boston, April 24. 
NVESTMENT demand for New 
England textile shares continues in- 


different, excepting for a few of 
the most active listed stocks and 
for the securities of a few of the 


fine cotton goods mills outside of New 
Bedford; thus far the latter have 
profited but little by business trans- 
ferred from New Bedford mills, but 
certain of the few southern fine count 
mills report an active business and it 
is possible that, with the southern 
mills filled up at low prices, New 
England mills outside of New Bed- 
ford will secure considerable business 
provided the New Bedford strike is 
protracted, as now seems inevitable. 
Ot the textile shares listed on the 
local exchange the American Woolen 
issues are only fractionally changed 
for the week, the preferred declining 
1g point to 543 and the common 
advancing 14 point to 2214. Bigelow- 
Hartford common, declined 3 points 
to 91%, and Pacific at 32 is off 1 point 
for the week. Amoskeag bonds at 
9334 are unchanged for the week, 
while the common stock at 25% is up 
21% points. 
Outlook for Amoskeag Common 
The increased activity in Amoskeag 
common, which carried this stock 
today to a new high record of 25%, 
appears to be based upon the assump- 
tion that the recent annual report, 
which showed an operating loss of 
only $64,164, after an inventory mark- 
down of $1,434,137, holds out the 
hope of resumption of dividends on 
the common, provided inventory mark- 
downs can be eliminated or largely re- 
duced in the future. But it does not 
appear to take cognizance of the fact 
that with cotton and wool advancing 
last year few textile mills suffered in- 
ventory markdowns, or had any rea- 
son to suffer them, whereas Amos- 
keag, for some reason not clearly ex- 
plained, took a substantial loss from 
this cause. If it can be demonstrated 
that Amoskeag can avoid inventory 
markdowns more easily in a year of 
declining raw material prices, than in 
a year when they are advancing then 
the outlook for the elimination of such 
losses and for resumption for divi- 
dends on the common indeed 
favorable. 


are 


Collins & Aikman Statement 


The Collins & Aikman Corp., which 
acquired the Collins & Aikman Co. 
and three other corporations last year, 
has issued a financial statement for 
the period from June 1, 1927, to 
March 3, 1928, showing net profits 
after depreciation and reserve for 


Federal income taxes of $1,653,623. 
There was an initial surplus June 1, 
1927, of $2,489,412. After all charges 
and dividends, including those paid to 
stockholders of merged corporations, 
the surplus on March 3 stood at $1,- 


619,307. The income account tor the 


period from June 1, 1927, to March 3, 
1928, is as follows: 
Initial surplus, June 1, 1927 $2,489,412 


488: 
Dividends stockholders of merged 

corporations 
Unamortized discount 

retired 


én . 498 390 
on bonds 
Seek 36,094 


not, 484 


$1,954,927 
Gross profits before depreciation 
and reserve for Federal taxes. 
Less: 
i BP eae eee ee 
Reserve for Federal taxes 


2,397,976 


499 , 853 
244,500 


744,353 


Net profits after depreciation 
and reserve for Federal taxes. 1,653,623 


$3,608,551 


Dividends, preferred stock 60S 454 
Dividends, common stock 1,380,808 
1,989,243 

Balance ; ; ; .$1,619,307 


Durham to Refinance 

Durnam, N. C., April 20.—A com- 
mittee appointed by the stockholders 
of the Durham Hosiery Mills, at the 
regular annual meeting here this week, 
is considering certain changes in the 
capital structure of the company. 
First meeting of the committee was 
held here yesterday and after assign- 
ing various phases of the plan to 
committee members for further study 
adjourned to meet here again next 
Wednesday. 

Following the meeting yesterday 
C. McD. Carr, president of the mills, 
stated that at the regular annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Dur- 
ham a plan in regard to certain 
changes in the capital structure was 
presented for consideration. After 
considerable discussion the plan was 
referred to a committee consisting of 
seven members who are to consider 
in detail the plan, or any other plan, 
and report their recommendations to 
an adjourned meeting on May 8. 

The personnel of this committee as 
elected by the board of directors fol- 


lows: Representing the preferred 
stockholders: P. H. Williams of 
Raleigh, and C. A. Lovejoy of 
Winston-Salem; representing the 
common ‘“B” stockholders, B. B. 
Adams of Four Oaks, and G. C. 
White of Durham; representing the 


common “A” stockholders, D. P. 
Carey of Duluth, Minn., and W. W. 
Sledge of Durham; representing the 
management, C. McD. Carr of 
Durham. 


The original plan, on which the 


committee is working, was submitted 
by E. S. Parker, Greensboro lawyer 
and textile man. 

While no announcement has been 
made as to what it is proposed to ac- 
complish by the changes in capital 
stock issue, it is believed that an effort 
will be 


retire some of the 


outstanding stock, possibly with a new 


made to 


issue, and increase working capital. 
The company expanded rapidly in the 
boom period following the war and 
was consequently hit hard by the de- 
flation period. It has been able to 
operate and make some money, it is 
understood, but has had to pass divi- 
dends on its stock rather 
frequently. Last vear the business oi 
the concern was fair, according to the 
report to the stockholders 
money was made, but nothing com- 
mensurate with the investment. At 
the present time some of the plants 
of the concern are working day and 
night, others part time and some oi 
them are closed. 


common 


and some 


Offers Adams-Millis Stock 

A selling group headed by Merrill, 
Lynch & Co. and Hallgarten & Co., 
this week offered $1,750,000 7: 


i 


pre- 
with warrants, and 42,- 
shares of common stock of 
Adams-Millis Corp., organized to ac- 
quire, through consolidation, all the 
assets and businesses of four com- 
panies engaged in the manufacture of 
cotton and rayon hosiery for 
women and children. They are 
Adams-Millis Corp., Kernersville 
Knitting Co., Piedmont Mills Co., and 
Pointer Hosiery Co., and High Point 
Hosiery Mills. 

The preferred is offered at $105 
per share and accrued dividend, and 
the common at $28.50 per share. Each 
share of first preferred stock will be 
accompanied by a detachable warrant 
entitling the holder to purchase one 
share of common stock at $32.50 a 
share until July 1, 1931. 

The output of the corporation at the 
present time amounts to 15,000 dozen 
pairs a day, or at the rate of over 
4,000,000 dozen pairs yearly, approxi- 
mately 75% of which output is sold to 
the large chain store companies, the 
bankers state. 

Net profits reported for 1927 
amounted to $706,582, after all charges 
and taxes, equal to $5.76 times divi- 
dend requirements on the new first 
preferred stock. The balance for the 
common, after preferred dividends, is 
equal to $3.51 a share. 


ferred shares, 
400 


men, 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile 
shares were made at Wednesday’s 
auctions: 

Shrs. Mill Par Price Ch’ge 
Oe ND i csaseanvaccsevads 100 184% Off 2% 
Ml EE cht vinaennsscncccevnas 100 99% Off 1% 
166 Plymouth Cordage............ 100 79-800 % 
Se EN Giaidacntdcntakuewiades 100 41 Off 3 
Ie OEE evdnsb ctvenkcseecednenwes 100 uM Up 2% 





252 Total. 
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One Operation Saves Machine’s Cost | L r DOMMERICH & CO 
_ Rayer & Lincoln Rotary Sewing . . Pe 


and Trimming Machine Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Now equipped with Improved 


Automatic Stripping Attachment. Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


Th thi hi ffects by 
te sg Pl ‘ceth  clesaly outside 254 Fourth Avenue 


the seam alone pays the cost of 
the machine. Close trimming at 


seam permits shearing of the cloth NEW YORK 


from one end to the other. 
Another saving of the Rayer & , Established over 85 Years 
Lincoln Machine is that it never 
leaves a mark or print on “backs” 
or “back grays.” 

Margin of cloth sewed on this 
machine will not curl up. This 
effects a further saving by pre- 


—. J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Machine also automatically marks 
the cloth at regular intervals. 
Sews at rate of 2,000 stitches per 


F ’ r 

minute and makes a fine seam. 

a eee Commission Serchants 
nected motor. Write for Catalog 


of Complete Line. 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 


——e 


DINSMORE MFG. CO. NEW YORK 
ai” SALEM, MASS., U. S. A. 





Full Line of Sewing Machine Supplies Always on Hand 


ALESTER G. FURMAN CoO. 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C 


For Your Convenience | SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, || 
and offer our services in this line. | 


TEXTILE WORLD 
334-4th Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. | A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Gentlemen :— SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


I sure would like to have a complete file of Se ee ee 
TEXTILE WORLD to keep at my home. Enclosed 
please find $2.00 in full payment for the next 26 [SALT TICAL LAID GEMEEELG CAE TO GE | 
—— please send to my home address as | TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
‘a SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, INC. 


at | 210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1891 Phone—Pennypacker 7594 








Street 


Specialists in Textile Cost Methods Over 15 Years 
More than 20% of All Cotton Textile Spindles in the U. S. are 
Operated by Clients Using Our Cost Methods! 


RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 


° || FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 





Telephone Broad 6149-J Pantograph 


WILLIAM S. GLINES ee BALING PRESS | 
ENGRAVING. MACHINERY Pricking-on Machines | ail ge concn | 
214 Oxford St., Providence, R. I. eo TONS PRESSURE | 

With or without | 
motor } 


“Lawndale | CARD” OB BEV TWISTER =, 
Band BRUSH WINDER = ae 
an CYLINDER SPOOLER sk us about them 


Works | COMB SPINNING ‘ Sem Dunning & Boschert | 


Pris: P Co., Inc. 
J & Levick Sts., Lawndale, Philadelphia, Pa. Type H “a = ei St 
Where the “BEST BANDS” are made 388 West Water St 
(L This Compact Pump Will SYRACUSE, N.Y.,U.S.A. |) 


Deliver Extreme Service 


WEIMAR BROTHERS ‘Sdmirably sulted to the requirements Of 


} 
the textile industry. Telephone Main 3593 _ Established 1854; 
nufacturers Os 








A close-coupled, singte mage a — CR BY & Gc GORY 

capacities ranging rom to gallons * . 

TAPES, BINDINGS no NARROW FABRICS ||| 22222="S.28.5-32 |||) aeaxo.sure‘e tea 
or 08 pressure. ua a 0 same P A : E N -_ of | 
high-grade material and orkmanship ' 

2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia which characterizes all LEC OU RTENAY Old South Building, Boston 

pumps. Patents and Patent Cases-Trade Marks-Copyriant | 
ua a Occupies minimum of floor space—re- Special Attention to Textile Inventions 
- = paar quiring no sub-base or foundation other a ° 
than suitable support for its weight. 


Use Berry Fans Sie often eee basta 
° ° ° iu. — H. E. SCHMIDT & CO. 

for Dryin : 
Particular ete ig and Ventilating - LECOURTENAY COMPANY Heddles & Reeds 


General Offices and Works Prompt Deliveries 
Manufactured by A. HUN BERRY FAN CO. - 
28 BINFORD ST., BOSTON, MASS. ee ere ee 116 Front St. New Bedford] 


SS 
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: Sibley Mfg. Co, Ga....... 54 60 | 
| New England Textile Stocks Spartan mins bac gon, 1D “gs 
Xaway 3 s ar, «)). « « 
Quotations at “Public Sale” are based [Union Buffalo Mills... 50S CS 
e|| «pon last sales at Boston public auction [Union-Buffalo Mills, Ist pfd. | 
i so! Beston Stock Exchange. Bid and a at <2... 101 103 
| asked prices are latest quotations of (eaa Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfa. 
ng tHoaton, dealers.) SR MNER ae cabo enn: 60 62 | 
| Publ Victor-Monaghan Company, 
snie Bid Asker COR NEE cc ocx res we 101 103 
\ Mfg. pid. : 82 15 17 Victor- Monaghan Company, ~*~ 
anode eau + "** Wallace Mfg. Co. 107 «112 
(ndroscoggin 71 70 "go Wallace Mfg. Co., pfd.... 102 . 
Arlington f ; 41 42 44 Ware Shoals Mfg. Co...... | ee 
| B o6 Wher. . EN 1101, 108 112 Watts Mills ..... wa» 40 50 
Berkshire Cot... 131 130 133 Watts Mills, 1st pfd... 100 =P 
si celow- eas os 7) Whitney Mfg. Co........ 45 50 
| ac ati nes nay 120% jso °'’ ~~‘ Williamston Mills ......-. 00-210 
= Edwards ..... 7) a ae A Woodside Cotton Mills Co 120 125 
bate Esmond, pfd....... 101 100: son Woodside Cotton Mills Co. ‘ 
= Farr Alpaca Bee 7 138% 139 142 pfd. eee cere ceeeeeeeses oO , 
arene one ie aks 6 5 8 ——_——_—_ -— — 
| Hamilton Woolen 21 19 23 : . ~ | 
Hil oneness i iz 18 Pays in Silver Dollars to Show | 
Ipswich, pfd. 5 10 15 e . 
| ipswich, com... 2% 5 Importance of Mill to Local 
| Lawrence ..... 67% 67 6u 
Ludlow Asso ..... 197%, 195 199 Tradesmen = 
Merrimack, com. 145 154 aye a a 
Nashua, com...... 55 56 59 Decatur, Ata.— Silver dollars in w) 
Jas £ o7 o6 « | 
oes: 1b4y% 187 181 large numbers have appeared here, S 
M. E. So. pfd..... & ee. Age finding their way into all channels of | Sy WIN DING SYNTHETIC YARNS 
Otis See we eenese >t 3 36 oe a ; 
Pacific aa ears 33 pa 7 trade. They were introduced by the wo) 
Pepperell =e 98% «=©98-101_ Connecticut. Mills Co. which dis-| | J FOR KNITTING 
ROM coos eoeas es 24 25 27 tributed more than 5,000 of them at | uy 
the last pay day. The heavy coins ) N — . wet Is would eve SS 
; : : o good manufacturer of knit goods would even 3 
sill . vere se i ress Jecatu ww es one . > ke ac 
Southern Mill Stocks were weed to impress upon Decatur My contemplate knitting from a small supply like a cop oS 
—, citizens the importance of the mill w 5 . sia: Mc Eiliaatditall. Mate ve Seek che ee 
) Quotations by A. M. Law & Ce. Ime. oayroll in the industrial and commer- | iS or bobbin, for two fundamental reasons: first, wy 
, *  payr > strial ¢ - 
Spartanburg, S. C. payroe : supply would be too small, and second (and more 4 
Bid Askea Cial life of Decatur and the number SY : : ere . fT ¢ 2 tealein eubeaeliials Sy 
: ‘ . * ° . | ‘ é oO c s 
Abbeville ee Mite a4 35 of silver dollars received surprised Ss imiportant), In drawing oO rom 2 Pr “ae Sh 
Anderson Cotton 8 7 ans c - em; ik ters s wine 
, Arcade Cotton Mills...... 79 8&5 local merchants. The management of Si} of small diameters, ; :; must un ui 
5, rcadia Mi « ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : ° : . . ae . - eo 28e 8 
iaeedie Mille, erect. i ‘+ the mill did not indicate how long | i rapidly, due to the fact that one wrap represen oS 
—! Arkwright, Mills ages 100 a silver would be used instead of | Ms but a very short length of yarn. MS 
sus a 2 i | 
es Soamans ae mes 6x se  - - asad ee S The ideal knitting package of synthetic yarn is a Sy 
' » Co......... ( wie a y lane . : . - a 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., 7% pfd. 102 ad Textil | Ss cone of 534” traverse, built on a large diameter cone S 
Belton Mills, pfd... 2.1.1! 96 98 Traces North Carolina Textile WF be. as represented by the “Universal Jumbo” cone KY 
sibb Mfg. Co............. i385 140 : a ee oF ee her oer aed WF 
Cab Mig. Co, 6%, pfd.... 100 103 History SI wound on the “Universal” No. 50 machine. Ss 
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a Mts. ee 275 285 ‘Development of the North Carolina S cone when wound is 55¢ The Three-pound cone Sy 
1 ola } Ss be aie apa oan ° ’ a Oe : P . tie 
Clifton Mfg.Co..”.” ee, 2 145 Textile Industry,” at the Industrial MS represents the maximum recommended for synthetic S 
Columbus Mtg. Con Ga... 00 igz_~—S«smsstitute conducted by the Eastern | ‘S| syarns and naturally cones of smaller diameter and [Y 
ig can ae Carolina Chamber of Commerce dur- Sy less weight may be wound, if desirable. eS 
=. Converse Co........ or ‘ ss = ‘ : a: . 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala Rowe a iss ing the Eastern Carolina Exposition w 4 : sy 
aad Darlington Mfg. Co........ 70 80 at Goldst y NC ww) Starting with this large-diameter cone, the wall WY] 
PPAFOO BENUUR soak ct: 'sia:0: 105 aoe — eens oie ; ° WY . or - he | 
Soneee = ashen ices» 123 126 Dean Nelson traced the history of | Sy of synthetic yarn on a_ package containing three 4 
ean Mills, pfd........ ieee ; 5 ; sate , ‘ : a ae 
§ Eagle & Phenix Milis, Ga. 1 195 this industry from the time when J] sopounds net is but 13”. Glancing at the illustrations wo 
cote ae ne > B i: Michael Schenck and Absalom War- | S above of “Jumbo” cones, you will readily appreciate MS 
ee Mie wo 108 lick built the first North Carolina cot- | A the assurance of even tension when knitting from a [TY 
orence Mills, pfd........ { . . ; , ; : ; 
Gaffney Mtg. Co... Pa arecatiea x "62 ‘g7 ton mill at Lincolnton in 1813 to the Ss package with large circumference, and with none of Ss 
Gainesville Cott ills. G = bli aren ‘ > tev. . e . © 
-_ ua iso ise chaser date. He stated that the tex- | Sy the impediments to delivery common to bobbin S 
samo INGE ANB ons s cc cece vce 79 85 _— tile industry would continue to expand | w) sa alt Seat a 
Graniteville Mfg. Co 120 125 rn : ¢£ é | ww) types of winding. 7 
_ Greenwood Cotton Mills... 400 along the lines of fine yarns, fancy | eS Ss 
> | Grendah , eee 250 weaving, designing, dyeing and _fin- ww) The “Jumbo” cone, the latest product of the fY 
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Inman Mills, pfd.......... 10% ate P eae tia aw . . eC . ni 
Jackson Milis heuasies 3001 and practice of the textile arts MS facturers of synthetic yarns, and with the knitters Ms 
i Tudson Mills B bed... lee reaper yy of this material Sy 
| judson Mills, NS ie asin 101 102 s « al. 7 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga. 110 i : oS ca T ‘. | 
: neaster Con a7 Silk Stocks on N. Y. Exchange 3 Conse eeide foxras S 
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STANDARD Cotrtron MILLs 
Cedartown, Ga. 


Manufacturers of 


COTTON DUCK 


GREY and DYED 
For the Jobbing and Cutting Up Trade 


CaLwoop Corp. 
52 Leonard St. New York 


|Branch 
Rome, Ga. E.G. Malone, M¢gr. 


Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct te Consumer” 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


SINGLES—product of The Elmore Co. 
PLY—product of Spinners Processing Co. 


These yarns recognized for strength, evenness and lustre, 
possess knitting and finishing qualities unsurpassed. 
Complete warehouse stocks carried in leading Textile 
Centres for quick delivery. 


COMBED AND CARDED YARNS 


Full range of numbers produced by our own mills from 
that character of cotton, exactness of twist and count, 
excellence of workmanship and winding, that insure 
minimum trouble and maximum production for the 
knitter and weaver. 


SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bidg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bidg. 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg. READING, PA.: 267 Berk Co. Trust Bldg. 
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SPINNING DEPARTMENT— HERE, SELECTED COTTON IS CONVERTED INTO 
YARN OF EXCEPTIONAL STRENGTH AND UNIFORMITY. 


Tk To Peaa TT 
-4h is pie met} SiS See 


DIXIE YARNS MEET | 
Spinners EVERY TEST @ 


Through Controlled Manufacture, 




















Processors 
NATURAL— DYED 
GASSED — BLEACHED 










AIR DRIED Dixie produces yarns of such strength and 
MERCERIZED uniformity as to best meet every test and 
YARNS 


every requirement of the knitting and 
weaving trade. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANTS 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


a eee OS 







SINGLE OR PLY 
CONES — SKEINS 
COPS —TUBES 
PARTICULARLY ADAPTED 


FOR THE KNITTING AND 
WEAVING TRADE 























Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Licensed Manufacturer 
TINTED YARNS 








Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads. 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 
Spindale, N. C. 






Selling Agents 
JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
READING, PA. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Slater & Co., 53° Yonge Street, Toronto, 2, Canada 
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COTTON YARNS ' 


Interest in Yarns 


Scant 

Chattanooga 
CHATTANOOGA, 

tively little interest was shown in the 


at 
TENN. — Compara- 


ocal yarn market during the week 
ending April 21, nor was much ac- 
tivity anticipated for many of the lead- 
ng yarn men as well as a number of 
the leading knitters were out of the 
city most of the week. They attended 
the textile show being held in Phila- 
delphia. 

A leading local broker returned 
irom the show a little bit more opti- 
mistic as to the outlook, although he 
that so far the present is 
concerned there has been a little slump 
in the textile field. He states, how- 
ever, that nearly everyone at the show 
seemed a little more optimistic over 
the outlook. 

The local yarn market continued 
firm during the week. No changes at 
all in prices were announced during 
the period. Thrown silk is steady on 
basis of $5.90. Carded cones in 10s 


states as 





Yarn Firm but Trade Small 


Sellers 


Are Still Expectant 


of 


Changes Following Developments 


New York. 

jt is the universal expression 

among yarn selling houses that 
April has been one of the dullest 
months in a long time. It appears as 
though no branch of the yarn con- 
suming trade is in need of anything 
but retail quantities to fill in certain 
requirements and that as far as an- 
ticipation of needs is concerned there 
is no such a thing. Sellers admit 
that as long as this situation obtains 
nothing is to be gained by trying to 
force business but that such a policy 
retards rather than develops 
The feeling expressed that in- 
creased business may be expected 
before very long, but in the meantime 
it is necessary to exercise considera- 
able patience and to adopt a philos- 


activity. 


is 


upward tendency, to shade 


be 


prices. 
to this 


sellers 


Exceptions may taken 
statement in the 
who are the 
market. It is evident that in a 
many cases this type the* sy 


dealing direct has determined 


case of direct 


lowest in the 


rood 


inner 


otterers 


of 


to pass 


very few orders. The objective is to 
get rid of any stock which may be 
on hand. This desire is the result in 


instances of determination to be in a 
liquid position when and if the carded 
yarn merger is consummated. In 
this connection the report is current 
that the determination of the bankers 
in the deal not to buy stock on hand 
may be modified to a certain degree 
in instances. The direct seller has all 
along been the lowest bidder for busi 
ness and he continues to occupy this 
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price 


1 


that should show 
position to reduce 
In fact, 
that the 


1: 
nig 


spinners any 


their asking 


there is every feel 
price of yarn 
than it is today 
material values. 


prevents 


reason to 
shoul d be 
based on 


The only tl 


her raw 
ing 
the 

\l wo experts ar 
much higher 
the summer 
feel that if no larger 


which this advance is 
lacl 
htCh 


of business 


talking about cotton 


prices before IS ove! 
lhey 
last year is presaged by 
ports and by the 
weevil the likelihood of 


ton is considerable 


crop than 
acreage re 


I 1 
MOLL 


cot 


possibilities of 


30 to 35¢ 


It is true that all 


prophets are not unanimous on this 
prediction, for there are those whi 
foresee lower levels consequent upon 
the publication of acreage figures 
Nevertheless the preponderating opin 
ion seems to be in favor of higher 
cotton prices. If these should be 


realized the effect on yarn should be 


material, whether demand increases 
or not. Inasmuch as figures today 


are not based on replacement cost any 








; ‘ higher level would mean a conside1 
are bringing 3114 to 32™%c and 20s ophical attitude. role. ; ible change in yarn quotations. 
3414 to 35%e. Prices Held: Firmly Cotton’s Influence on Prices Nothing Definite on Merger 
In the mercerized field, 60s-2 are As far as the attitude of spinners There is no question but that the No definite announcement on the 
listed at 82; 20s-2 at 58c and 8os-2 at is concerned there is no doubt that influence of raw material on the yarn merger has been made at the present 
$1.06. Eighteens combed singles are the market can be regarded as firm. market has been very substantial. writing. The market is all expect- 
quoted at 42 to 43c with 70s at 76 to There is little incentive, as long as With cotton costing in the neighbor- ancy with regard to news of the for- 
78c. cotton remains steady and with an _ hood of 22c at the mill it is not likely mation of the corporation and had ex- 
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Quotations fare average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of business April 25 
fically noted. For New York spot cotton prices, see page 87. 





For staple cotton prices, see page 89. 
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They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless speci- 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


pected formal statement by May 1. It 
said many of the options expire by 
that date and spinners are anxious 
know their exact status in relation 
) the proposed combination. A more 
less well authenticated rumor is to 
the effect that by the end of next 
week some definite announcement will 
be made following several important 
mferences which are scheduled for 
the middle of the week. Naturally, 
| sorts of rumors are afloat involv- 
ng additional mills which have not 
been mentioned as connected with the 
merger and also respecting the exer- 
se of options on mills now supposed 
be connected with the combination. 
| one or two instances it is reported 
yptions on specific plants have expired 
ind there has been no attempt to re- 
new them. It is not believed this 
is particularly significant and that fur- 
ther negotiations may be inaugurated 
if it is desirable to include 
plants. 


Possible Trade Practice Changes 

It is reported that a meeting be 
tween the Yarn Merchants Association 
and the carded yarn spinners branch 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute is to 
be held early next week with the idea 
of discussing certain changes in the 
present Code of Practices as well as 
certain developments in the conduct 
of the two organizations. It is ru- 
mored that the matter of carrying 
stocks is to come up for consideration 
with the idea that it may be advis- 
ible to permit yarn houses to carry a 
specific amount of stock yarn, out- 
side of consigned stock, limiting the 
same to so much per number. Re- 
port also has it that a proposal will 
be discussed to collect statistics with 
regard to stocks on hand, sales and 
prices named. There is considerable 
discussion in the market as to what 
effect the merger may have on the 
Code of Practices as it stands today 
ind whether it is not desirable to 
make some amendment to it foreshad- 
owing the consummation of the com- 
bination. The results of the confer- 
‘nce next week will be awaited with 
nterest. 


these 


Details of Price Situation 
lllustrative of the firmer condition 
n carded yarns, it may be said that 
‘OS-2 warps are hard to get below 36c. 
\ number of telegrams were seen this 
veek offering this price for prompt 
icceptance, though it is claimed it 
would be possible to shade this quota- 
m slightly with mills having stock 
i hand. On 30s-2 certain mills are 
sking as high as 4oc and the low on 
his number is quoted at 39c. Few 
lls would accept this figure, how- 
er. On hosiery cones the market 
on a basis of 3I1c for Ios though in 
e case of certain direct sellers it 
: claimed this figure has been shaded. 
he regular quotation on 22s is 34c 
id on 30s tying in yarn is 37¢. 
Vhile these figures are said to have 
en reduced slightly in instances they 
re the regularly accepted quotations 
imed by the majority of hosiery 
rn spinners. 


Little Forward Business 


Cotton Yarn Prices Steadier De- 
spite Some Cheap Selling 
BOSTON.—Both the carded and 
combed divisions of the cotton yarn 
market continue inactive for prompt 
and forward delivery, but the in- 
creased stability of prices noted last 
week is well maintained in sympathy 
with the comparatively cotton 
futures market, and a the 
combed yarn spinners are expecting to 
benefit to a moderate degree from the 
closing of New Bedford sales yarn 
spindleage by the strike. In nearly 
all parts of the market, excepting upon 
specialties, there are just enough low 
priced yarns being offered to keep 
values unsettled; such business is 
small both individually and in the 
aggregate, but it looms large in its 
depressive influence upon values. If 
this kind of ‘selling could be elimi- 
nated, and if raw cotton prices would 
maintain their present comparatively 
stable position, the yarn market might 
quickly change from 

seller’s market 


A Stabilizer Needed 


\lthough there is no definite proof 
that any proportion 
priced selling is coming 


firm 
few ot 


a buyer’s to a 


larger of low 
from mills 
that are under option to the com- 
bination, than from spinners who will 
remain independent, there is a very 
general feeling that this is the case, 
and, for that reason, and also because 
ot the hope that the combination will 
become a real stabilizer, the hope is 
expressed in more quarters than 
heretofore that the launching of the 
combination may not be long delayed. 
The fact that this hope is expressed 
by certain dealers, who expect to lose 
some of their sources of supply if 
the combination goes through, tends 
to emphasize the unsatisfactory mer- 
chandising position of the industry. 
Fairly general belief among dealers 
that the entry of a combination into 
the field will result in improved mer- 
chandising, at least temporarily, has 
no appreciable influence upon yarn 
users. Neither are the latter impressed 
by the fact that the premium of old 
crop options over those of the new 
crop in the cotton futures market are 
narrowing. Users, with few excep 
tions, continue to confine purchases 
to their needs for the next four to six 
weeks, and there is no evidence that 
their needs are increasing. 


Slight Combed Yarn Improvement 


Such moderate improvement as is 
noted in demand for combed and fine 
count carded yarns is traceable in 
large part to transfer of orders from 
New Bedford mills now closed. If 
users were certain that the New Bed- 
ford strike was to be protracted there 
probably would be a larger amount of 
this business, yet it must be remem- 
bered that few of the New Bedford 
sales yarn mills were running better 
than 50 per cent of capacity before 
the strike occurred, thus indicating 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 


Samples and quotations promptly furnished. 
SALES OFFICE: 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill direct to Consumer 


Wo. A. P. MACKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 
__ 1518 Walnut St. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 





L. P. Muller & Co. | 


206 Chestnut Street 56 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


Selling Agents 
LINN MILLS—CORRIHER MILLS 


Double Carded Combed Peeler 
12s to 30s 30s to 40s Single and Ply 
















FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 


















JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 
YARNS 


Philadelphia Boston 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. WINDSOR LOcKs, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 


Give the high 


COTTON YARNS Sitk-like lustre 


In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 


COTTON WARPS 2°. Beams, Jacks. 


Spools and Tubes 
in Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


MERCERIZE 


NOVELTY YARNS Poucle. Beurette and 


Spirals in ‘on, 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. 





Ga ar Pn iy oot 


COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
MILLS P. O. Box 1677 ATLANTA, GA. 








QLINNAER TATYANA RR 


NEW YORK 


ANSARI oO ARNO 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Selling Agents 


ROWAN COTTON MILLS CO. 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns 


24’s to 40's 


A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns 
50’s to 80's 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


Tryon, N. C. 


Single Mercerized Yarns 


TJ. PORTER & SONS 


ee ae 


Bemberg Yarn 
Fine Mercerized Yarn 


Mohair, Alpaca and 
Camels Hair 


119 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
LOS ANGELES 


Thies Dyeing & Processing Co. 


BELMONT, N. C. 


A new process — a new put up 
Super Quality 
DYED AND BLEACHED YARNS 
for the manufacturer who requires 


the best 


Carded and Combed, Mercerized and Unmercerized, 


Dyed and Bleached Yarns of every description for all 
purposes. 


TUBES—CONES—BEAMS 


Samples and Information cheerfully furnished 


SALES AGENTS 


The John F. Trainor Company 
17 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


it the amount of business under 
yntract with them was far below 
yrmal volume. Distributed among 
e total combed and fine-count carded 
irn spindleage outside of New Bed- 
ford, the orders that the New Bed- 
ford Mills are unable to fill is un- 
likely to have a very marked effect 
upon the market. However, business 
in such yarns has been sub-normal for 


a long period, and it may not require 
much buying to encourage the ma- 
jority of spinners to hold for prices 
closer to replacement costs and 
change the situation from a_ buyer's 
to a seller’s market. While there 
have been few quotable changes on 
either carded or combed yarns during 
the week such tendency as exists is 
in the spinner’s favor. 


Fair Interest in Knitting Yarn 





Sales Reported for Delivery 
During Latter Half of Year 


Philadelphia. 
A |-THOUGH a majority of selling 
houses report spotty and generally 
a smaller volume of business during 
the last three weeks, total for the 
month to date being smaller than that 
of March, several concerns here state 
the last two weeks have witnessed an 
improvement in demand from knit- 
ters, although not claiming that busi- 
ness is good. A tendency in this di- 
rection was reported last week, a 
larger volume of knitting yarn hav- 
ing been sold to manufacturers from 
various sections at the Knitting Arts 
Exhibit at that time. This movement 
has continued during the last week, 
according to several important handl- 
ers of carded and combed knitting 
yarns, who report fair to large sized 
contracts. A number of these call 
for delivery starting late in June and 
to run until the latter part of this 
year, especially in high grade carded 
knitting yarns. 
Knitters Buy Far Ahead 
Such contracts are not common in 
the market but spinners of this grade 
yarn are well sold ahead for the next 
months, many until late June and 
manufacturers using a certain spin- 
ning have been in the market placing 
business to run from that time on. 
These purchasers believe the current 
price range of yarns will be bettered 
by the time delivery on these con- 
racts has been completed. While the 
same feeling is not widely held by 
ther manufacturers, weavers as a 
group being more conservative in buy- 
ng yarns, a majority in the yarn 
le believe that currant prices offer 
ittractive level on which to cover 
nservatively ahead for two to 
months. 
pon the basis of raw cotton at its 
present level and prices at which both 
1 and combed yarns are selling, 
believe that yarns are cheap, 
lv due to the need of most spin- 
tor immediate business on which 
Aside from this they also call 
attention to the relatively high prices at 
h new crop months are selling on 
‘otton exchange, showing com- 
tively little spread between them 
e old crop months. It is upon 
basis several are predicting that 
will not decline drastically 
1 the time mentioned unless un- 
lor-seen developments affecting the 
nev crop are experienced. It is the 
consensus of opinion in the varn trade 


any decided improvement in demand 
will witness an advance in yarns to a 
more profitable basis so far as spin- 
ners are concerned. 

Quick Delivery Wanted 

A fair volume of business has been 
placed in carded knitting yarn during 
the last two weeks on the basis of 
30c for ros calling for yarn better 
than average but not as good as extra- 
carded quality. High grade carded 
yarns have been sold at half cent 
higher with many contracts specifying 
coarse and medium-weight counts 
Manufacturers in several instances 
have offered to take important sized 
quantities for delivery starting late 
this month for high grade carded 
knitting yarn but find this relatively 
small group of spinners in such a 
strong position in regard to business 
already in hand that they have not 
been able to figure with them for the 
deliveries wanted. 

In several instances where knitters 
found this situation they have placed 
contracts to start when spinners had 
completed present contracts, which 
would mean late in June or early July 
and deliveries to be made from that 
time until late in the year, one house 
reporting a sale on which deliveries 
are to be made until the first of next 
year. One house reports the sale of 
approximately 200,000 Ibs. and one 
calling for 150,000 lbs. of this type, 
while another concern reports the 
booking of a contract calling for 100,- 
000 lbs., all of high grade carded 
knitting yarn. 

Yarn Prices Unchanged 

Notwithstanding the fact cotton 
has been steady and inclined to work 
higher during the last three weeks, 
little change has been seen in the yarn 
price level and while several spinners 
are quoting higher prices no trading 
of importance has been reported at the 
new level. This tendency is apparent 
in such weaving counts as 20s-2 and 
30s-2 warps of ordinary quality, spin 
ners quoting the former at 35'%4c to 
36c and the latter from 39c to 4oc, be 
ing half cent higher than two weeks 
ago. During the last week sales of 
these counts have been noted in small 
volume at 35c for the former and 
38'4c for the latter, contracts calling 
for from 5,000 lbs. to 10,000 Ibs. each, 
with delivery to be made during the 
next six weeks to two months, no sales 
to weavers further ahead being noted. 

Combed yarns, especially two-ply 








Direct Selling 


When we quote prices, we 
also name the particular mill 
with whom the contract 1s to 
be placed. You know ex- 
actly what you are buying— 
and as we sell the product of 
our own mills, we can guar- 
antee to our customers the 
fulfillment of each contract, 
as to Quality and 


Delivery. 


both 


Our Direct Selling 1s 
vour Insurance. 


CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 


. 





New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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| Variations? Never! 


| DYE batch after batch of National 

| Yarns. You never find a variation in , 
their coloring, in their affinity for the 
dye liquor. And this uniformity is due, 

| mainly, to the scientific way these 
| 

| 


=——= 


yarns are mercerized and dyed — sci- 
entific because the temperatures of 
both processes are controlled thermo- 
statically. ... 


COTTON YARNS 


CARDED AND COMBED YARNS 
In Standard Descriptions 
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How can variations creep in? 


| NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING 








Waterman, Currier & Company, Inc. 
78 Chauncy Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Complete Line of Single and Two-ply Mercer- 
ized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 






CONES COPS rUBES SKEINS WARPS 
ROSSVILLE, GA, 
Sales Offices 


| New Yorx PHILADELPHIA CMARLOTTE 
| Chicag | t Department Cl ark tte. N. C. 40 Worth Street 1600 Arch Street Commercial Bank Bldg 
Ps A Her ersor R ville, Ga Cc y & Thomas, 
, Ay BR 
be y-J 
I lelp! la I 4 
= 


W. Jackson B ee , pnanet n Building 


a 





hile . on ienilian: Mis. Non-conflicting accounts solicited 
———, Stewart McConaghy 260-266 West Edward Shultz, 


6908 Cresheim Roa Broadway 712 North Sth St. 


nt 


Standard ~ Harriet— 
of 


Ces 1 Henderson. 


| Two names that are the equivalent 
In quality, uniformity and | of sterling in yarn buying. Among 
Knitting economy Standard- | a host of mill men these are more 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., Spin- | than just names. They are repre- 
ning and Mercerizing is an sentative of yarns whose quality is 
ideal ‘‘standard of compar- | consistently high. 

ison.’’ 


| 
| 
| 


6s to 30s — Single and Ply 

7 mn: . . . sUR . Skeins, Cones, Tubes, Ball and Chain Warps 

STANDARD - COOSA -THATCHER CO. | ia ben snag genet P 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sales Offices—Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia HARRIET COTTON MILLS 


456 Fourth Ave., New York 


ceed HENDERSON COTTON MILLS 
Canadian Representative 


Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal Henderson, N. C. 
John F. Trainor Co., Inc. 


St aul al ard 17 E. 42nd St., New York 


. “7 Winthrop Mincher, Troy, N. Y. 
Mercerized Yarn Philadelphia Office—39 S. Tenth St. 


Selling Agents 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


-ounts used by the mercerizing trade, 
e selling at proportionately lower 
ices than carded yarns, spinners ot 

he former being unable to secure more 


than cost, based upon present prices 


i long staple cotton, from customers. 
is reported 58s-2 warps have been 
fered in this market during the week 
low as §8c, while manufacturers 
state they have been quoted 54c for 
<os-2, these prices being two to five 
ents under the lowest named by 
representative spinners of these yarns. 
Demand from mercerizers and weavers 
s been small and as production 1s 
rger than demand, weakness in these 
jualities continues. In this connec 
tion it is interesting to note efforts 
long cooperative lines are 
nned to stimulate 
mbed and mercerized yarns which 
ny in the trade believe will cause 
provement in this section of the 


being 


demand = im 


irket. 

\ctivity of the Cotton Spindles 
for March, 1928 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Depart 
ment of Commerce announces tliat 
ccording to preliminary 


Census 
ures 36,012,262 


cotton 


spinning 


ndles were in place in the United 
States on March 31, 1928, of which 
{12,820 were operated at some time 
ing the month, compared with 31 
687,012 for February, 31,697,876 for 
nuary, 31,715,388 for 
32,269,478 fo 


December, 

r November, 32,497,504 
October, and 

March, 1927. 

The total number of cotton spinning 
spindles in place, the number active, 
the number of active spindle hours 
ind the average spindle hours per 
spindle in place, by States, are shown 
in the following statement: 


32,920,466 for 





Spinnin, i 
Spindles | Active a wy Irs 
(in thousands) ae 
State ee SS ae ee = 
st Average 
Active 
In place te per 
Mar. 31 os Total spindle 
in place 
ted States. | 36,012) 31,412 8,312,305, 109 231 
tton Series! | 
I | 18,456) 17,830 5,508 ,055,878| 298 
New England 15,928) 12,216)2,511,842,649 158 
All other | 1,627)” 1,365; 292,406,582 180 
Ala 1,595 1,539) 452,240,872 283 
t 1,125 1,051) 228,945,309 203 
a 3,070, 2,953! 940,362,764 306 
Me 1,123 885) 169,694,890 151 
Mag 9,773, 7,349)1,506,313,241 154 
Miss 175 159} 51,978,982 296 
N.H 1,415) 1,033; 233,351,148 165 
N.J 378 371 73 652,709 194 
N R60 653 148 , 107,338 172 
N. 6.201) 5, 954/1,866, 229,650 301 
I 2 345 1,778 ), 692 252 148 
5,475 5,392'1,725,938 , 586 315 
64 585) 188,288,849 312 
276 248 69,508 , 908 251 
710 685 130,169,666 183 


878 770 180,829,945 206 


Watco Knitting Co., Phoenixville, 
manufacturers of women’s ribbed 
wear and union suits, has made an 
ment April 3, to Frank E. Slack, 
of the Cotton Yarn Merchants 
‘ation, for the benefit of their 
tors. There has been no statement 
ding assets and liabilities, and an 

ali will be made. It is understood 

the assets will amount to approximately 


$70.00. 
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Comber Waste Stiffer 


New Bedford Strike a Factor— 
Spinnable Stocks Firmer 
BOSTON.—Strength in cotton is 
exerting a favorable influence on oper- 
ations in the waste market. Sellers on 
most classifications are able to get 
slightly better prices on the percentage 
basis on comber and peeler strips are 
held very firmly, comber selling well 
above 18c and the choice strips not far 
from 18c. There is some little move- 
ment in Sak. comber and also in Sak. 
strips, the latter selling at a premium 
over spot cotton. 





(here is however 
no marked expansion in consumer in- 
terest, which continues to follow a 
policy of buying chiefly for immediate 
needs. ‘The spinnable stocks lead the 


market in interest, then come the 
threads follow ed by picker with 
weeps very dull although occasional | 
exports occur. | 
roy 1 1 ‘ | 
Phe cotton waste market last week 


was as a whole less favorable to the | 


consumer looking for “cheap” ma- | 


terial. Continued strength in cotton 
has to be taken into account: ‘con 
tracted material is billed in = on 
higher basis and igainst tl} nd | 
to the advantage if the sell i rel 
itive dappreci lion Hn YY ilue oO} stock 
previously held as cotton moves slowly | 
upward. According to some author- | 


ities it will require the prospect of at 


illion bale crop. to 


least a fifteen 


check the further rise in cotton. The 
weather to date has been unfavorable 
to good growth and the boll weevil is 
in force just around the corner. If 
the attempt is 


made to 
stock 


named. 


single out 
then 


any particular comber 
will have to be 


sufficient 


There is | 
domestic demand, — plus | 
trader demand, plus renewed export 
demand to maintain good comber on 
a 90-9214%, basis. 

The strike in New Bedford if long 
continued is likely to curtail very con- 
siderably further supplies of comber 
and of good strips and this will of 
course values. In the | 
business is 


strengthen 
Manchester market 
showing some improvement although 
buyers are acting with a great deal of 
caution. 
been 


now 


Many new contracts have 


entered into recently and the 


successful merchandising of the wastes 
received will depend largely | 
upon the maintenance of strong prices 
on the raw material. Some classes of 
hard wastes in that market are more 


to be 


plentiful owing to manufacturing dis 
tricts like Burnley and 
running on 


Blackburn 
longer time schedules 
The Manchester market is experienc 
ing a moderate movement of 
to. the Continent and the entire 
situation is considered much healthier 


wastes 


Current Quotations 


Peeler comber .....-.-+.+-- 18 18%e 
Peeler strips .....eesss0e- 17 1714¢c 
ee COE GS aya ecwwesecee 164%4—17c. 
Choice willowed fly........ 8% 9e, 
Choice willowed picker..... 6%4— Te. 
SAK. SURIOE: aos ik ccsewcewees 19 20¢. 
Linters (mill run) ....... 5%4— 6e. 
Spoolers (single) ......... 12%—138c. 


Fine. White Cop ...o-..ce0. 14 —14%e. | 


(2663) 


oo 
uw 











ROCKFISH MILLS, in. 
DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 


COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones. 


Selling Offices 


NEW YORK 
456 Fourth Ave. 
Ashland, 4342 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1035 Drexel Bldg. 
Lombard 5932 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
36 Exchange Place 
Gaspee 2218 









O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON TARNS: tonceen 


AND NUMBERS 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION | 
Weaving COTTON YARNS- Knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK’ 














Cotton Yarn and Warps, 
Carded and Combed 
SELL DIRECT 


DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 





TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
113 Worth St., 


Room 922, Webster Blidg., 
New York 


327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


- ro ~ ‘o Joolen J 8s WE SELL 
FAST-BLACKS & COLORS *,Speciaey | DIRECT 





JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


ial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
pr nneninne ree PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 






CHICAGO 











SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 










EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
CHESTER, PA. 


ee) Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
as. Gassed— Natural—Bleached—Colors 


} DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 










% 
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E’RE well experienced in 
dyeing tops, cotton raw stock 
and yarns. . . . May we show 
you how particular we are in 
matching colors and speed- 

ing deliveries? 


FLORENCE Julien J. Guerin 
DYE WORKS Pres, and lia ills 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 








> <° 
*40e mart © | 


Othe Hallmark. of Quality” 





Our Trade Mark | /|]/ Dr, Schr 

upon the finished | ||}) ao 
fabric—whether | | A now plant, latest and most modern machinery ane 
Dyed — Printed or | | | —————_ 
Weighesd—civies VAT ie ee eee | 
a dchnite assurance ——>_{_[_[_[_>_>_—S—_ 
of the highest attain- 
ment in quality of 


workmanship. | SINGLE or PLY 


Natural---Gassed--- Dyed---Bleached 


_| MERCERIZED YARNS 























All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving 
and Converting Trade 





e » HH 
United Piece Dye Works |||) Hg. 
| Oil ra = 
DYERS, PRINTERS, FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS IN THE PIECE 1] 4, & 
SCIENTIFIC WEIGHTING - + SKEIN DYEING | | \|| ra MERCERIZED YARNS 
LODI - - NEW JERSEY | iiie || 
New York Offer: 132 MADISON AVENUE 


MM rdis 
LODI, HAWTHORNE, PATERSON, N. J., aad ALLENTOWN, PA. 





CATLIN & COMPANY, inc. | 
COTTON YARNS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


LAWTON SPINNINC COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 











NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA canes | 
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COTTON 





Cotton Rises on Poor Weather 





Heavy Eastern Belt Rains Follow 
Wet Cold W eather—Some Replanting 


T IIE cotton market has shown con- 
tinued firmness during the week 
owing to a recurrence of unfavorable 
weather in the South. Prices have 
made new high ground for the pres- 
ent movement with new crop months 
selling well above the 20c level, while 
the old crop influenced by the strong 
technical position of May, advanced 
to nearly the 21-cent level for that 
month. The appearance of better 
weather in the belt brought in a good 
deal of realizing during the middle 

t the week, but whether premature- 
ly or not, the trade showed alarm over 
the new crop outlook and the selling 
for profits was absorbed on moderate 
reactions. 

For the second week in succession 
the weekly report of the Weather Bu- 
reau last Wednesday started with the 
statement that “the week was decid- 
edly unfavorable for cotton.” Dur- 
ing the earlier part of the week tem- 
peratures averaged near normal over 
most of the belt, but later there were 
high winds and a while 
heavy rains were reported in eastern 
nd central belt sections. 


cool wave, 
There have 
heen many washouts, floods have been 
reported along river bottomlands in 
many sections, and there can be no 
loubt that there has been an increase 
in the amount of cotton that will have 
o be replanted. Nor can there be 
any doubt that the cost of raising the 
coming crop has been increased in 
such sections of the belt, particularly 
is good planting seed is becoming 
scarcer and prices have advanced. Of 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 








Closed For Week Closed Net 
Apr. 19 High Low Apr. 25 Ch’'ge 
Ay 19.97 20.13 19.91 
M 6.00 20.81 19.91 
; 19.93 20.67 19.85 
19.86 1¢ 
\ 19.82 1s 
dey boae 1S 3 
he 19.67 19 ‘ 
N 16 1 23 f 
D 9.58 20.17 +-.59 
19.5) 2.17) 19.44 «620.16 =+.66 
19.52 20.15 19.45 20.15 + .63 
19.54 20.2 19.48 20.15 -.62 
, y ° 7 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
f April 20.. 20.45 19 .93¢ 
Sa April 21 20. Gi 20.1 
M April 23 20-¢ 19.9 
7 April 24 20 , 90K 20.22 11.23d 
W April 25 °1 20. 66<« 11.354 
April 26 21.60 20.94 11.53d 
Spot Fluctuations and Stock 
s hb 
Prices rhis Last 
Apr. 25 week yea 
20.55 2 S811 } € 
‘ew ans 66 7, 758 
M 20.4 6, 84! 
8 20.7 28,09 
20.6 28 
w 20.5 “tl 
N t 66 6 
New k 21 52 
H o 
Aug 20 
Mer 2 
= k auf 12, 08 28,57 








course there is still time for planting 
and replanting, but the original hope 
of an early start for the crop has been 
abandoned and ideas as to the acreage 
have become rather more confused 
there is uncertainty as to whether the 
delays and the necessity of replanting 
will offset the probably stimulating 
influence of the advance in prices on 
planters generally. According to a 
private report, issued last Wednesday, 
the intention has been to plant in the 
neighborhood of 46,217,000 acres 
compared with 42,112,000 last vear, an 
increase of and 10%. 
Later reports, however, are expected 
to give a truer reflection of condi 
tions since the mid-April rains and 
low temperatures. 


between 9 


The discussion of measures for the 
control and eradication of the pink 
bollworm and the announcement of a 
quarantine against the infested sec- 
tions which prohibits the shipment 
from them of cottonseed and of lint 
cotton also except it be first fumigat- 
ed, momentarily revived apprehen- 
sions with reference to that pest. The 
infested sections, however, represent 
such a small percentage of the crop 
that it is hardly considered a serious 
factor so far as the next year or two 
are concerned at any rate 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons: 


April April Last 
Market 18 25 Ch’ge year Sales 
Galveston - 19.95 20.55 160 15.05 417 
New Orleans.... 20.00 20.66 6€ 14.88 
Mobile - 19.85 20.40 14.4 60 
Savannah ...... 20.05 20.70 +65 14.76 59 
PIOURGEE. bnaessens 20.19 a é 14.75 3,624 
New York ..... 20.50 21.30 +80 15.30 1,000 
Augusta 20.00 20.56 +56 14.50 1,716 
Memphis 19.45 20.00 +55 14.00 11,850 
St. Louis 19.2% 19.50 +2 1 





Houston .... 19.90 20.55 +65 1 » 7, 6€ 
Dallas .. 19.45 20.20 +7 14.2 15,924 
The following differences on and 


off middling are given as compiled 
from the report received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not deliverable 


on contract. 
WHITE GRADES + 
Mem- Mont- Au-  Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
BE hero st hoes 1.00t 1.00t .70t .94¢ .90T 
DUERU 5.0 cinen00':e .65¢ .75t 55t 75t .64t 
RN ack aueoas 40t 40t .40T 38t 39t 
8.M. ee ee 25t 25t 25t 
Et Bivscccctaes Ve 2 38° 25° 32° 
L.M aes 90° 50° 88° 50° 7° 
oe O..... 1.90° 1.10° 1.38° 1.00% 1.36° 
G.O 2.75° 1.86° 2.00° 1.76° 3.11° 
YELLOW TINGED 
Ben siceseatens 25° .35° .40° .25° .w? 
RE « snanies seater .50* 75° .65° 50° 63° 
gat ree ieee 1.25° 1.00° 1.25° 75° 1.06° 
A 2.00° 1.50° 1.75° 1.38° 1.63° 
Lu 2.75° 2.25° 2.50° 2.38° 2.35° 
YELLOW STAINED 
Ce Miisscanenttvne 1.00° 1.00% 1.00% .75° .93° 
a 1.75* 1.25° 1.50° 1.50° 1.59° 
SC roauteebedes 2.75° 1.50° 2.25° 2.00° 2.25° 
BLUE STAINED 
1.75° 1.50* 1.50° 1.75° 1.53° 
2.25° 2.00° 2.25° 250° 2.15° 
3.00° 2 50° 300° 3.5@* 2.92° 


* Off middliag. 


¢ On middling. 










NK 
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New Bedford Boasts 
None Better 


New Bedford, the home of fine 
cotton yarns and fabrics, knows no 
better yarns than Quissett. In a 
place of world-wide renown for 
textile craftsmanship, these yarns 
more than hold their own. 









































Carefully selected raw material, 
operatives who are instinctively 
‘‘quality-conscious’’, modern equip- 
ment—all contribute to Qluissett 
















Quality. The Quissett clientele is 
composed of mill men who value 
quality above all else. Theirs 1s 
the yarn buying philosophy that 
considers price in performance 


Samples will be sent gladly 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in 
Numbers and Descriptions. 







Ply Yarns our Specialty. 
Island, 
Pimas, and 


Egyptians, Sea Peelers, Sake 


Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 


larides, 
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Ribbers 
Body Machines 
Hosiery Machines 
Necktie Machines 


Circular Machines for 


Every Purpose 


We will be glad to furnish 
information of our com- 


= WALDRON 
Surface Printers 


BUILT IN ALL SIZES 
FROM 1 TO 16 COLORS 


When you install or replace 
machines in your mill, too 
much depends upon choos- 
ing the right ones for you Waldron Surface Printing Machines are not only made 
to trust to luck. Te protect in all sizes — from | to 16 colors — but are also avail- 


able for roll type or sieve cloth type of distribution. 


your investment and the For carrying thinned colors, the sieve cloth type of 
auiae f distribution is ideal. The Waldron doctor blade and 
prestige of your product, 


adjustable tension in conjunction with the sieve cloth, 


select Brinton machines with accurately determines the amount of color carried to 
their forty year old reputa the print block. Even inking is the result with con- 
-vear- a- 


; . sequent improvement in finished effect and quality of 
tion for dependability. product. Outrigging for Waldron Surface Printers is 
designed so as to follow out the requirements in en- 

graved roll and calico printing. 


| | RB : ~ ca Consult Our Engineering Department Regarding 
- DRINTON ( OM PANY the Advantages of Using a Raised Surface for 


Seles : ‘ : ;. Printing. 
3/00 Kensington Avenue Philadelphia init 


Brushing Machines, Coating Machines, Calen- 
der Rolls, Conditioning Machines, Cloth Pilers, 
Winders and Doublers, Embossing Machines, 


Festooning Machines, Inspection Machines. 


JOHN WALDRON 
pinta vet sienna CORPORATION 


Great Britain and the Continent i 
Wildt & Co Ltd., Leicester Australia: J. H. Butter & Co. 


: : ig Main Office and Works—NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
england Sydney, Melbourne. | 
il aaa Res 208 W. Washington St. 30 East 42nd St. 303 Lumberman’s Bldg., 


Calle Alsina 1814, Buenos Aires China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., Chicago New York Portland, Oregon 
Argentine Republic. 50 Peking Road, Shanghai, China. 


New Birks Building—Montreal, Canada 
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Cotton—Continued 


Small Trade in Spot Cotton 





To Effect Larger Trade Prices 
Would Have to be Cut 
MEMPHIS, TENN., April 23. 


While there has been some inquiry 
for staple cottons during the 
week, price differences prevented the 
placing of new business in increased 
volume. Small reflecting 
immediate and definite needs, continue 
the rule, to which there are few, if 
any, exceptions. Current quotations 
on staples are unchanged but to effect 
sales in quantity, or rather to meet 
mill ideas currently expressed, the 
basis would have to be cut 50 to 100 
this, merchants say, would be 
unworkable both as regards their own 
stocks and purchases at first hands. 


nere 


orders, 


points ; 


First hands, here and there, are 
willing to make concessions of as 
much as 25 points, but not more. 


Basis is already at the season’s low 
point. 
The low grades have brought bet- 
values than intrinsic differences 
and continue to do 
Some owners of middling and better 
grades, who were not hedged, or who 
took out their hedges when the market 
was lower, have found some relief in 
the recent advance in futures; this 
may account in part for willingness 
in some quarters to shade the basis. 
While owners, first hands especially, 
are puzzled and tired, there is no defi- 
nite pressure to sell, so that while it is 
next to impossible to market in quan- 
tity without making large conces- 
sions it is equally hard to buy in quan- 
tity at prices materially under cur- 
quotations. Basis all low 
grades, both staples and short cotton, 
eased about points; this would 
indicate that the position of the short 


ter 


ill season SO. 


rent on 


>= 
a, 


nas 
interest is considerably less strained; 
it is impossible that it has been fully 
sovered in kind; short of the 
low grades, before it became apparent 
to everyone that the crop was of ex- 


sales 


eptionally high grade, greatly ex 
ceeded production. 
Weather conditions during the 


week have been extremely untavot 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday 

April 21 April 14 

irkets average 9.69 19.77 
Memphis . 19.2 19.40 


Premium Staples 





st Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
le Strict Middling Prices steady 
CsSewweveewe reas 2214 @ 22% « 
23% @ 2346 
Current Sales 
For Prev Weel 
week week 
M s total ‘ 10, 775 16,47 l 
F ncluded in 
cehanun 7,700 10,975 8, 74 
1 PY hoi 5 cc0 53, 800 66,949 0,87 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
week year before 
N ipts 5,334 7, 452 583 
a ceipts 14,587 29,027 su 
T e Aug. 1 
Bee oi cccccesscccoce 637,274 751, 202 
s ea aaaelee ; 20,524 : 
To nee Aug. 1. 1,271,029 2,058, 364 
Tot a 200,953 
De se for week.. 5,937 
Unseld stock itn 
t is of Memphis 
SUNG 5 arsanecie 51,927 66, 000 100,000 
Deer ase for week.. 11,323 734 4,000 





The week started with freezes 
which destroved a large part of the 
planting over most of the northern 
half of the belt. The entire belt was 
adversely affected by unseasonably 
low temperatures. Western Texas is 
still too dry; most central and eastern 
of the belt are 


able. 


sections too wet. 


Waiting Market in Staples 


Spinners Expect Easier Basis, but 
Shippers Generally Firm 

Boston, April 24.—Business_ in 
extra staple cottons in New England 
markets is as nearly at a standstill as 
it is possible for it to be, and the same 
waiting attitude appears to be the 
policy of most southern spinners. 
While it is general opinion that the 
New Bedford strike is to be of pro- 
tracted duration, no large amount of 
business has been transferred to other 
mills thus far. Until they are forced 
into the market spinners are likely to 
continue this waiting policy, believing 
that it will not require a long period 
of dull demand to develop weakness 
among shippers at this period of the 
year. Thus far it has had no effect 
upon basis. 

Mixed Egyptian Situation 

In the Egyptian futures market 
there has been a substantial decline in 
Sak. during the week and a slight ad 
vance in Uppers. The Alexandria 
market for May Sak. closed today at 
$41.15, which is a decline of 83c for 
the week, while the November option 
at $42.30 is off only 45c. June 
Uppers at $28.42 are up 12c while 
October Uppers at $28.50 are up 18c 
for the week. For prompt shipment 
medium Sak. off 1c and medium 
Uppers are up %c as compared with 
prices of Wednesday of last week. 

\s of \pril 20. the: P. T: 
Co., Boston importers, report exports 
from Alexandria to this country for 
the season as 87,270 bales, compared 
104,535 bales for the 
period of last season. Total exports 
from Alexandria for the same period 
were 608,647 bales, as compared with 
> 23,245 bales last season, while stocks 
Alexandria April 20 aggregated 
373.696 bales, as compared with 402,- 
038 bales at the same time in 1927, and 
281,582 in 1926. 


is 


Jackson 


with same 


in 


Current Quotations 
\verage prices for May-June ship- 
ments of middling and strict middling 





hard western cotton (government 
lengths) are as follows: 

Middling St. Middling 
1 1/16 23%4to24Iec. 24 to24! 
1 1/1 to 23%, to24%ye. 2414to24%e 
1 %& fr 24 to244c. 2414to25 
i S/S tres. 25 to2BUe. Histo" 
1y 29 «tk 

Basis on N. Y., 

John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 
May-June shipments as_ follows: 
Medium Sakellarides, 40%4c, off Ic; 
Medium Uppers, 31c, up ‘%c, from 


April 18. They report closing prices 
April 24 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: May Sak. $41.15, off 83c, 
June Uppers $28.42, up 1r2c from 
April 18. 


request. 


N. 
*Boston 
N 


Albany, 
Ala., 
Charlotte, 
bus, O., 
Moines, 













polis, 
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wil 
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Allentown, 


. C., 


*Dallas, 
*Detroit, 


Louisville, 


Ky., 

*Moline, 

*New York, 

delphia, 
N. ¥ 


*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these citic 


OAKITE 


MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 


4 
aa, 
Pi 


3 Oakite advantages 
for a dyer of 


~~ dImproves 


N 


Chattanooga, Tenn., 
*Davenport, 


E 


Madison, 


*Oakland, 


rie, 


Pa., 


Cal 


*Pittsburgh, Por 
Providence, Re 
Rockford, 1 

Lou *St. Pa 

1 *Toled 
a *Van 


TRACE 


Wis., 







and, 


*Chicago, 
*Dayton, 


SAVES 
time 


3 fibre rayon hose! 


OILING-OFF time reduced thirty min- 
utes! Fifteen cents saved on every hun- 
dred pounds of hosiery! A better penetration, 
more even dyeing! 


These are three worthwhile advantages which 
Oakite brings to one southern mill handling 
three-fibre rayon hosiery. Advantages result- 
ing from the remarkable cleaning and free- 
rinsing action of Oakite in the boil-off. Ever 
since this material has been used the goods 
have been coming from the tubs free of oil— 
remarkably clean, ready for a perfect dye. 


It is safe to say that the addition of a small 
amount of Oakite to your formula will likewise 
result either in some notable improvement in 
finish or in an important saving—or both. Our 
Service Man will call with details at your 


Oakite materials are manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames St.. NEW YORK, N. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Pa., 
. Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, 


*Atlanta, 


Fall River, 
*Grand Rapids, Mich., Greenville, S. C., 
Tex., *Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fla., *Kansas City, Mo., *Los Angeles, 
*Memphis, Tenn., 
Il, *Montreal, Newark, Newburgh, N. Y 
» “Omaha, 
Me., 


iV 
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Altoona, Pa., Baltimore, 
Y., Buffalo, *Camden, N. J., 
*Cincinnati, 
Decatur, 


*Birmingham 
Canton, O., 
*Cleveland, *Colum- 
Ill., *Denver, *Des 
Mass., Flint, Mich., Fresno, Cal., 
Harrisburg, Pa., Hartford, *Houston, 


O., 


*Milwaukee, *Minnea- 
New Haven, 
Wis., *Phila 
Poughkeeps 
*Rocheste 


Neb., Oshkosh, 
*Portland, Ore., ie, 
a Richmond, Va., r. 


and, *San Francisco, *Seattle, 
Bend, Ind Springfield, Mass., 
Trenton *Tulsa Okla 
B. 4 Williamsport, Pa 


M 
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GRUNDY & CO., INc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Topsand Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


SS ANA AR A FROM RS 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 
French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: ore ae E. Geoffrey Nathan, - nents St. 
OS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, Rio St. 
CHATTANOOG A—Campbell & Van o Linda, 1023 James Bldg. 


— ‘spui vie | 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


Menutactured by 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, Rl 


*h nde phi a and Soutt Ss Boston anc id New England States 
oO} AS H ~ i ‘10 oi ‘ches Me W Ww io ght and 
mit St... Pt Pa Walter Skerry, 10 High 8t., 
e cae lect Ne er, 1 Madi Boston 
on Ave Los les, Calif.- 
2 Mast silee. 


Harvey J 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED _ wooten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


CHICAGO 


Chautauqua Worsted Mills 
BRADFORD YARNS Seere 


DESCRIPTION 
Jamestown, New York 


April 28, 192s 


PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING CO | 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 


Sales Representatives 


Tops 
W. C. GAUNT & CO. 
212 SUMMER ST. 53 S. FRONT ST 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


YARNS 
PERCY A. LEGG! 
134 CHESTNUT ST 
PHILADELPHIA 


FALLS YARN MILLS 
Woonsocket, R. I. 
Incorporated 1904 
Fine Woolen and 
Merino Yarns 


Packard Building, Phila., Pa 
170 Summer St., Boston, Mass 


O. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


C. M. PATTERSON 


Western Selling Agents for: 


YARNS 


Dearnley Bros. Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Bradford Yarns. 
Jules Desurmont Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. I., French Yarns. 
Excelsior Mills, Union, S. C., Mercerized Yarns. 

Chicago, Ill. 


RAYON ( JonN R.STEWaRT Co. 


TOP 241 CHESTNUT ST.,PHILA,PA. 


w NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~__ 
Scott D. Stone, inc. 210 Summer St, Boston, Mass. 


| YARNS 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


—,_ 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


Keep Your Cotetion fully equipped with 
e 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 


in the perfection of your goods 


Murdock & Geb Co., FRANKLIN 


GARTH MFG. CO. 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 
CARDED STOCK 


For Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
Tel. 4511 Passaic 
72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 





Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 
and MERINO RN S 
FOR WEAVING and ath NG 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 


PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


BONE DRY 
DSIERY FINIGHING BOARDS 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG 





MASS 





—_——————* 
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Fine Tops Furnish 
Additional Business 


At $1.40 for French and $1.45 for 


Bradford—Recent Assorted 
Noil Imports 





BOSTON.—New business in the top 
market has been confined almost en- 
tirely to the merino qualities. One or 
two substantial orders were placed in 
French dry-combed tops at $1.40 and 
in regular Bradford strictly staple 
fine at $1.45 with % bloods at $1.35- 
$1.36. Business apparently is pending 
on medium and low %¥%s blood tops 
with the would-be purchaser fighting 
for lower prices. Shipping specifica- 
tions are said to be excellent. Some 
of the commission combers report an 
easing off in new business but most 
of them it is understood are running 
full time. 


There is a steady market in noils 
but business is quiet. Houses who 
have stocks are holding them firmly 
and dealers without stocks will not pay 
the prices demanded. Noils are main- 
taining their lead over white threads 
of similar grades. The situation is 
unchanged from a month ago and it 
is doubtful if any easing off in values 
would bring in any large mill buying 
at this time owing to the lack of new 
orders going into the mills from the 
goods market. 

Substantial consignments of noils 
arrived recently from the Bradford 
market totalling 267 bales, from the 
Continental market 110 bales and 
from Australia 18 bales. In addition 
there were g bales of camelhair noils, 
4 bales of cashmere noils, 8 bales of 
mohair noils, 2 bales of silk noils and 
1 bale of alpaca noils. The noil mar- 
ket in Bradford is much quieter. 
is reported as doing very 
little finding current prices too high 
to permit purchasing for export. 


America 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 


SS es aa) aera tai ora is (64-66s) $1.45 
Half-blood ........ (60-628) 1.35/1.37 
High % blood........ (58s) 1.28%/1.30 
Aver. % blood....... (56s) 1.23%%/1.25 
low % blood............ 1.17%4/1.20 
NN A MBOMs wis so ace 55:0 (50s) 1.15 
NE Be reales Gk eb ai o++ cetera 
pes BBs Sela aa hid nein w va sine date ese 1.05 

RA: wien hene elena esas @ 6 0 
ee ast heeeks 
Te ae eae Sead (92 lo 


NS. 6 aida cals Rice ai a: BIS vate al (70s) 57d 
DU ioe his wos seule (64s) 515d 
NE eo cre pga apie (60s) 534d 
Halt eae (58s) 47 14d 
Three vighths blood... (56s) 43d 
Quar NR oe (50s) 34d 
Le ere (46s) 27d 

. Noils—Boston 

MTG «RR EG ond cn eck aks $.95- $.98 
Half d. evs 85 90 
High blood Ficus Mera ike .75- = .80 
Aver 3 blood... ; ; .65- .70 
a .60— 63 
High MI. srr Gilatas -60—- 32 
a cs he a a 53- 55 
sda 50- 52 
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Spinners Endeavor to Raise 
Yarns to New Wool Level 


Philadelphia. 

ONTINUED strength in yarns, 

both in prices at which sales are 
being made and in higher figures 
named by spinners, is the outstanding 
feature of the market. As has been 
true during the last month demand 
from all trades has been quiet during 
the last week and spinners in prac- 
tically all instances are shipping on 
old contracts at a faster rate than they 
are receiving new orders. ‘This has 
been the case for several weeks and is 
now causing concern among many in 
the trade who believe that if such a 
condition continues much longer this 
can only mean a further curtailment 
in spinners’ operating schedules. In 
fact a number of spinners in this vi- 
cinity have already reduced their 
schedules. 


Fair First Quarter 

Knitting yarn spinners are the most 
active, a majority of them having re- 
ported a larger quarter, the first three 
months of this year, than for four 
years, this taking in shipments on all 
contracts, old and new. The reason 
for the spurt in specifications on old 
contracts by manufacturers is seen in 
the rapid and persistent advance in 
outerwear counts since the first of the 
year and manufacturers being fortun- 
ate enough to have low priced yarn 
contracts with spinners are anxious to 
receive deliveries on this to use in 
their current goods business, taken at 
old prices before this important ad- 
vance in their raw material cost. This 
situation resulted in a number of 
medium-sized outerwear spinners in 
this section experiencing the largest 
month in regard to shipments, in 
March of this year, that they have 
seen for several years. 


At present manufacturers are not 
placing new contracts of importance 
in either weaving or knitting yarns, 
believing there is now nothing to be 
gained by speculating at current high 
prices and by waiting they may be 
able to buy at lower prices than are 
now being quoted. The commonly 
held opinion among manufacturers is 
that wools have about reached their 
highest point in the present upward 
move and instead of continuing up- 
ward wools will be more apt to be- 
come easier during the next few 
months. Should this occur they be- 
lieve yarn prices now being quoted by 
spinners would not hold long, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact most spin- 
ners are in need of new _ business. 
They feel that not only are wools high 
enough and therefore no need for 
them to hurry new commitments but 
that lack of among 
spinners will bring the same thing 
about irrespective of the wool market. 


new business 


Old Contracts Expiring 

Spinners are not sold ahead at pres- 
ent for any length of time, several 
stating contracts for outerwear yarns 
now on their books, in a large number 
of instances, will expire during the 
next six weeks and many before that 
time. If this condition is general, then 
the test of the market, in regard to 
current higher prices being named by 
spinners, will come within the next 
two to three months, when it will be 
decided whether manufacturers will be 
compelled to place new contracts with 
spinners at the new figures, whether 
they will continue to buy in strict 
hand-to-mouth manner or whether the 
decline in spinning operations will 
cause spinners to reduce prices in an 
endeavor to secure business to permit 


WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (368) .... 1.10-1.15 
2-168, low com. (36-40s)..... 1.15-1.20 
2-20s to 2-248, low 4 (44s) 1.30-1.35 
2-20s to 2-268, 14 bid. (4648s)... 1.3714-1.424 
2-266 to 2-30s, 4 bid. (488)..... 1.45-1 50 
2-30s to 2-32s, 4 bid. S. A. (46s). 1. 50-155 
2-328, 4 bid. (48-50s) . . 1.55-1.574% 
2-20s, 3% bid. (566).......... 1.5714-1.60 
2-268, % bid. (566)...... 1.6244-1.65 
2-368, % bid. (56s)...... 1.67%4-1.70 
2-328, 44 bid. (60s)... .. 1.75-1.77% 
2-36, 44 bid. (608)... .. ; 1.80-1.82'% 
2-40s, 1% bid. (60s)....... P 1.85-1.87%4 
2-50s, high, 14 bid. (64s)........ 2.00-2.05 
2-50e, fine, (66-70s).......... 2.07-2.12 
2-60s, fine, (708)............... 2.60-2.65 





French System 


208, high, 14 bid. (50s).......... 1.50 
20s, % bid. (566).............. 1.57% 
266, 34 blood (566)............. 1.62% 
308, 44 bid. (608). .............. 1 77%-1 80 
30s fine warp (66-70s).......... 1.87144-1.92% 
40s, 14 bid. (60-B4s)............ 1.95-1.9714 
Ss A siccbvokidvaecen 2.1244-2.17%4 
_ ‘ 2.62-2.72 


2-208, low, 1% bid. (448)......... 1.25-1.30 
2-188 to 2-208, % bid. (50s)... .. 1.42%4-1 45 
2-266, 4 bid. (50s)........+.--. 1.4714-1.50 
2-308, 4 bid. (50s)............. 1.5214-1.55 
2-208, 34 bid. (568)........-.--- 1.5714-1.60 
2-208, 44 bid. (60s)............ 1.75-1_80 


French Spun Merino White 


SOD, se icaccssksceeset 1.35-1.371%4 
SOUNDS go cencasswnchcceess 1.45-1.4714 
MR vets civisnccanecvns 1.55-1.57% 
SND IO cc dccinassciesins 1.65-1.6734 
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them to continue operations at the rate 
noted during the first quarter of this 
year. It is apparent wools are re- 
maining stationary in price rather 
than continuing the recent advance 
and yarns are slightly higher as spin- 
ners endeavor to secure replacement 
costs from manufacturers, as yet im- 
possible in volume. 

One of the outstanding develop- 
ments of the market this year has been 
the action of outerwear yarn quota- 
tions. Spinners of these yarns have 
been following the wool market more 
closely and more promptly than any 
other spinning group and manufactur- 
ers have found it more difficult to lo 
cate any large volume of yarn being 
offered under the going level than has 
been true in the weaving section of 
the market. Outerwear counts have 
been the first to advance during this 
period, usually being followed several 
weeks later by advances in weaving 
counts. 

One of the most important reasons 
for this has been the fact spinners ot 
this group consume proportionately 
larger amounts of quarter blood wool 
than any other grade and it has been 
in medium wools the most rapid and 
important advances have been seen in 
the wool market. Aside from this it 
has been noticeable outerwear yarn 
spinners have been more confident of 
their than heretofore and 
have been displaying more of a ten 


position 


dency to keep yarns near replacement 
levels than at any previous time within 
recent years. 


Outerwear Counts Higher 

The last week has witnessed a trend 
in this direction, spinners of outer 
wear counts having again advanced 
prices two and a half cents, while lit- 
tle change has been found in figures 
being quoted by spinners of weaving 
yarns. Outerwear yarns are being 
quoted on the basis of $1.45 for 2-20s, 
50s, with several naming $1.47 as 
their limit. Little business has 
been reported since the $1.40 basis was 
quoted although several spinners state 
they have succeeded in selling small 
sized lots at $1.45. Manufacturers 
assert they are able to pick up spot 
lots of this count as low as $1.40, al- 
though comparatively little yarn is 
available at this figure. A number of 
others state they are being quoted 
$1.421%4 but to have yarn spun for fu- 
ture delivery they report practically all 
spinners are quoting the $1.45 rate. 

It is apparent spinners will make 
further efforts to bring yarns nearer 
replacement wool costs as it is re- 
ported few spinners in this vicinity 
have large quantities of wool on hand 
with which to undersell the market. 
This being true it is believed yarn 
prices will follow wools during the 
next few months more closely than 
heretofore, particularly in outerwear 
counts. Prices of wools have reached 


low 
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If you 


SPIN yarns for knitters 
PROCESS knitting yarns 
FINISH knitted fabrics 


SERVE knitters in any capacity 


—tell them in the “Red Book 


OU can get your story across to knitters in their own 
standard trade directory at an annual cost of less than a 
dollar a week. Sounds attractive and is, judging from the 
number of firms that are represented year after year. 
Knitters have used the American Directory of the Knitting 
Trade for 46 years. This familiar red-jacketed volume is found 
in every important knitting mill in the country. 


Now in preparation. Rate card supplied gladly. 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY BY 
Textile World 


334 Fourth Ave. New York 


| 
| || NOUVELLE SOCIETE DE CONSTRUCTION 
Formerly N. SCHLUMBERGER « ce 


GUEBWILLER, FRANCE 
Established in 1808 


Specialists in the 


H manufacture of 
_ The Continuous Automatic Extracting Machine | 


is being successfully used in the dye house of many textile mills. | COMBING DRAWING & 
Are yi mL familiar with this machine and the reasons for its | 3 
SPINNING MACHINES 


preference: 
Scoured or dyed wool and cotton in a saturated condition is 

places d in the para matic eed i thereby evenly passed to the 
heavy Squeeze Ro The extracted liquor runs to waste, or | 
may be . ved, wh ile ‘the acuane fibres ~e taken away by the for Cotton, Worsted 
loffer apron and mav be delivered direct or by blower to the 
onl Pa ne and Silk Waste 

The operation is continuous. 

The power consumption is greatly reduced. 

‘The danger ) 1 1 “cd. 

The labor charge is materially lessened. ee 
The results ; satisfactory in many ways LOC 


i G. ccemmetans °S es ie Comte, Mass. | F R E N C H SY ST E M 


Builders of Wool Was hine and Drying Machines — 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


evel that is causing a more con- 
servative buying policy not only 

mg woolen and worsted goods buy- 
ers, but among spinners and what is 

e significant, among wool dealers 
themselves. 





Yarn Situation Firmer 
Higher Prices Named on Future 
Spinnings—Market Quiet 
BOSTON.—Strength in the 


varn 
market, such as it is, seems based 
ich more on the strength if raw 
terials than on demand from 


vers and knitters. The optimism 
of the wool seller has innoculated the 
market and nothing but better 
prices can be seen by the regenerated 
vision of the spinner. In a rather 

1 fashion wool has been pulled 
Were it not for the 
h priced intermediary top market 
hich forces itself between wools and 
spinners might have additional 
confidence; but the topmaker names a 


Varll 


over his eyes. 


varns 


ice and as he is paying dearly for 

; raw material it is a case of take 

or leave it. 

The situation in Boston is moder 

little 
volume and prices obtained are cer- 

tainly not on the 


ately firm. There is business 
high level named 
varns to be spun. 
Specifications continue to arrive on 
old contracts and a little spotty busi- 


by spinners on 


ness is seen in Jersey cloth varns. 
Some good orders in the finer grades 
of tops for French spinning have been 
recently. Men’s wear yarns 
are inert, the utmost difficulty experi- 
enced in lifting 


placed 


prices nearer cost. 
Knitting yarns are not over-brisk with 
the 2-20s, 50s, quoted $1.45. 

In the Bradford district competition 
is keen and weak sellers exercise a 
depressive effect on the general run 
of prices. Increasing difficulty is ap- 
parent in keeping machines running 
tull. The firmness in raw material 
S largely otfset by lack of response 
trom the market. There is 
plenty of evidence of substitution of 
lower qualities to produce goods at a 
price. Price again figures as the 
stumbling block in the way of larger 
business not only in fine white counts 

in fine mixtures and 

Demand for the 
is particularly 
lotations are without 


LOC rds 


crossbred 
fine white 
disappointing. 
change for 


counts 


week. 
BRADFORD (Eng.) YARNS 

~ d 
i ee ee See 2 6 
cc ee SR ees 2 9% 
~ 8 BERET CURT Cee 5 “ 
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Callahan with Clifton Yarn Co. 
illiam J. Callahan, formerly con- 
‘d with Fry & Crawford, Phila- 
la, is now associated with the 
ton Yarn Co., Clifton Heights 
Conshohocken, Pa., making his 
juarters at the latter plant of this 

He will represent them in the 
department in the Pennsylvania 
territory. 


G. T. Willingmyre Goes Abroad 
on World Wool Statistics 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—George T. 
Willingmyre, in charge of wool stand 
ardization in the Department of Agri 
culture, will sail for Europe May 5, to | 
discuss with the department’s foreign | 
representatives and 
European 


members of the 
industry proposed 
plans for the establishment of a re 


we ol 


porting service relating to wool stocks 
and other statistics. Mr. Willingmyre 
is chairman of an inter-department 
governmental committee inter- | 
ested in setting up a world wool re- 
porting system which has the endorse 
ment of the entire 
this country. 


Wor )| 


vool industry in 


Members of the wool industry in 
this country and abroad have ex 
pressed the need for a service of this 
kind. The carpet wool interests in 
the United States declared recently 


that such a service would be of value 


to them, especially should the statistics 
on stocks be reported by countries ot 


origin. The movement for a world 


wool reporting service has been under | 


way several years, and recent activities 


led Mr. Willing 


in that direction have i 
service \ ill be 


myre to hope that the 
established in the near future 

Mr. Willingmyre, on 
trip, expects to discuss details of the 
plan with wool lrance, 
Belgium, Netherlands, Germany, Po 
land, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Italy, 
Great Dritain, and Switzerland. 


his toreign 


interests in 


Aberfoyle Employes Hold An- 
nual Ball 

PHILADELPHIA. lifteen 
guests were entertained at the annual 
ball of employes ot 
Mig. Co., given 
Streets, Chester, Pa., 
affair is given for the benefit of the 
summer program of entertainment ot 


the Aberfoyle Country Club, Brook- | 
haven road, near Chester, officials of | 


the company as well as employes tak 
ing part. 
evening was the display of costumes 
on living models, all employes of the 
company, 
tive dresses that 
the use of various 
factured by the 


showing novel and attrac- 

fabrics manu 
\berfoyle Mfg 
Co. Prizes were awarded to winners 
of the different 
costumes. 


displaving 
The grand march was led 
by Samuel Guthrie. president of the 
Country Club, and Mrs. 
seph Jeffries was 


groups 


Guthrie. Jo 
chairman of the 
committee in charge of arrangements: 


Toulson Yarns. Inc. will Double 
Their Capacity 

The Toulson Yarns, Ine., manu 
facturers of noveltv varns, have leased 
floor space in the Stratford 
Bridgeport, Conn., where they intend 
to remove their present equipment now 
located at 172 Wade Street, Bridge- 
port. Additional machinery has been 
ordered which will more than double 
their present production. 


hundred | 


the Aber toyle | 
in the Community | 
Center building at Eighth and Welsh | 
April 19. The | 


One of the features of the | 


are obtainable from | 


Mills, | 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 











Office and Wpitis Ghornton, R I 


Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE, NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


Mill and Office 
WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


| 


Yarn of (iduptability 
| THOMAS HENRY & SONS |” 
‘NASHVILLE — TENNESSEE 





Thomas Henry & Sons, Inc. 


Send 
for 
Samples 


Nashville, Tennessee 





Centredale Worsted Mills 
Centerdale 
R. 1. 






WORSTED 
YARNS 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS, Bristol, R. I. 


|| Mohair—Worsted and Novelty Yarns 


Now—The Bristol, R. I., Plant of the 
COLLINS & AIKMAN CORP. 





| MONARCH SILK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Hosiery Tram and Combination Yarns 
1424 NO. HOWARD ST., PHILADELPHIA 





| 
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Amonc fine textiles, fabrics made 
from Celanese brand Yarns stand 
alone as the supreme creation of our 
own modern age. Their beauty fires 
( the imagination; their protean variety adapts 
# them to practically every dress and decora- 
Y tive purpose. Modern in their loveliness, they 
are modern, too, in their amazing practical and 
hygienic qualities. + Featured by America’s lead- 
ing stores Celanese fabrics are recognized every- 


> . 
where as today s consummate expression of style. 


CELANESE 


ReG.u.s. BRAND Pat. off. 


YARNS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
15 East 26th Street, New York 
1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia 1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 
98 Chauncy Street, Boston 166 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland) Maryland , 


1 a \ Canadian Address: Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal i / 
& 

CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the } rs 
a 


United States, of the Celanese Corporation 


’ Ny I : 

F 4 | N of America, to designate its brand of ‘ 

ih ’ F: \ "a ae ee etc. i() 
e P, |\ oll UL 
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Scareity Is Noted in 
Hine Denier Rayon 


Increasing Use by Silk Trade 
and in Hosiery Industry 
Reported 
\ condition in the rayon market, 

has only been hinted at up till 

r\ recently ; still 
This is a grow- 
ng scarcity in the finer sizéd yarns. 
scarcity ot most a 

ctor in the highest grade yarns, the 
Super-Extras and such which are 
le for use in the better class of 
ibrics and hosiery. The actual atti- 
ide of buvers these days makes it 


became 
ible last week. 


more 
iS 


course 


for mills to use the lower 
crade because of the high percentage 


possible 


seconds. 
the = silk 


expanding 


and 
steadily 


trade 
been 


he hosiery 
ile have 


e use of the finer deniers, partic- 


ly only in the case of silks has 
s brand been accentuated of late. 
might be stretching the point a 


tto savy that a boom has developed, 
the shortage of yarn indicates a 
ippreciation on the part of silk 
imutacturers of the possibilities in 
It understood that 
newed efforts are being made to use 

so denier in 
silk hard 


ns in some cases are being held up 


is 


is direction. 
yarn combination 
raw in twist fabrics. 
the difficulty of getting yarn from 
lucers 

of the strike in New 


rd were not strikingly apparent. 


he effects 


e market in the regular sizes pur 
ts regular course and no back- 


up of staple sizes was reported. 
ind was fair and in = some 
ers given as improved. 


Thrown Silk Active 


Inquiry for 3 thd Japan and Canton 
Crepe Is Very Large 
thrown silk market was active 

ek and lacked only the tonic 

of better prices to make it a 

for all concerned. 

actually did improve somewhat 


ctory one 
would only be natural in view 
In the num- 

biggest demand, notably 3 thd 
rgette, buyers gave ground grudg- 
gly and paid even small advances 
th the greatest reluctance. Prices of 


e rise in raw silk. 


und $6.35 were difficult to obtain 
3 thd Crack XX on bobbins. Rea- 


ts lor the inertia in the construc- 
ppeared to lie in the good sized 
now in work for dealers 
continued competition from 
owned China Steam Filatures. 


ties 


y interest was displayed in 
xanzine which also noted close 
‘es, and the heavier crepe construc- 


ns. The 4, 5, and 6 thd crepes did 
etter as far as price was concerned. 
inton 3 thd was in large demand at 


higher prices. 


One large 


sale 


reported made at $5.25 on bobbins 


compared with contracts put through 


as low as $5.05 a week ago. 


} 
Skeins 


bobt 


(60 days basis) 
Japan Organzine, 2 thd Grand XX 
Japan Tram, 3 and 4 thd 
Japan Tram, 5 thd on cones 
Japan Crepe, 2 thd Grand XX on 
Japan Crepe, 3 thd Sp. Cract 
Japan Crepe, 4 thd Crach on bobbins 
Canton Crepe, 3 thd 14/16 on bob 
Tussah Tran thd on Cops 


Spun Silk Firmer 


Manufacturers Are Working in 


Larger Way for Fall 


was the month of February exceeded the 
as average by half a million’ square 
vards The takings of India so far 

this year show a decided improvement 

over 1927. Business with Brazil also 
gives cause for satisfaction and ship 

o ments to Canada, the Dutch East 
Indies, Australia and British South 
\frica are maintaining a good level. 

\n interesting feature of the returns 


is the improvement in the 
Cevlon and the Straits Settlemet 


British Use of Word “Rayon 


» demand for 


"a 


\ growing confidence on the part . . 
oP eee eg ae oa Forward Step 
Ot manutacturers tor the tall sease . : ‘ > 
; E. L. Starr, director of the Rayon 
that amounts almost to optimism was ; ' ; ; 
ee : ee Institute, has joined Lew Hahn, man 
responsible for another increase in the : 
iii Ri al ae ‘ the National Retail 
‘ i ike ; anes iging direct ot the National Netatl 
demand for spun silk last week. Mills aot 
: z Drv Goods Association, cdehnning 
are getting ready to make up chai <4 . ‘ _ 
Mca: a splendid international industrial step 
meuse and other numbers in a large ; 
} - e action taken r\ the counctl Ol 
scale than for a number of vears Enelish D 4 ; ent 
nglish Drapers umber of Trade 
Where the preparations have already : : 1 
; : 3 nstructing members to use the word 
begun, many firms have contracted for, es Patent 
] - | + ravon instead ‘ 1 artifice la Ss! K 
soil: eis i. aiteleieiil “ties, ‘tiaicns” wena 
pty varn 1or a mot to TW mon ie. Sheer netsh ane +s 
in advance. Prices remain about the , ' 
° } a peen egreat nee 1¢ internat il Us¢ 
same despite the stronger waste sill ; ; i 
ot the word ravon | wis a splendid 
market but some unwillingness to mee ; ae 1 
step toward world wide usage. The 
very low prices on the more substat ' 
a. ; - ‘ term ha lie ecome part of ou 
tial orders has already been noted on ‘ 
, , Cn ae every day American vocabulary 
the part of spinners. Prices follow ag : 
(oe ’ \Mluch contusion has resulted tro the 
O0-< 34 4 4 toreign use ol other terms It ob 
; = a ious that the Eng drape ( 
1 1 1 1 1 1 
* . os x feel with the wholesalers, retailer 
Gains in British Rayon Goods 
KE : and Department of Commerce of thr 
i . 
ports United States that implication in_ the 
MANCHESTER, ENG.—Steadv prog vord ‘artificial’ is both unfair and 
ress continues to be made in the untrue when applied to this newest 
ports ot cotton and ravon mixed —P ind third largest textile of the world 
goods from Great Britain In 1926 Ravon is entire ( ble of standing 
the average monthly shipments on its own feet, both industrially and 
amounted to a little over five million f1 » fasl oint ¢ view Che 
square vards. The next vear showed nomers of ie mitation’ 
an improvement at six million square are particularly confusing to consum 
vards, but the shipments during t t and as Mr. Hahn } ointed out, 
first two months of 1928 at almost often has led to the adoption of othe: 
seventeen million square yards give substitute te entirely or ethi 
an average of 8!4 and the trade for cally applicable 


DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 
sep? 


Denier ‘‘A”’ 


.50-2 .55 

.60 

15 

.30 

15 

.25 

80 

.75 

.70 

.60 

50 

05 

45 

.70 

45 

.70 

35 

.30 

.20-1.25 

.15-1.25 
1.15 
1.15-1.20 


* Multi-filament. 


$2 
9 


9 
2 


.30 
15 
. 30-2 
.00 
15 
.00 


1.76 


.65 
.60 
50 
45 


1.40 


1.40 


30 
.28 
.20 
.20 


35 


“Cc”? 


CELANESE 

Denier 
70... ..€2 
200 aida 
300 ~-m 


2.20 Denier 

2.05 45... .$4.00 

2.20 ee 
2 IGG 5.00 Se 
.90 i 

.05 

.90 


1.60 


50 
40 
BEMBERG (Cuprammonium) t 

Fila- 

ments 
30.. 

45 

60 

75 

90 

112 

135 

180 
225... 


Denier Price 
.50 
tn 


50 


.90 
.40 
.30 
.25 
.29 


+ All A grade; 2} turns; un- 
prepared in skein. 





Progress in Enka’s Plans 


U. S. Branch of Duteh Co. Will 
Make 10,000,000 Ibs. Rayon 


Plans for establishment in this 
country of a viscose ravon plant of 
10,000,000 Ib. capacity by the Dutch 
Enka Co., for which purpose Dr. J. C. 


Hartogs president and founder of that 
company is visiting the United States 
reported 


W eek, 


is 


in these columns last 
are making progress It is 
» Dr tariff 
barrier is one of the important iter 


credited te Hartogs that the 


in the determination of his com] 
to build here 

The Dutch Enka Co. operates three 
Holland 


1} 
20,000 000 TDs 


plants in producing about 


of rayon annually and 


the British branch comprising two 
ul s will soon reach 6,500,000 Ibs. 
One of the Holland plants turns out 
acetate ravon and another plant of 


this tvpe is under construction there. 


\rnold Welling is the American ad- 
viser of 


of the company. 


Ly Hlartogs issued the following 
statement regarding hi \merican 
activities 

“The ‘Maekubee,’ which was_ estab- 
lished as an independent Dutch limited 
company with the purpose to put into 
practice in foreign countries the pat- 
ents and experiences ot the ‘Enka,’ 1n- 
tended a long time ago to lend her as- 
sistance for the foundation of an ar- 
tificial silk factory in_ the United 
States, which plans have now been 
realized 

“For th purpose an_ independent 
\meric company will be established 
with the cooperation of European and 
American capital. The intention is to 
erect a factory which, through its 
capacity, will belong to the largest 


factories in this country 

‘The management will be put into 
Dutch hands, but the officers of the 
company will, as much as_ possible, be 
recruited in the United States and sup 
ported by Dutch artificial silk special- 

“It is the intention of the new com 
pany to work according to the viscose 
process and to manufacture all types 
and kinds of yarn which are now put 
on the market by the Dutch Enka 
She will give special attention to the 
quality of the product, which is also 
the reason for the good reputation the 
Dutch Enka enjoys and to which the 
latter owes her large success. 

“Only in consequence thereof the 
phenomenal development of the Dutch 
Knka has been possible and in fact 
this development has taken place in a 
manner more usual in America than in 


Holland.” 





; . . 
‘Rayon Notes From Europe| 
| (Special to TEXTILE WORLD) 





GERMANY 
The Board of the Vereinigte 
Glanzstoff Fabriken has decided to 
recommend payment of a dividend at 
the rate of 18% as against 15% last 


year. It is also proposed to increase 
the share capital to 75 million marks 


and to acquire the rayon works at 
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CONES SPOOLS 
SKEINS 


NATURAL — DYED 


Batic Rew tomate 
“” Rayon 


for every requirement Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 WORCESTER, MASS 





80-82 Fourth Avenue 709 Grosvenor Bldg. BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 
NEW YORK PROVIDENCE, R. I. COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 
Algonquin 3977-3978 Dexter 7271 


Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 


: 
; 


Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns 


Inquiries solicited “Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 
| RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 
11 


VUQUUUUUUTUUULU EAU RATT 





LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


RAYON (Viscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. 
“SERIS” “CHATILAINE” 
Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 


Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


es ASI AM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


- ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES 


CHICAGO 


(UULANULENUUOULNAUELEUOUGAINEUOEOOONEUUUOUNUEOGEOEUOE EEUU 


AMINA ML 

















LE | LE BON BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, INC. | BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, INC. 


1115 Central Avenue Pawtucket, R. I. 


Cotton Yarns, Tapes, _ Braids, 
MERCERIZE, Threads, Hosiery, Rubber Linings, 


BLEACH etc., Coning, Tubing, Reeling, 
Bleaching and Dyeing Rayons a 
AND DYE Specialty. 





NATURAL and CONVERTED 
6 West IS% Street New Yotk 















We Dye Sunfast and Indanthrene Shades on Cotton and Rayon 
Regular Production, Standard Quality 
Uniformity in Finished Product 


Rayon E. W. DUTTON, Inc. 


Cable Address: DUTINC,N.Y. Telephone: Murray Hill 7866 


BECK YARN C0. RAYON 


FAST COLORS ior SETTING ond 


RELIABLE SERVICE 200 Greene St., New York 
















us for samples and prices of sewing, seaming 
and splicing threads for hosiery and underwear 
manufacturers. Accurate color matching. 
Prompt deliveries. 


Thread Company 


{/man\ Florence, N. J. 





TOPS-NOILS 
PICARDED 
Spunrayarn and Rayon-Worsted Blends 


ABEECO LL,INC., 505-51 AVE..NEW YORK CITY 
ANADIAN REPRESE NTATIVES: WM B. STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO- MONTREAL 
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Rayon and Silk 
Kelsterbach, formerly operated by the 
Vereinigte Kunstseidefabriken A. G. 

* * * 


The master patents held under the 
name of Muller will expire in May 
and it is possible that this important 
event in the history of the German 
viscose silk industry will sooner or 
later result in the formation of inde- 
pendent companies. Hitherto the 
number of companies operating in 
Germany has been very limited on 
account of this difficulty over the 
patents and the strength of the Glanz- 
stoff organization is now so great 
that even now the future course of 
events cannot be forecast with any 
degree of accuracy. 


POLAND 

The rayon factory at Tomaszow in 
Poland, formerly controlled by the 
Snia Viscosa Co., is being taken 
over by an International Syndicate 
comprising S. Japhet & Co., of Lon- 
don, the International Holdings and 
Investment Co., Hallgarten & Co. of 
New York and Speyer-Ellisen of 
Frankfurt. The estimated production 
of the factory in 1927, was 1450 
kilos. of nitrocellulose and 4200 kilos. 
of viscose per day. 


H. B. Cheney Sees Rayon as 
an Ally of Silk 


That rayon is here to stay, and that 
it has acted more as a stimulant to the 
sale of silk, rather than a deterrent 
factor was the contention made in an 
address given recently in South Man- 
chester, Conn., by Horace B. Cheney 
of the firm of Cheney Brothers, New 
York, 

“Rayon,” said Mr. Cheney during 
the course of his talk, “is a worthy, 
valuable product and one of the best 
illustrations of the ingenuity of man.” 
Continuing he said, “Cheney Brothers 
are using a limited quantity of rayon 
in their production, particularly in 
their decorative and upholstery fabrics. 
The velvets on which we are running 
at present 20 hours a day have rayon 
pile and silk backs, one of the first 
instances in which rayon has taken 


the place of honor and put silk in the 
background. 

“The old lines of strict cleavage be- 
tween silk mills and cotton mills are 
broken 


being down. The northern 

















SUMMARY OF 
Saiyu- Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C. I. F. New York 


ing about 10c a pound. 


The Yokohama market moved higher on well sustained buy- 
ing. Saiyu grade advanced from 1350 Yen at which level it 
began the week, to 1375 Yen, a rise of 25 Yen. 
mained unchanged at 4834. The transactions in the open mar- 
ket showed a considerable increase with importers apparently 
forced to cover against their sales in New York for first half 
of May delivery. For the full week they amounted to over 
9,000 bales, the largest total in months. 
ently comes from the market’s strong statistical position rather 
than any desire to stage a bullish demonstration. 
market was higher likewise, the laid down cost of silk increas- 


TEXTILE 


Yarns—Continued 


cotton mills, pressed for outlets in 
competition with the South have 
turned to the use of silk and rayon, 
either straight or mixed with cotton 


“I do not think,” Mr. Cheney fur- | 
ther stated, “that rayon is going to | 


displace silk and drive it out of the 
market. So far it has grown up with 
out producing any decrease in the use 
of silk. It has displaced, if anything, 
cotton and linen, particularly linen, 
rather than silk.” 


Becomes Federal Spun 


Silk 
Corp. | 
The General Spun Silk Corp., 


Watervliet, N. Y., announces that it 
has changed its name to the Federal 
Spun Silk Corp. The main office and 
mill are located at Watervliet. The 
New York office is at 1170 Broadway. 
No other change than that of name 
Was announced. 


Raw Silk Higher 
Strong Statistical Position Here 
and Abroad Base of Rise 
The strong position that the raw 
market has worked into was respon- 
sible for another advance in prices last 
week. Manufacturer buying was in 
evidence locally, but the main impulse 
to the move higher seemed to come 
from the necessity of importers cov- 
ering against their sales for May de- 
livery in New York. The statistical 
position of the market has been talked 
of before this year and the indications 
are working out pretty correctly. The 


curtailment in reeling in Japan to- | 
gether with the continued large con- | 


sumption in this country has put the 
market in a position where it could 
rise very easily. 
not appear desirous of following up 
the advance and business was quieter 
later in the week. 

The Canton market was also higher 
with the 14/16 above $4.20 for the 
first time in over a month. Steam 
Filature was bought in the lower 


grades and some interest was shown | 


in Tussah. Prices are as follows: 
(90 days basis) 
Japan Filature, Grand XX..........+. 13/15 $5 70 
Japan Filature, Sp. Crack............ 13/15 5 50 
Japan Filature, Crack XX...... . 13/15 5 35 
Japan Filature, XX........... «- 13/15 5 30 
Japan Filature, Rest X 13/15 5 25 
Japan Filature, X..........-. ican @)./ Gane 5 20 
(Japan 20/228 selling at 15c a pound below 13/15) 
Canton Filature, New Style 14/16 4 25 
Canton Filature, New Style «eee 20/23 4 00 
Tussah Filature, 8 cocoon...... : 2 20 





SILK CABLES 
1375 Yen 


4834, 
$5.27 


Exchange re- 


The advance appar- 


The Canton 








Manufacturers did | 
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For Service 


ROBISON RAYON CO., INC. 
29 River St. Pawtucket, R. I. 


obison 
UTS 
Ply and Single 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Natural and Converted 
Combination Twists — Fast 
and Direct Color Work—- 
Specialists in Indanthrene 
Colors. 


Our increased facilities will render you complete service 
New York Sales Office 20 West 22nd St. 
Samples and color cards gladly sent upon request 


— 


Ks 


AS 





Par Color Matches 


You may have heard of our abil- 
ity to get precise color matches. 
The good word has passed 
oa long since. We have been 
matching colors accurately for 66 
years. 


We'll follow 


Put it up to us. 
through. 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 


_<Hinsey @ Worth Sts~ 
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performed. 


Produces a wool and noil of attractive feel, uniform color, POR BERCENIEI NS 


less shrinkage and greater fibre value. 


Has increased affinity of the cloth f 
the caustic liquor, gives better lustr 
the mercerizing lye kept clearer a: 
lasts longer. 

FOR PRINTING 
t is especially useful in making a 
hesive sizes and finishes, and less «> 





GORDON and GORDON 
P. O. Box 41 | Conn. 


pensive, and is devoid of color ar 
easily removable. 
FOR FINISHING 


Carb dN i Textile 
arbonizers and Neutralizers A nities 
of Should be interested in DIAX | 
for the following reasons 
FOR BLEACHING 
Scoured Wools and Noils Purer whites are obtained, less ten 
= > ee fibres, saving of tin 
by the FOR DYEING 
comer a desman Tuaeah's 
Dry Gas Process gumming of previously dyed and fi 
ished goods are easily and chea; 
| 


‘hin fluid mixing are produced whict 
penetrate the cloth better, giving 
superior results in the handle an- 
feel of the cloth, and economy in the 
use of starch and dextrine. 

Further information gladly given 

Write 


EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. | 
Scouring (WOOL 


AND AND 


of 
Carbonizing | (INOILS 


Depainting of Wool and Noils a Special Feature of our Business 


Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall Street, New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 












PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Chicago Wool 
Company 


Philadelphia and Reading Railway Sidings | 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
ee SCOURED WOOL 


246 Summer Street - Boston 
| || 1907-17 Mendell Street - Chicago 
] ||| 140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 








Re TR Pn Rn 


| WOOL CARBONIZING 
Sulphuric Acid and Chloride of Aluminum Processes 
Also Wool, Noils and Waste 
Sorted, Scoured and Carbonized 
GILET CARBONIZING CO., INC. 
James Gilet, Pres., Treas. and Mer. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Experience of 30 Years in Verviers (Belgium) 
j and in the VU. S. At your service. 


























die dedi lll di ld lM ll es 4 


SEOCES” 


WOO Wann CO TTON 


For FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD, 
RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 
6 Srrial Samples Supplied Gratis 


CLaREMONT WasTE M6, Cope, CLAREMONT NH, 


ae Seer i 
eee OCS fe 














GENERAL FIBER CO. 


Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 








Chicago—Ilinois 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 













'||GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


ReworkedWool,Wool Waste, 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 
see eee 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


roreicN WOOL oomestic 
252 Summer Street: BOSTON 








LEACHER’S 


ANNON’S 
LUE 


STEEL 


PBN 
VAI UAL A) 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES Graders of 
LARGEST. LINE BUILT IN U2: S-A- WOOLEN RAGS 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Derr, J, ANN ARBOR MICH_USA REWORKED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 
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Further Imports of 
Rags and Wastes 


Coarse Knit Stocks, Sweater 
Wastes, White Card and 
Spinning Wastes Arrive 
BOSTON.—The reworked wool 
tuation made little appreciable gain 
luring the week. Some sampling. was 
done for knitters and feltmakers but 
the call from the woolen industry 
proper was nothing to boast about. 
The old market moved out of 
complete into semi-stagnancy and at 
the same time prices hardened a little. 
Blue returned to 7c and light 
| so a pound. 
Low-priced offerings of light hoods 
been withdrawn. This rag is 
standard and usable at all times for a 
variety of purposes. In 


f 


rag 


serge 


oods gained a cent or 
have 


some quar- 
ters a shortage of blue serge was 
reported. Blue worsteds have also 
been well sold up, it is said. Better 
prices on these blue sorts are likely 
the 

\ large consignments of 193 bales 
of sweater arrived recently 
consigned to a large wool and waste 
house on Summer Street. 


to be realized in near future. 


waste 
This came 


from the French market and in addi- 
tion there were from the same source 


94 additional bales to other waste 
houses. From the English market 
there came in 241 bales, underwear 


and hosiery clips, sweater clips and 
several consignments of stockings. 

The feature of the waste arrivals 
from the Old World recently was a 
consignment of 80 bales of fine white 
card waste. This is the 
amount of this material received 
weeks. 


largest 
for 
The total import from 
England was 171 bales and 
Continent 85 bales. 


many 
from the 
Other consign- 
ments into this market were to bales 
ot artificial silk waste, 3 bags of silk 
Waste and approximately 800 bales of 


flax waste. There is little change in 


he Bradford market for wool by- 
products. New business is under 
restriction as consumers are doing 
little else at present than cover for 


immediate requirements. There is 
some little doubt as to whether pre 
vailing high level can be fully main 


+ 


tained as the season advances. 
onsumers continue to complain of 
igh prices. 
etter market 


farnets, 


seems to be a 
threads than for 
Many mills do their own 

Commission 


There 
for 
garnetting. garnetters 
The 
ollowing table gives average monthly 
Prices on the sorts named for vear to 


not very busy at this time. 


a Jan. Feb. Mar. 
I threads . Racca = Ss 90 
i x ; blood threads... 59 a9 61 
I olored two-ply.... 34 34 35 


e market at this time is slightly 
higher on all these materials, the fine 
t} 


threads g2-93c, the ™% blood, 63¢ and 
the colored threads, 37c. 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 


The Advance in Medium Wools 





Strong Upward Movement in Response 
to Mill Tendency to Work to a Price 


Boston. 
HE wool situation is developing 
slowly with operators on 
material showing no 
confidence in the 
Sales of 


raw 
abatement of 
strength of their 
this 
are contingent upon supplies; 
fabrics 


position. wool at time 
sales of 
are contingent upon 
Would a larger supply of wool mean 
the 


demand for 


prices. 
lower prices for material ? 
Would a larger 


bring about a 


raw 
goods 
stiffening of prices? 
These are questions of interest to the 
trade and there are about four sides to 
every question. 

Although the market cannot be con- 
sidered active the upward price trend 
in 50s to 58s continues. The high 
‘gs blood 58s is now quite close to 
the price of Montana and fine 
medium wool which is on the average 
French combing With 
prices so near together it might be 
thought that manufacturers would im 
mediately switch from the 
tion of the relatively high-price fine 


tine 


of a grade 


consump 


crossbreds to the relatively low-priced 


merino wool. If prices were the only 


consideration this might occur but 


manufacturing operations are para 
mount and wools cannot be substituted 
overnight to take advantage of some 
temporary fluctuations in relative 
values. 


lhe 


ing and its probable 


manufactur 
the 


demand vet to 


situation in wool 
effect on 
character of the wool 
summarized 
satisfactorily without recognizing that 


appear can hardly be 
finished 


product is likely to be one of the lead 


working to a price on the 
ing principles in mill operations for 
some time to come. If 56s can be substi 
tuted for 58s or 52s-50s {o1 
likely to take place. If the 
substitute 64s for 64s-70s, 


56s, this is 
mills can 


or 7os this 


4 


will be done. Increased attention to 
medium and fine crossbreds on the 
part of mill operators is an indica 


tion that prices on the merinos have 


reached a point that cloth manufac 


turers cannot follow 

In the London market since March 
1927, merinos have risen approxi 
mately, fine crossbreds, 20% 


medium to low crossbreds, 35% \ 


similar rise has taken place during the 


period in the United States markets 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 
(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 


WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 











Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 





errr re 49—50 Turkey Fair average $8 — 50 
Fine clothing .. eee ee . .388—3) CODE Prats occ sees : errr 2 
% blood ..........+..-- aids, RE Foreign Clothing and Combin 
* blood 7 : y 3 8 8 
SP RIAN a2 8 ale: chic casc 59—53 (In Bond) 
Scoured Basis— 
California Canadian : 
(Scoured Basis) Alberta F & F medium 1.10—1.12 
ortiern, 12 MO... 60s: 1.12—1.15 "aan ° : : 
. . _ Super 12 months...... 1.08—1 10 
BOUTNOTR, 12 TOs 6c ccssew ee. .93 .97 Super 10-12 months... .1.02—1.05 
Texas Australian : Z 
; . Cee ea b pce anne nee es 1.15—1.18 
(Scoured Basis) a ee 29 kei 
le ES” 1.15—1.18 since acne eek ans 90— .92 
Wee Ma Siw wait Kiva « 1.09—1.12 Grease Basis 
Montevideo: 
Pulled—Eastern WERE Sn ries a te tats 3 —i4 
(Scoured Basis) ees cra tnaate are .. 1—5e2 
WM 2 wicks Slates eee e 1,15—1.29 50s ...... Paseen state esas 19—O0 
SPINS cis cig ade widkesig SNS wee 8 1.05—1.98 entree a 
Samer So eG 98— .98 48, 40-448 2... 1c eee ee eee ee BT —8S 
SEED want nkaasiir eis 83— 87 58, 36-408 ......-...---. ++ ++ 35-36 
: >i Cz 
Montana, Idaho ard Wyoming Fore a. Soe 
oa (Grease Basis in Bond) 
(Scoured Basis) Chinas  tcuten te ; 
Dee ~ SPONSE EAS OCR RS : 151 48 China Filling Fleece......... 
~ Fp DI. eee eee eee eesees . pure « S > ’ ; 
Fine & fine medium........ 1.0S—1.10 uae = Oe ae ebaest * 
PD ae vee a Sa 00 Neateh Black Pace.,........... 
‘ Oo St ae  Sisgun tes 5 eee _ East India: Kandahar 
Mohair—Domestic SE RES 
MN COIN nig 665 so 6 eke ane aaie DO POEME. seco teen cc ita Wa acral 
CE ovcncviwcaws cove ee NS aig, Gm ies 6 Mir pie Shier eid whee 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lain Merinos— 
oe ra as 1.23—1.25 Coarse light ...... 61 7 
ae ae -92— .v5 aa rere rae dio— § 
Thread White Worsted— OM TIRE 50 ta kw eee as 14 —15 
I a duane oe «61a 20.408 - .98— .95 Serges— 
RE g.ve'é 00 o0¥:6 ca 4 < -83— .87 Blue 61 7 
Ce crass ses ieee wes -73— .75 Rina aig Wat dere Sle ens 6% 7 
STE Ba he Ree saes 3.0% -638— .65 NE FR aE ore 1 tars tg rc 144%4,—15 
Thread Colored Worsted— Knit 
pe | a White .. aa 41 $2 
l% blood, Two-ply........ Red Be aera a at .. 144%—15 
%& blood, Two-ply........ .28 Light hoods aa sion 21 
1% blood, Two-ply........ .25— .28 Worsteds— 
Card— NEF no eal mala ace latin atest 7T%— 8 
PEG TR. ic necesescces sO— 0 Ry achce-tca ae wa dcke es wee 7%— 8 
Medium white .......... .85— .87 A re ae 6 — 6% 
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blo x1 ha 


¥ZS and 4 blood has 


and 1% 
9° while Ohio 
IS%. 


Ohio delaine 


risen 


advanced Fine staple territory 


ot OF, 


staple territory has 


has registered an advance 


blood 


eained 17%. 


while 


These advances indicate’ rather 


clearly the trend in manufacturing re 
quirements. The upward drift in the 


lower grades of wools is likely to 


continue until a point is reached when 


the merinos will again become more 
attractive and then the situation will 
be reversed. The outlook for Amer- 


ican manufacturing is not altogether 


too favorable owing to the generally 


fine character of the domestic clip on 


the one hand and a strong world de 
mand outside the United States for 
medium wools from the Colonial 
markets and South America 


Quiet on Summer St. 


Price Status of New Clip Fleece 
Wools Undetermined 
BOSTON.—W\ ool trading on 


ner Street is in 


Sum- 


very moderate 


volume. Little expansion of business 
can occur until the new clip ives 
in larger quantities. The limited 
stocks of old clip fine wool are ne- 
elected at the moment in favor of 
medium wools which continue in 
strong demand. In woolen wools the 
pulled varieties are very firm in price 
and in small accumulation. There has 


been for a considerable period i good 


mill call for B pulled wool and in 
some cases this grade is sold into 
May for eastern pullings 

Movement in medium fleeces con- 
tinues limited Old clip stocks are 


practically cleaned up and very little 


of the new clip has arrived. Manu- 
facturers are expecting to buy new 
medium fleeces on the old basis, but 
wool merchants confronted by high 


asking prices in Ohio and other fleece 
higher 
Ohio 


talking in terms of 
The 


TOW 


states are 


values. small amount ot 


delaine available is selling 
around soe which would mean a clean 
price of $1.20 which is about the price 
asked for choice fine staple territory. 
Phe Ohio '%4 blood sells at 


average shrinkage but slightly above 


53c on an 


and below as the shrinkage of a given 
lot is lighter or heavier. 

Mill inquiries are centering upon 
the medium wools though there is 


some dealer speculation in the shorter- 
Wool manufactur- 
ing in the United States has not yet 
really commenced on what are known 


fibred fine wools. 


as the heavyweight fabrics and judg- 
ing by the character of the business 
placed in the top market the produc- 
tion of the finer fabrics is still taking 
place. Demand the woolen 
manufacturers 1s still slow. Scoured 
Supplies of Cape 
scoured wool as well as of Australian 
scoured have been decreasing (uring 
the last year or two owing to the 


from 


wools are quiet. 





O 
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0 
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() 
SOLVAY products are sold UJ 
() on the basis of actual Alkali ‘ 
i} = a 
(i content. 0) 
i SOLVAY 58% Soda Ash con- 
uJ tains 58% of actual sodium i 
4 oxide. i 
SOLVAY 76% caustic soda 4 
f) contains 76% of actual U 
i sodium oxide. 4 
Y Specify SOLVAY—the stand- 4 
(i ard in SODA since 1881. i 
i i 
u SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
0) {Ikalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by v 
{) The Solvay Process Company ‘| 
(i 40 Rector Street New York i 
u Boston Syracuse Chicago Indianapolis Cleveland it 
U Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Philadelphia ) 
i Kansas City St. Louis {] 
{} Atlanta UJ 





BOSSON & LANE 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT 
TURKEY RED OIL 
SOLUBLE OILS 
OLEINE OIL 
MONOLINE OIL 
MONOLINE SOAP 


BLEACHING OIL 
CASTOR SOAP OIL 
SOLUBLE GREASE 
OLO SOFFENE 
PARA SOAP OIL 
VICTOROIL 


B. & L. Bleaching Process for Cotton 
Bleachers’ Bluings 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds for All Textiles 


Works and Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. 
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ARKANSAS CO., INC. 


233 Broadway, New York City 


Manufacturers of Textile Chemicals 


ACIDS 
MORDANTS 
OILS & SOFTENERS 
HYDROSULFITES 
DESIZING COMPOUNDS 
WOOL & COTTON FINISHES 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS 
DETERGENTS 





Silicates of Soda 


Clear and Steady 


Bleaching baths with “Star” Brand silicate 











remain clear under conditions where other 
grades might fail. The composition and 
manufacture of “Star”? Brand are under 


careful control. The safest is the best. 









PHILADELPHIA QUARIZ CO. 


121 SOUTH THIRD STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


NOTTINGHAM CURD 
TALLOW CHIP SOAP 


Wy eee 


for Woolens and Worsteds made with 
Red Oil Olive Oil 
‘ NY 
Palm Oil WY WN \ 
Curd SOAP ‘ AX. 
Chips or Bars 
Soap Powder 


Olive SOAP 


Flake Soaps 
For Mill Floors e 


LET US SUPPLY YOU 


Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 


CARBIC COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Aniline Colors 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
451-453 Washington Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCHES 

Boston, Mass. t+ Providence, R. I. 
Hamilton, Ont. et- 0 =te Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sole Agents for DURAND & HUGUENIN, S. A., Basle, Switzerland. 
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Wool—Continued 


fact that for some reason or other it 
has been impossible to obtain prices 
that would yield a fair profit to the 
The smallness of the sup- 
ply has recently had the effect of lift- 
ing prices substantially, but whether 
this will increase the supply of these 
wools is still an open question. 

irly in the week there arrived 
from the several New Zealand wool 
number of consignments 
totaling in all 4,419 bales. Foreign 
wools are generally quiet. Most of 
in bond is held for manu- 


ope itors. 


centers a 


the wool 


facturers’ account. Montevideo 58s- 
fos is quoted 54-55c; 56s, 52-53c; 50s, 
so-stc; B A 46s-48s, 40-41¢ and 44s- 
jos, 38-39c. The limited amount of 


Australian is held firmly the 64s-70s 
quoted from $1.05 up to $1.12 for 
warp quality. Shipments of wool out 
of the city are running approximately 


3,000,000 behind ‘ shipments made 
similar period last year. 
x * x 


Boston Wool Receipts 

Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended Apr. 21, based upon data com- 





piled by the Market News Service 
i Bureau of Agriculture Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows: 

Week 

Ended 

April 21 1928 1927 
Don 1, 208, 000 26,308, 000 27,500, 000 
k 4,592,000 47 000 63,676,000 


5, 800, 000 73, 666, Of 


; 91,176,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 

; 4,592, 000 47,358, 000 3.6 
t elphia .. 1, 287,000 19, 229, 000 


New York 947,000 20, 086, 000 


Tot 6, 826, 000 86,673,000 115,358,000 





Wool Prices Remain Firm 
New Wools Slow in Arriving Due 
to Cold Weather 
PiILADELPHIA.— Notwithstanding 
the fact stocks of desirable 

ls of all grades are sub-normal it 
is apparent that a fair demand from 
inufacturers exists. This is indi- 
cated in quick sales of early-shorn 
itory wools which arrived in this 
irket several weeks ago. While the 


dealers’ 


mount involved was not large, 
dealers receiving these wools_ state 
they booked offers totaling many 


larger than the wool on hand 
and that prices were fully up to the 
Previous sale prices for the old clip. 


uarter blood Idaho, for example, is 


rted to have been sold at 94c to 
3c clean, or at Soc in the grease, in 
sales noted two weeks ago. Fleece 
lealers report a similar condition 
as medium are con- 
ind assert they would have no 
y in obtaining 52c to 53c for 
medium wools if they had them 
r warehouses. 
Fleece Wools Soon Due 
ther receipts of the new wools 
ill and have been so during the 
ree weeks dealers stating that 
nts from the country have been 
| for from two to three weeks 
unfavorable weather in the 
shearing and while the 


grades 


¢ sections 





weather has recently improved re- 
ceipts will be at least three weeks late 
this year. Fleece wools will not be 
received in this market in volume until 
the middle of May, when first import- 
ant sized deliveries on the new clip 
will be received. Dealers state they 
believe the market price for these 
wools, which they emphasize is purely 


nominal in the absence of stocks, is | 


between and 52c for ordinary 
bright medium wools which is in con- 


5ic 


trast to ideas of several other selling | 
organizations here who state they are | 


positive they could sell these same 
without difficulty to worsted 
knitting yarn spinners in this vicinity 
at 53c or better. 


wools 


Nominal quotations on staple terri- 
tory wool is as follows, these figures 
representing little change in the 
market level during the last month: 
fine staple, $1.15 to $1.18, average 
fine $1.07 to $1.10, half blood, $1.12 
to $1.15, three-eighths, 1 
quarter blood staple, 97c to 98c. Sales 
of small to medium-sized quantities 
have been reported this week confirm- 
ing these quotations, one dealer re 
porting the sale of 100,000 Ibs. of halt 
blood staple Montana at sic in the 
grease, shrinking 55% to 56% and 
costing the buyer around $1.13 clean 


$1.05 


Medium Pulled Strong 
Medium pulled and scoured 
continue to be the most active grades 
and dealers state they are able to move 
high B supers at prices above $1.05, 
several claiming that they sold 
high Bs at $1.10. While manutac- 


1 
WoOO!S 


have 


turers have not purchased ordinary B | 


supers at such figures, average selling 


prices of Bs being between $1.00 and | 


$1.02, according to leading dealers, the 
market for best white Bs is practically 
in a class by itself due to the scarcity 
lots. Dealers have 
offers to pullers to take such lots at 
$1.05 and they would not offer these 
to manufacturers at than 

There has been little change in the 


of choice 


less $1.10 


general market price level of these | 


wools during the last three weeks 
with the exception of a further 
strengthening of choice white B} 


supers, AAs being quoted at $1.15 to 
$1.20 and A fine at $1.10 to $1.15. 
While demand from manufacturers at 
these figures is not active, a number 
of dealers report a fair volume of 
business, slightly larger than during 
the previous three weeks. 

Fine noils are firm and a fair de- 
mand for this grade and half blood 
has been witnessed during the week, 
fine noils being moved at 98c to $1.00 
for choice lots. Previously dealers 
quoted choice fine noils at $1.00 but 
were unable to 
ideas to this level, which they have 
succeeded in doing this week, sales 
being reported. Three-eighths noils 
are not as active as the two above 
grades; quarter blood noils are scarce 


and prices firm, being quoted at 62c | 


to 65c. Demand for carpet wools is 
spotty, being barely fair and has not 
continued to improve since the auc- 
tions. 


and | 


made | 


raise manufacturers’ 
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RYIN 


and Rayon 
Knit and Piece Goods 


As the originators of 
this type of machine, we 


101 





‘ 


















have pioneered in its de- 
velopment and its adapta- 
for fabrics as 


tion new 


been de- 
built in 


various capacities, to take 


they have 


veloped. It is 





care of one, two or three 





strands of material. 


“HURRICANE” Automatic Loop Dryer 


Yarn Drying and Conditioning Machines 

Truck Machines for Automatic Machines for 

Small Capacities Large Production 
Vacuum Extractors 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 
3351 Stokley Street, Phila., Pa. 
New England Office: 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 








Southern Agents ——— LI 4 < a =) Canadian Agents 
HURRICANE C. M. Cudlip, 

Carolina Specialty Co. § he) | SEF IC. NE. — 
Hamilton, Ont, 


Charlotte, N. C. \ Ideal Drying Every Day | 
Se ae 


£ alt 
a? Sao“ _ 
<x 4 eee 


IN THE FULLING MILL 


the Foundation of the Finish is 
Laid or Lost 


‘The fulling SOLUTION is the de- 
ciding factor, Soaps and Alkalies 
properly combined, (everything else 
being equal) have served us well, but 
the finisher never knows when his 
best formula will turn to DIRTY 
WATER. 

MINERAL OIL IN THE STOCK 
always works that way; the only 
thing that can be depended upon to 
avoid it, is 


EMAROL 


as a base for the fulling solution. 
EMAROL 
Try it on your worst 
PROPOSITION. 
Sample of EMAROL and literature 
Sent on request. 





never is confounded. 


ERNST BISCHOFF COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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National Solantine Orange 4 G Conc. 


N important addition to the 
d National’s line of fast - to - light 
direct dyes. On account of its desir- 
able dyeing properties and fastness 
qualities, it is adapted for the dyeing of 
cotton and rayon both as a straight and 
as a shading color. It is not limited to 
combinations of Solantine Dyes, as this 
shade of orange is of general use for 
shading all direct dyes. In union goods 
containing silk or wool, the cotton is dyed 


considerably heavier. 


Readily dischargeable with hydrosulfite, 
and therefore of special interest to the 
printing trade. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 


MONTREAL TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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Dye in Great 


Development 
Britain 
\IANCHESTER, Enc.—In reply to a 


‘stion in the British House of 
Commons, it was stated that the im- 
ports into the United Kingdom of 


synthetic dyestuffs amounted to 40,- 
900,000 Ibs. in 1913 and to 4,750,000 
in 1927. Production in the United 
Kingdom amounted to about 9,000,000 





lbs. in 1913 and to 35,500,000 Ibs. in 
1927. It is understood that the pres- 
price of these dyestuffs is about 
17d. per Ib., as compared with 1/- 
per Ib. in 1913. 
Preliminary Dye Agreement 
Reached 
WasHInGToN, D. C.—A_prelimi- 


nary agreement has been reached be- 
tween the French-German-Swiss Dye 
Cartel and the Italian Dye-Explosives 
Cartel, the latter including Italgas and 
\lonteeatini, according to information 
received through Commerce Depart- 
ent trade representatives in Europe, 
m what are described as reliable 
sources, 

[his agreement it is said establishes 
otas on dye imports into Italy based 


1927 totals, the quotas from the 
ree countries being as follows: Ger- 
iny, 70%; France, 20%; Switzer- 

land, 10% It is stated that the 


igreement is not yet signed but it is 
understood to be operating tentatively. 


The foregoing is in line with the 
creation of an international chemical 
cartel covering all of Europe and is 
the first indication that Italian inter- 
ests have joined this understanding 
which is making rapid progress and is 
speedily consolidating its position 
throughout continental Europe under 
the leadership of Germany. 

DuPont Offers a New Direct 
Orange 

The Dyestuffs Department of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. has just 
placed on the market a new direct or- 
ange, Light Orange 2G, 
(patent applied for), recently devel- 
oped by their own research labora-* 
tories. 

The outstanding feature of this new 
product is its exceedingly geod fast- 
ness to light, says the company, in 
which respect it compares favorably 
with vat in addition, the 
fast- 
ness to acids, washing, alkalies and 


Pontamine 


oranges ; 


general fastness properties, i. e., 


heat, are very good for a direct color 
and are superior to the types in gen- 
eral use. The company states: 
“Pontamine Light Orange 2G also 
discharges to a clear white with Sul- 
foxite C and will find its chief use for 
cotton piece goods to be discharged. 
“It is suitable for dyeing all padded 
shades on cotton either straight or in 
combination with fast direct colors. 


“Pontamine Light Orange 2G 


also particularly suitable for dyeing 
tin-weighted silk, on which it gives 
level shades of good fastness to water, 
washing and light. It is also suitable 
for dyeing pure silk either in the 
piece or yarn. It should be used con- 
silk when a discharge 
pattern is desired, as it discharges to 
Sulfoxite C in 
alkaline as well as a neutral paste. 

“On silk-cotton unions it gives ex- 
cellent results. Celanese etfect threads 
are practically unstained.” 


siderably on 


a clear white with an 


New England Chemists to Meet 

There will be held a meeting of the 
Northern New England Section of the 
American Association otf Textile 
Chemists and Colorists on Saturday, 


May 5, at the Massachusetts Institute 
ot 1-231, at 
p. m. 

Professor A. C. Hardy, of the In- 
stitute, will speak on “Color in In- 
dustry.” He 
invention, 


Technology, Room 6.30 


will also describe his 


the 


new recording photo 
\ftter the 
will demonstrate 
to 


time, 


electric photometer. lec 
ture, Prot. Hardy 
machine in 


Oo! 


his his laboratory 


geroups ten members at a 


showing how it draws the profile or 


picture of any color in a few seconds 


Preceding the meeting proper, 
there will be a dinner at the River 
Bank Court Hotel, Charles Rivet 


Road, opposite the Technology build 


starting at 5.15 p. m. 


Ings, 


st 


Symposium at Clemson 


Addresses on Dyestuffs and Fin- 
ishing by Experts 

\ symposium on colloidal matter 
with particular reference to textile 
chemistry, dyeing, etc., was held Fri- 
day of this week at Clemson College, 
Ss. C. The speakers included Dr. Vic- 
tor Cofman, consulting chemist of the 
Research Department of the du Pont 
Co.; Dr. Robert E. 
the Technical Laboratory of the du 
Pont Dyestuff Works, and Paul Had- 
\. Klipstein & Co., 
dyestutfs, chemicals, ete. 

Dr. several ad- 
dresses, his subjects being as follows: 
“The Fundamental Principles of Col- 
loid Stuff 


Rose, director of 


dock, manager of 


Cotman made 


Science,” 


“The We are 
Made ot,” “Colloids as a Fourth State 
ot Matter,” and “The Methods of 
Colloid Study Applied to ‘Textile 


The title of Dr. Rose’s 
paper was “The Application of Dvye- 
stutfs to Cotton,” 


“The Vat 


Cottons.” 


Chemistry.”’ 
also an address on 
Dyes and Their Application 
Mr. tLladdock’s 
was “The Finishing of Cotton Goods.” 


+ 
to 


subject 


The evening program was prepared 


by the Phi Psi Fraternity, the dinner 
accompanying the evening entertain- 
ment being a joint meeting of the 
Greenville lumni Chapter and the 


lota Chapter, located at Clemson Col- 


lege \ | Phompson, president of 





Miscellaneous Chemicals 


Aluminum Sulp. com.. 140 — 1 60 
eS .. eee 200 — 2 05 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 3u%4— .... 
Potash, Lump ..... 23, — 3% 
Ammoniac, Sal. white 
Se. I ees eia ea 4%— 5 
Bleach powder, per 
100 lb. works...... 200 — 2 50 
ee RN acon snares a's 5 — 5% 
Calcium Arsenate .... 6%— 7 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylinders 54 — 9 
PE. gn das ees ax 38y%y— 3% 
Copperas, tom ....... 13 00 —18 00 
Cream of Tartar..... 254%4— 27 
Epsom Salts, 100 lb... 175 — 1 90 
Formaldehyde Spot .. SO esse 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib. 7 —1 15 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 16%— 17 
ERS ees is — 18 
Yellow Crude ...... 1466 — ef 
Hydrosulphite Conc.... 23 — 25 
Lead—Brown acetate. 12 — 12% 
White (crystals) ... 13 — 14 
Lime, acetate, 100 lb. 350 —.... 
Potassium—Bichromate s — 8% 
Chlorate crystals... 8s — 9 
Permangan, tech... . —_— 15% 
Sodium acetate ..... eee 
Bichromate ....... 6%— 6% 
Bisulphite, 35%.... 150 — 1 75 
MNT 95 ilo 6.5.4 48 7 %y— 8% 
Phomphate «2.2... 3\4— 4 


Prussiate, yellow... 
Sulphide, 60% fused 
30% crystals .... 











Tartar emetic, tech.... 2 — 
rin—Crystals ....... 38 — 

Bichloride, 50 deg.. 1 a= 

Oxide, bbls. ita 5 — sae 

CO TE sicieaaicues —= 10 

Acids 

\cetic, 28% per 100 

ERATE CRs 37%4— 3 62% 
CifMie® CPPSCRIG. <a 0s.0% 444,— 45% 
Firmic, 90% ........ 11 — 12 
Lt Cie, SRO ow cscs oss 5%4— 6% 
Muiriatic, 18 deg. per - 

100 lb, in tank cars 95 — 1 00 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per 

Te Sek eas a eee 5 00 — 6 T5 
ROU ies wueieieo 6 sae 11 — 12% 
‘oilphuric, 66 deg. per 

on in tank cars... 15 50 —.... 
CRPURE A ane d oa nee 36 — 37 


Alkalies 
Ammonia, Aqua. 26 deg. 21% 3% 
3orax, Crys. bbls...... 4 — 5 
Potash, carbonate, 80- 
Se: wicsem eee sc 5%— 61% 
Caustic, 88-92%.... Tk— 714 
Soda Ash, 58% light.. 1 37%— 2 44 
Contract, 100 Ib.... 1 32%— 1 57% 
Bicarb, per 100 lbs. 190 — 2 25 
Caustic, 76% per 
eae 38 75 — 3 90 
Contract, 100 Ib... 290 —.... 
RE, 2 Wilks .a S650 90 — 1 00 


Natural Dyes and Tannins 


Fustic: Crystals ..... is — 22 
Liquid, 51 deg..... s — 10 
Gambier, liquid ..... 10144— 11 
Hematine, crystals . 14 — 18 
Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. 11 — 15 
Indigo—Madras ..... 30 — 
Logwood Extract, liq. 
SS areas 7 — 81% 
CHPOREID 06. 6cs16,0. 02.100 14 — 18 
Osage Orange, Extract, 
DOOR. cvsccecesss 7 7% 
Quercitron extract, 51 
BOE. aigisasc cn aes 5%— 6 
Sumac, Ext. dom., ref., 
51 deg. ....-+e0- 5%4— 6% 
Extract, stainless .. 10 — 11 
Tannie Acid, tech.... 35 — 40 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha Napthylamine.. 32 — 34 
Aniline Oil ........-. 5 — 16% 
NE ie each sd &0'8 a 24 - 25 
Beta Naphthol  sub- 
TOE oe cn esac 50 — 60 
WereOe og o'0.u 04 cree 22 — 24 
Dimethylaniline ...... 3 -- 32 
Metaphenylene Dia 
MIE. 055 A0a 6 s0'a.e 69.000 84 — 
Paranitraniline ...... 52 — 53 
Oils and Soaps 
Castor Oil, No. 3..... 133 — 15 
Olive Oil, denatured, 
OE icnoe vee sees 25 1 40 
MEE. vn au, binaries ee es a 
MOG GE, Bice cc cwcsse 9 — 10% 
Stearic Acid double 
OOUNNOE occ ccc cces 12 — 12% 
Turkey Red Oil, 50%. 9 — 10 


Adhesive and Sizing Materials 


Albumen, blood  do- 
MOREE ccc cecussass 45 — 55 
Dextrine-Potato ...... s — 9 
Corn, bags 100 lb... 4 27 — 4 47 
Gum, British, 100 lb.. 4 52 — 4 72 
Sago flour ......ese« 41%4— 5% 
Starch, corn, 100 Ib 347 — 3 67 
POIUBUO .ccccceses 6 - 7 
MIS fale Gras 6 ose ws 9 9% 
Wheat 3 6%4— 10 
Tapioca flour 5 y— 5% 
Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid)...... 28 52 
Black Columbia FF. 50 60 
EG SS Deco veins 24 — 32 
Blue Sky, ordinary 45 - 90 
Bint, 2B Gh csoceus 170 — 2 50 
Ne ee 160 —.... 
Blue Sky, FF...... 60 — 1 20 
Blue; Vast RL..... 190 —.... 
Blue, Solamine 2 00 : 
Benzo Azurine 90 80 
Browa, ©. sccees ‘ 40 60 
ROIS: Ths. 6 evans 70 90 
Brown, Congo G...., RD 
Brown, Congo R.... SO : 
Green, B. .ccoves : 60 90 
ee : ee ee 65 90 
Orange, Congo raat 60 ne 
Orange, Fast S..... 180 — 7” 
Red. Fast F.....<-. 80 90 
Red. Conee .cccess 40 50 
sjenzo Purpurine, +4 
i cect Say ait aie 40) 60 
Benzo Purpurine, 10 
DS eager mae ‘ 1 2 1 50 
Scarlet, 4 BA...... 1 50 _ 
Scarlet, 4 BS...... 145 — 
Searlet, 8 BS...... 125 — 
Searlet, Diamine B.. 165 — oe 
Violet N. ..-scece 110 —1 20 
Yellow chrysophenine 50 — 1 50 
Yellow, Stillbene 99 — 95 
Developing Colors— 
a : ae 10 — 60 
Black Zambesi .... wees 90 
Bordeaux, th ‘ _* ‘ - os — 
Orange, developed.. 2 5 — .. 
Primaline ........ 10 — aa 
Red, Dev. 7 BL. 250 —.-. 
Scarlet, Dev. ....-- 250 — 


Sulphur Colors 
a EPP eT eee ee 20 — 31 
Blue, cadet .....+6 0 95 
BUG, BAVY ..cccccs 50 — 60 
BIOWM wc sccen ceeds 37 — 60 
GOCE: 6 kc cicawwwnae 85 1 50 
Green, olive 25 - 50 
SO i waetwews 45 — 1 40 
Basic Colors— 
Auramine ...cccces 909 — 1 30 
Bismark Brown 50 — 60 
Chrysoidine ....... 40 - 65 
Fuschine crystals... 150 — 1 75 
Malachite green ... S ae ee ads 
Methylene blue .... 1@ « 1 40 
Methyl violet ...... 90 — 15 
Rhodamine B,excone 5 00 — 6 00 
Saffamine ..«c.ce 145 - 60 
Victoria Blue B.... 3 10 
Acid Colors 
Naphthol blue blk.. 47 60 
Napthlamine _ black, 
in vel divaiacde mete oe 0 — 55 
Alizarine saphirol... 2 35 — 4 00 
BIRGH. BIG 204s 600 325 — 3 50 
Indigotine ...... 80 — 1 30 
Induline (water sol 
BRIO) sccewes 75 — 80 
Soluble Blue ...... 300 — 8 75 
Sulphoneyanine ‘ 1 00 . 
Sulphone Blue R... 60 — 95 
Patent Blue A..... 250 —.... 
Rescorcin brown s0 — 90 
Guinea green ...... 100 — 2 20 
Wool green S..... 84 — 1 70 
Orange Il ....--e- 27 — ae 
Orange GG crys... 60 —.. 
Acid Fuchsine so — 90 
Azo eosine G...... 65 — 82 
Crocein searlet .... 115 — 1 90 
Paet 260. Ais cc 5n40:0 50 — 65 
Azo yellow ......«. 135 — 1 40 
F. Light Yellow, 2 
Ge. etnciawan ee 6s 140 — 
F. Light Yellow, 3 
ee adamnee tae 5 oe = cess 
Naphthol, yellow 135 — 1 40 
Chrome Colors— 
Aliz, Black B...... 180 — 
Diamond Black PV. 70 — 
Chrome Blue Black. ee 
Chrome Brown 60 — 1 80 
Chrome Green 75 — 1 50 
Chrome Yellow 45 —1 10 
Indigo— a 
Synthetic 20% paste 15 — 17 


nd 
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- Snow-white 
Bleaching 





The Mill Superintendent 
Was Explaining 


how he had overcome the after effects of alkali in 
scouring, in conditioning yarns in winding, and in 
cloth fulling. 






Since he had standardized the 


Textile Alkalles 














Bueracuine with So- 
dium Hypochlorite is un- 
doubtedly the most satisfac- 
tory. With the Electrolyzer shown herewith it can be produced 
from salt—any fair grade of salt. No necessity of having chemicals 
shipped in. 





these troubles had disappeared due to the absolute 
solubility and perfect free rinsing of these special 
purpose alkalies. Electrolytic sodium hypochlorite is practically neutral, hence a 
considerable saving in the amount of sour can be effected. This also 
As a result, no alkali is left in the goods to cause reduces an element of danger. 
. ring F Hhres or ctai » Gniched f: 8 The cost depends upon the cost of salt and power. In favored 
tender ing ol fibres or stains on the finished fabrics. localities where these elements are fairly low, the electrolytic hypo- 
chlorite is the most economical, taking all things into consideration. | 


Actual tests show it to be more efficient. 


upely wen No lime sludge to deal with—simply salt and water. 
ppir a 


am Write us for literature. 







writs 


The Electro Chemical Co. 
Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 


The ELECTROLYZER 


THE J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 


Established 1815 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





THIRD EDITION — COMPLETELY REVISED 


ARTIFICIAL SILK 
HANDBOOK 


By FRANK NASMITH 


This is the third edition of the handbook and is a thorough and 
complete revision of the former two publications. Contains 
many interesting facts which have not appeared in the previous 
editions. Statistical matter has been brought up to date, and 
new tables of production, ete., of rayon throughout the world 
are included. The matter is presented in a concise form, but 


















laporters and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine, Alizarine 
Assistant, Soluble Oil, Soap 


all relevant details are given. The various processes by whicl 
And Every Known Material from every 


rayon is made are discussed, after which the subjects of staple 
fibre, winding, weaving, knitting, dyeing, finishing, ete., art 
treated. Counts and equivalents and data relating to physical 
tests on yarns are given. This handbook will prove of particular 
value to all who are engaged in the manufacture of rayon and 
rayon goods. 


part 
of the world for Starching, Softening, Weicht- 


ing and Finishing Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for 


Sizing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Fabrics Partial List of Contents 


History and Statistics Weaving, Knitting 
Processes and Kinds Ojuling 
Identification Tests Dyeing 

With Other Fibres Sizing 

Winding Printing 


$2.00 Postpaid 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
Book Dept. 
334 Fourth Ave. New York 


Combining the latest European and American metheds. 


| We believe there is no problem in 


SIZING OR FINISHING 


that we cannot solve. 
Formulas for the best method of obtaining any 
DESIRED FINISH on any fabric cheerfully given. 
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| Psi, and A. W. Smith, Jr., chair- 
man of the Greenville Chapter, pre- 
sided at the dinner. 

‘lans were made for a large attend- 
ance at the meeting on Saturday, 
April 28, of the Greenville Section of 
American Society of Mechanical En- 


ee 


De 


I. Sirrine and J. A. McPherson 
ot Greenville will make addresses. 
According to the tentative program, 
Mr. McPherson will speak on “The 
Opportunity the South Offers Engi- 
neers.” Mr. Sirrine will also handle 
some phase of the mill situation. Other 
speakers are also on the program, 
which will be in charge of Professors 
E. B. Earle and E. L. Carpenter of 
Clemson College. 

he society will convene at 3:30 in 
the afternoon, the first paper being 
read by Mr. McPherson. At 4 o’clock 
the new Engineering Building will be 
inspected. Dinner will be served at 8 
o'clock, and at the evening session 
papers will be read by the following 
students of the college: H. I. Sander- 
son, W. C. Hutchins, J. A. Maxwell 
and R. L. Smith. 


Stauffer Chemical Co., Ine., 
Plans New Plant in Virginia 

RicliMOND, Va. — The Stauffer 
Chemical Co., Inc., will erect a plant 
for the manufacture of chemicals used 
in making rayon, on a tract of land 
near the Ampthill site of the DuPont 
project, it was learned last week. 
Construction of the chemical plant by 
the New York and California concern, 





which also has bought a tract for a 
smaller plant, to supply the Viscose 
rayon plant at Roanoke, will not start 
until fall, it was indicated, although 
k on the Roanoke project will be- 
gin in August. The initial outlay, ac 
rding to unofficial estimate, will be 
roximately $1,000,000. The Roan- 
ke site is within the city limits near 
he intersection of Tinker Creek and 
Roanoke river. 


A New Blue Black for Wool 
Dvers of wool will be interested in 
ntirely new type placed on the 
by the National Aniline & 
ical Co., Inc.—National Aliza- 


Blue Black BG. The company 


Is dve is valuable for the pro- 
n of slates and grays ot good 
ess to light and fulling, as well 

shades. It is practically unaf- 
by monel metal and copper, 
be dyed in iron, although the 
turns somewhat yvellower and 


tional Alizarine Blue Black BG 
ipted for the dyeing of raw 
yarn, slubbing and piece-goods, 
suitable for application by all 
‘hrome methods. It is also suit- 
r vigoureux printing.” 
Bossong Hosiery Mills, Inc., of New 
ae ity, has commissioned Lockwood, 
sree & Co., Ine., te render services in 
oe ion with the erection of a hosiery 
t Ashboro, N. C. Plans and speci- 


s are now out for bids and the 


tion is expected to begin within 
three weeks. 
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Business News 





Acquires Chisholm-Moore Hoist | 
Division 

The Columbus McKinnon Chain Co., 
of Tonawanda, N. Y., has acquired con- 
trol of the Hoist Division of The Chis 
holm-Moore Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
The general sales offices and factory will 
continue to operate in Cleveland under | 
the same name as in the past. 


S. H. Moore, who has been active with 
The Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. for 30 
years, will continue with the organiza- 
tion, and the personnel as a whole will 
remain the same. 


It is felt that this alliance will greatly 
strengthen the organization. 


Foxboro Co. Opens Office in| 
Dallas 


The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass., has 
established a branch office at 2104 Mag- 
nolia Building, Dallas, Texas. J. B. Me 
Mahon, the district manager, will have | 
as his associates R. L. Mallory and C. L. | 
Bryan. All problems involving the use 





of controlling, recording and indicating 
instruments for flow, temperature, pres 
sure and humidity will receive their 
prompt attention. The Dallas plier 
includes the States of Texas and Louisi- 
ana, and the southern sections of New | 
Mexico and Arkansas. 





To Manage Timken Pittsburgh 
Office 
The Timken Roller Bearing Service 


and Sales Co. announces the appointment 


of W. H. Post as manager of the Pitts 
burgh branch office of the company. Mr. 
Post has been with the company for sev- | 
eral years, during which time he has 
been active in sales work in the Cleve 
land district. 


- | 


L. J. Wing Offices Removed 


The L. J. Wing Mfg. Co., manufac- | 
turers of forced draft blowers, unit | 
heaters, fans and exhausters, have moved 
their general offices from 352 West 13th 
St. to more spacious quarters at 154 | 
West I4th St., New York. The need for | 
increased office facilities has made neces- 


sary this change. 


N. Y. Office of Wagner Electric | 
Corp. Now at 30 Church St. 

Wagener Electric Corp. announces the 
removal of its New York City Branch 
Sales Office from 50 Church Street, wf 
Suite 1110, 30 Street. The 
New York City Service Station remains 
at 321 W. 54th Street. 


Church 


Covers South for Merrow Ma- 
chine Co. 

Robert Moreland, a 1927 graduate of 
the Georgia School of Technology, in 
Atlanta, has been appointed southern rep 
resentative of the Merrow Machine Co 
of Hartford, Conn., and his territory will 
include all the southern States. 
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THE DYER IS BLAMED 


for unevenly dyed goods when 


often he is blameless. 


Perfect scouring is essential to per 
fect dyeing. Oils in the cloth must 
be mulsified and ejected. 


When goods are hard to clean the 
addition to the scouring solution in 
the washer, of the correct amount of 


SCOUROLAN 


gets many a mill out of serious 
trouble and brings harmony where 
there was strife. 

Try Scourolan for spots and per 
fect cleansing. 


Sample of SCOU ROLAN and litera 
ture sent on request. 


105 


a emit 


GOO OOO ee 


Office, 405 Atlantic Avenue 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


SO> 


(Sulphur Dioxide) 


For the Manufacture of 
HYDROSULPHITES 
for 


and 


STRIPPING COLORS 


THE BEST ANTICHLOR 





KE. & F. KING 


Incorporated 


& CO. 


Southern Branch, Charlotte, N. C. 
STOCKS IN 


Providence, Boston, and Bound Brook, N. J. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


REDUCING INDIGO ana VAT DYES 


COLO OO” 
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Marine Corps Opens Bids on 


Cotton and Woolen Socks 


150.0 
20,000 I 
Dur 
{ 
tT RR per pr. 
New Yorl 
(;. Burton, Lynehl 


11.6c and 


rie il 
\lariet 
item 


Philad 


Army Quartermaster Awards 


Melton Cloth Contracts 
‘e > I B i 


j } 


1 


ppointed by 


important 
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In an effort toward securing larger 
volume, sales may be urged occasion 
ally which, while offering a temporary 
idvantage to the wholesaler, never 
do not benefit the retailer in 
ne proportion, by moving 
ltimate consumer 

is as a State 
attention to it 
ifferent viewpoint 


vould accomplish a differ 


‘xample in a wholesale 
blishment in which its 
taken 
partnership (not ownership) and are 
and what 
and what to buy 


ardware Cs 


customers are into a practical 


advised Ee when 


when 


not to 


ult, this establishment not 


been able to reduce its prices 


has 
i increas yrofits beyond 
If it be 
prospers 
prosperity of his 


umption 


reasonable xpectation 


umed that sale1 


lv through 


‘ 


which 


ome 


object 0 
might be t 


ne irly a 


1 
nnot | yroved Thre 


theretore 


and in 


Hugh T. 
Willey 


Hu: 


Smith No Longer with 


l*rancis \\ illev «x Co Inc... 


successor nor by 


Smith's 


to his future connection 


business 


WORLD 


Defends Govt. Forecast 
(Continued from page 35) 
the Bureau’s September 15 
report predicting a downward trend in 
the price of cotton was issued under 
] and that he assumed re- 
sponsibility for it. Mr. Tenny asserted 
hat with a supply of 20,000,000 bales 


tee that 


lis authority 


t 


at the beginning of a season, the price 


of cotton has averaged 
a pound. 

Mr. Tenny defended the Bureau's 
estimate of the 


world’s cot- 


never more 


than 20c 


800,000 bales as 


4 
carry-over of American 
which had been challenged by 
Henry G. Hester, of the 
New Orleans cotton exchange, declar- 
ing that the Bureau had used the Cen- 


ton, 


secret ary 


us Bureau’s figures of the carry-over 
f cotton in the United 
and excluded stocks of cotton 
of foreign growth held in this coun- 
try Referring to the 
Bureau’s use of unofficial statistics on 
American cotton held outside 
of the United States, Mr. Tenny ex- 
plained that neither the Department 


of Agriculture nor any other branch 


of American 


States, 
criticism of 


stocks oft 


Government is authorized to 


first-hand information on 
abroad 
does not pretend to be 


1 


price ot cotton on 


price trend can be 
uid Mr I 
existing situation the experiences 
irs between supply and 

Elab 


Tenny 


nny, by applying 


price 


Mr 


mand and 


statement, 


ha heen stated that it 1s 


umanlv impossible to forecast 


cotton 


} 


prices. Our reply is that it can be 


done, as it has been done. Prices are 


not accidents but as the chairman of 
nittee has well said thev are 
results of the laws of supply and 

] 


lemand We have 


prices and find it 


a thorough 


pos 


season 


made 
study of cotton 
] . Tet 

sible to estimate prices tor a 

prices 

: 
another on th 

conditions 


lemand 
} } 


studies have 


The results 


een successfullv 


1° ‘ 


) maicating cotton price 


the last three 
eee] ch irged that we nevet 
its before 

if was nol 

ever issued such 

The 


preting supplv and de 


fact 1s, we 
onditions in term of price 


ler prod 


our official pub 


over TOO,000 


oth 
1 

ments have 

larm papers 


Mr. Tennv did 


tion of cotton classification. Re 


not discuss the ques 


examination of the original samples 
New York stocks of certifi 


cated cotton now is proceeding satis 


taken of 


April 28, 192 


factorily, according to Senator S: 

“If the work of our cotton clas 
committees is upheld in this r 
amination,” said Mr. Tenny, “I w 
like to suggest to this committee 
consideration be given by you to 
method of preventing such attack 
confidence is the basis of all indu 
and nothing is more conduciv: 
manipulation in a future market 
the circulation of false rumors 
unfounded reports.” 

It is Senator Smith’s announces 
tention to propose amendments t 
Cotton Futures Act requiring s: 
ern warehouse delivery on New \ 
New Orleans and Chicago conti 
with New Orleans and Chicago 
livering at the points designated 
New York. S. T. Hubbard, Jr., 
dent of the New York exchange 
previously testified in oppositio: 
southern delivery and W. L. Cla 
had sponsored it. With 
remedial legislation with respect 
cotton trading, Mr. Hubbard dec! 
himself in favor of restricing, as 
posed in the Ransdell bill, the o; 
tions of any one interest in any 
but that this 
should be fixed by the board of 
trol of 


regal 


month, declared 


the exchange, acting 
Government supervision, in orde: 
it may be raised or lowered to 


Mr. Hubbard asserted 


would be extremely 


conditions. 
that it hazai 
to legislate against the tendering 
retendering of the same cotton i1 
as proposed in the \ 
son bill, and suggested that this 


1 1 1 } 
7t to tne 


same month, 


exchange 


Drive for Longer Staple Cotton 
in North Carolina 

Durnam, N. C.—Officials ot 
North Carolina experiment statior 
North Cotton Growers | 
operative Association, and the count 


Carolina 


farm agents are waging a_ vigo! 


induce the 
plant a 


campaign to farmers 
the State to 


cotton this 


longer st 
year and this campaig! 
considerable — succes 


More 


improved seed 


meeting with 


according to officials. 


1 


15,000 bushels of 


ready have 


1 


been placed, well 
vance ot t 


he cooperative 


e planting season. 
organizatior 
the 


been hammering 


1 
well] a> 


station, ive 


othicials of expel 


with 


matter some vears, 


measure of success This vear, 


} 


the cooperation ot the county agent 


thev determined to make an intet 
that produ 


an inch in length, and 


; apa ; 
drive ieties will 
taple of 
better in favorable seasons, are 


pointed out that mu 


the cotton now produced in the St 


urged It 


is unsalable to the local mills, o1 
\merican mills, and farmers at 
ing told tl | 


price by 


lat they can secure a 


growing a product that 


be used at home. 


It alreadv has been demonst 


longer staple can be prod 


1 
} 


that tl 
in the State just as readily a 


howt1 


1e 


short staple, and it is also s 
those who produce the longet 
get a better price. 
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William P. Bancroft 


ham Poole Bancroft, formerly 
\ president of Joseph Bancroft & 
Sons Co., Wilmington, Del., and at his 


death director of the company, one of 


the most widely known cotton manufac 


rs, dyers and finishers in this coun- 
tt and one of the most 
Wilmington, 


prominent 
citizens of where he was 
known publicly as the “Father of Wilm- 
ington Public Parks,” died at his home 
in Rockford, April 20. Mr. Bancroft 
was 93 years old and had been ill for 
several months. He was born in Wilm- 
ton in 1835, being the son of Joseph 
ani Sarah Poole Bancroft. At the age 
14 years he started as an apprentice 
the textile plant of his father, suc- 
ceeding the latter as head of Jos. 
Bancroft & Sons Co. He was educated 
in private schools in Wilmington until 
he became connected with his father’s 
mill at an early age. In 1873 he married 
Emma Cooper, ot Woodbury, N. a 
Besides being one of the outstanding 
representatives of the textile field in 
this country, Mr. Bancroft was a civic 
leader in his native city. He made pos- 
sible parks and recreation 
totaling more than 200 acres. 


grounds 
Notable 
Rockford Park, 
Brandywine Creek on the 
edge of the city; the Bayard Ave. and 
Price's Run section, 
Lincoln and Alapoosa Parks, all being 
donated and developed by Mr. Bancroft. 
He was a director of the Security Trust 
Co. of Wilmington and a member of 
the Board of Park Commissioners. Mr. 

neroft was also interested in the 
Woodlawn development where hun 
dreds of homes were built and rented 
to workmen at low rentals. Mrs. Ban- 
croit died several years ago, two daugh 
ters living in’ England 

surviving him. 


among these are the 
skirting the 


Parkway section; 


being among 


Alvah W. Sulloway 


\lvah W. Sulloway, president and 
treasurer of the Sulloway Mills, Frank- 
lin, N. H., and president of the Acme 
Knitting Machine and Needle Co. of the 
same place, died on April 22, at the age 

0) years. He was born at Framing 
ham, Mass., on Christmas Day, 1838, 
he son of Israel Woodbury and Adeline 
Richardson Sulloway. He worked in his 
ather’s hosiery mill at Enfield and when 
21 went to Franklin, N. H., and formed 
a partnership with Walter Aiken for the 
uiacture of hosiery. In 1865 he 
med a new partnership with his broth- 
er-in-law, Frank H. Daniell. In 1869 
Mr. Daniell withdrew and until 1888 he 
was the sole proprietor, when the busi- 


ness was incorporated under the name of 
Sulloway Mills. He was one of the or- 
ganizers of Franklin National Bank in 
1879 and was its first president, holding 
the position until his death. He was also 
President of the Franklin Savings Bank. 
H 


vas for many years a director of the 
n & Maine and the Maine Central 
Railroads. For years he was president 
Franklin Light and Power Co., a 

r of the Monadnock Mills of 

mont and Androscoggin Pulp Co. 
He attended every Democratic conven- 
from 1872 to 1896, and from 1876 
6 he was New Hampshire member 
e Democratic national committee, 
wl he resigned. He was a member of 
Franklin City Council for six years. He 
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was a member of the New 


Hampshire 


pin : BUD GS NTS ONS LIN NEQUE EISSN IN @ i 
House of Representatives from 1872 to [Ry RS N WES Re 
1875, railroad commissioner from 1874 to > 


OMMISSION & CONTRACT-W( 


1877, and a member of the State Senate 
in 1891. He was a trustee of the Frank 

lin Hospital Association, New Hampshire 
Orphans’ Home and Unitariar So 
ciety. He was a member of the Masonic 
fraternity. He leaves two sons and one 
daughter, Richard W. Sulloway, Frank 
J. Sulloway and Mrs. Frederick | 

Thompson, and five grandchildren. 





Arthur B. Emery 
Arthur B. Emery, aged 55, died last 
week at a hospital in Hartford, Conn. 
He was president of Harris, Emery Co., 
and of the Agawam Co., a_ separate 
corporation of which he was the owner 
Mr. Emery began his career in the 
woolen field with Faulkner Page Co., and 
upon the retirement in 1906 of that con- 
cern became associated with Wm. M. 
Lovering Co., New York. In December, 
1911, the firm of Harris, Emery Co., was 
formed and has since acted as_ sales 
agents for the Quechee (Vt.) Mills, and 
the Dustin Island Mill, both of Poses 
now operate under the name of Harris, 
Emery Co., and the Agawam Co., pur 

chased by Mr. Emery in 1918 


aC FINISHING COMPANY 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED ann WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 


BROADCLOTH~PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 
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Charles P. Randall ———— =— 
Charles P. Randall, treasurer and Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 


manager of the Holyoke (Mass.) Silk Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 


Hosiery Mill, died April 20 at the Long ‘ er : 
dink Callewe Goveital. Skeins, Winding in every form, 


illness of three weeks. Mr. 
also connected with the 

facturing industry, and of late vears had 
been closely identified with the manu- 
facture of silk hosiery. He had served 
his city politically and was a member of 
the Masonic Fraternity. For 45 years 
he was assistant treasurer of Parson’s 
Paper Co. Mr. Randall is survived by 
his widow, one son, two daught 

brother. l 





D. M. Au Ausley 

\usley, cashier of the Com 
Nations il sank, « : 
N. C., was found dead in his room in a 
local hotel in that city from a_ self- 
iuflicted pistol shot. Mr. Ausley was 
head of the Paola Mills and Hall Ho 
siery Mills, at Statesville; Odell Mfg 
Co., . Stony Point, and the Fidelity 
Hosiery Mills, Newton, N. C. He was 
regarded as one of the outstanding busi 
ness men in Statesville The bank has 
closed its doors since his death and is 


D. M 


mercial tatesville, 


in the hands of national bank examiners 











single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 


following an 
Randall was 
paper manu- 





SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


ers and a 
d. 








He was 61 years o 


Enterprise Garnetting Company 
Custom Picking and Garnetting 


Specialty of fine worsted threads and clips. Our work fully guaranteed. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Telephone Woonsocket 2573 


John Wing Burgess 

John Wing Burgess, for 42 years 
overseer of the roll and belt department 
of the Dwight Mig. Co., Chicopee, 
Mass., died at his home in that city on 
April 16. He was born in Mexico, 
Me., on April 27, 1835, and had lived 
in Chicopee for 59 years. He was the 
oldest man in that city. Mr. Burgess 
leaves two daughters with whom he 
made his home. 


Established 1918 


HAVE YOUR CAKE 
AND EAT IT TOO 


Read your copy of TEXTILE WORLD each week 
as soon as it comes to you and keep posted up-to-the- 
minute on all that is happening. 




















Samuel Russell. Sr. 

Samuel Russell, Sr., a director of the 
Russell Mfg. Co., manufacturers of web 
bings and cotton belting, Middletown, 
Conn., died recently at the age of 80. He 
was the son of the founder of the 
business. One of his sons, T. M. Rus- 
sell, Sr., is the 
company. 


Save your copies because at the end of each six months 
an index will be sent to you which will enable you to 
locate articles on subjects of special interest. There 
are many times when immediately available informa- 


tion on a knotty technical problem means time and 
money saved. 


present head of the 


Charles C. 
Charles C. 
Judson L. 


French 
French, who recently with 


Field, 


formed the firm of 
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Men Wanted Men Wanted 


ENGINEER WANTED 


Man with experience—Preferably in design, construction and 
development of Drying and Conditioning Equipments,—Con- 


veying and Special Machinery. Give full particulars regard- 


ing experience, references, salary expected, etc., when 


answering. Good opportunity with an established company. 


Address 
334 


Adv 264, 
Fourth Ave., 


Textile World, 
New York 


Superintendent Wanted 
Carded 


made 
New Clips 
also Carbonizing and 
Opportunity for ag- 
ability 
pros 
experi 


Wanted 


mill specializing in 
and Garnetted Stocks 
from Worsted Waste, 
and Knits, 
Dyeing. 


pressive 


for 
salesman of Dy 


Must be graduate 


School 


ihe nery 
nized Textile 
had experience in Hosiery 
Dyeing either in a Dye 

Dyestuff Demon 

Give full details as to 
salary in firs 


man of proven 
himself with 
State fully 


and salary, all replies con 


to associate 


perous mill. 


experience al 
ence 


fidential. 


Address Adv. 283, 
334 Fourth Ave., 


288, Textile World 


“sxtile World 
New York Textile Worle 


New York 


RAYON SALESMAN 
with mills throughout 
ng domestic rayon in 
Experienced man only 

Write fully 
Address Adv. 251, 
334 Fourth Ave., 


wanted, naan FOREMAN 


Pennsylvania 

skeins and cones s eS ek 
experienced Kor 
thread manutacturer. 


Commission basis 
NATIONAL THREAD CO., 
129 W. 27th St., New York 


sewing 


World, 
York. 


Textile 
New 


WANTED 


By Philade mill 
steady dial loopers 
help; experience 
Address Adv. 286, Textile World 
$44 Fourth Ave., New York 


LOOM FIXER WANTED 


on Crompton & Knowles and German 
Plush Looms in small plant. Steady 
and reliable. Good opportunity for 
right party 


\ddress Adv. 291, 
334 Fourth Ave., 


experienced fixer on 
Must be 


Iphi 
competent 


‘ 


o handle state 


Textile World, 
New York 


Mills Wanted, 


For Sale or Lease 


FACTORY FOR RENT 


Two floors, 40x70, equipped with 
Sprinkler and Steam Power. $50.00 per 
month. Plenty of help at fair wages. 


GAY-MURRAY CO., INC. 
Tunkhannock, Pa. 


Will sell as individual units —— <i saad E 


OVERSEER DYEING IN WLN. MILL Position 
wanted by man 50 yrs. of age. American, married 
Worked on all kinds of woolen and piece goods 
Familiar with all makes dyeing machinery First 
class recommendations 

0. B. 167, Textile World, 


FOR SALE 
Fully equipped Wool Scour- 


ing and Carbonizing plant. 





or as complete plant. For 


further particulars 


Boston, 


_Mass 





Address Adv. 
334 Fourth 


267, Textile World, 
New York 


OVERSEER DYEING IN WLN. OR WST. MILL 
Position wanted by man 32 yrs. of age American 
married Worked on wooleas, worsted goods 
Taw stock, union goods and cotton pe goods 
Familiar with Franklin, Klauder-Weldon, jog dyeing 
open and raw stock and piece goods dyeing Good 
references 
O. B. 202, Textile W rid. Boston, Mass 


Ave., 


piece 
| 


OVERSEER COTTON WEAVING Position 
wanted by man 50 yrs. of age English single 
We irked on tire cloth, marquisettes, general cotton 
except jacquards Familiar with Stafford 
and Cromptda & Knowles looms A No. 1 
Manufacturers who are in need of super- mendations 
intendent or overseers for any department O. B, 320, Textile World 
of mill work may learn of suitable men ae 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


Boston, Mass 


MANAGER KNITTING MILL Pos 
tion wanted by man 28 yrs. of age, British, married 
Worked on Milanese pure and artificial silk, Tricot 
underwear and dress fabrics and full fashioned 
Would like position in Australia Familiar 
th Milanese, Tricot, Wildman and Tompkins 
BLEACHER machines. Good references 
WORKS Position O. B, 422, Textile World, Bostan, 
wanted by man 37 yrs. of age, Engli married — — a 
Worked on cotton, art silk, linen, from the lightest OVERSEER MENDING & BURLING Position 
to the heavies of fabrics Familiar with 1 makes wanted by man. 48 yrs. of age, American, married 
of machinery pertaining to mercerizing, bleaching and Worked om worsted and woolen goods, ladies’ dress 
finishing. Gox af ice i Good recommendations 


A ca goods & men’s wear 
oO. B. ’ “xtile World, Boston, Mass O. B. 444, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


SUPT. OR 


hosiery 


ASST. SUPT. IN BLEACHERY OR 
MERCERIZER IN PRINT 


Mass 


Field, 


denly 


French & Co., Chicago, died sud- 
April 22 at the age of 59. He had 
with Jenkins, Kreer & Co. for 30 
years, being vice-president and manager 
of the New York office. Previously he 
with Carson Pirie Scott & Co., 
in Chicago. 


been 


was 
wholesale, 


Isaac Asher 
Asher, woolen jobber, 
denly of heart failure 
pital, Worcester, 
He was 66 years old and 
Worcester for more than 45 vears, being 
of the pioneers ot to settle 
in that city. He was prominent in their 
affairs. Mr. Asher daugh 
ters and sons. 


died sud- 
in Memorial Hos- 
Mass., on April 16. 
had lived i 


Isaac 


one his race 


leaves two 
two 


E. M. Walter 

E. M. Walter, aged 50, formerly 
superintendent of the Chadwick-Hoskins 
milis, of Charlotte, N. C., died at his 
in that city April 18 following a 
long illness. Mr. Walter was a Mason, 
and also active in religious work. His 
funeral held at the Chadwick 
Methodist Church. His two 
and daughters him. 


home 


Was 
widow, 
Six survive 


sons 


George E. Smith 
Smith, 
employes of the New 
Cotton Co., died last 
illness. He was 8&6 years 
New Hartford 
the employ of the 
1875. He its 


one of the oldest 
Hartford (N. Y.) 
week after a briet 
old and had 
since entering 
company in 
daughter. 


George Ie 


resided in 
textile 
survived by a 


Herman Graichen 
Herman mill 
home of his daughter, 
Wiegel, at Lawrence, 
born in Germany 79 
ago. He retired from a 
in the Facific Mills 
funeral took place 


(;raichen, retired 
seer, died at the 
Mrs. Alfred Pe 
Mass. He was 


over- 


position 
15 years 


April 16. 


years 
as overseer 


The 


Kew Boll Weevils 
Winter in Oklahoma 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—RBelief that 
boll surviy ed 
just passed in Oklahoma, 
last year, 
Professor C. E. 


Survive 


relatively few weevils 
the winter 
despite the 


infestation was 


expressed by San- 
born, State entomologist 
with the Oklahoma 


\lechanical 


connected 
Agricultural and 
ollege. 

Of 5,025 weevils planted last year in 
the State, 
Mr. San- 
born made an inspection lately. Mr. 
Sanborn the belief 
that the surviving 
were in sheltered places, such as cav 

hollow stumps, gins, 
seed bins and hay and feed stacks. 


cages in various parts of 


only two were alive, when 


said, expressing 


only cotton pests 


erns, trees or 


Texas Mohair Brings 65—75c in 
Texas 

SAN 
Parker 
\ngelo, for a 
have purchased at a 
between 


Texas.—C. ‘iT. 
and Frank Montague, of San 
buyers 


ANGELO, 


house, 
private sale 
Ibs. of 


Growers’ 


) 
Boston 
225,000 to 


the 
Storage Co. 
} 


bids of 


250,000 
mohair from Wool 
Central 

lhe eight bidders 
previously were rejected. About 28% 
of the offering was kid hair. 
were not made public, but it 
stood to be in excess of 65 


sealed 


Prices 
is under- 
and 75¢c. 


April 28, 192s 


Useful Catalogs 





Adjustable Speed Motors, alterna: 
current, are described in Bulletin G] 
712A, issued by the General Electric 
The Type BTA motors were developed 
to cover that wide field of application 
which requires an alternating 
adjustable speed motor with 
acteristics. As a result of several years 
experience, they have now 
signed and rerated. It is explained how 
the motor operates, its efficiency, power 
factor, regulation, and control. Several 
illustrations, including plant installations. 
add to the interest. 


current 


Ay 


shunt chur- 


been rice- 


Water Sterilizers are 
four-page leaflet issued by 
ditioning & Engineering Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. The Electrozone © self-controlied 
equipment described and illustrated cl. 
nates bacteria and organic matter, ce- 
livering water that is clear and unaltered 
in taste or digestibility. 
matically, 
sterilized 
Sterilizers 


featured in a 
The Air (on- 


It operates auto- 
maintaining a constant level of 
water in the reserve tank. 
are built in three standard 
150, 300, and 600 gals. per hour 
capacity, and are recommended for sup- 
plying pure drinking 
water for many 


sizes ot 


water as well as 
industrial uses 


Steam, Generation. A paper entitled 
“Recent Developments in Steam Genera- 
tion,” which was presented before th 
Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania by George T. Ladd, president of 
the Ladd Water Tube Boiler 
been published in pamphlet form by the 
Combustion Engineering Corp., 200 
Madison Ave., New York, for 
tribution. This paper summarizes the 
important developments that 
curred in the field of steam 
during the last decade, and discusses 
present trends. It includes such develop- 
ments as low-temperature carbonization 
of coal and dry quenching of coke. This 
is an authoritative treatise which will be 
of interest to all engineers. 


Engineers’ 


Co., has 


free dis- 


have oc- 
generation 


Variable Speed Transmission. ‘The 
new Reeves variable speed transmission 
is discussed in a little booklet known as 
T-4085, which gives in concrete form the 
major features of the improvements car- 
ried out. This little booklet is to be fol- 
lowed by a large new catalog, known as 
No. 88, to be sent on request, which will 
present full construction and applicatiot 
information, besides serving as a reter- 
ence and text book on the subject of me- 
chanical speed control. Among the 
chapters in booklet T-4085 are the fol- 
lowing: The New V-Belt: The 
Splice: The New Frame; Lubrication; 
Indicator; and Screw Locks. 


New 


Tantalum. This material is not an 
alloy but is a newly developed element- 
ary metal, of great strength and rigidity 
when fabricated, which can be 
by spinning, drawing, stamping, pun 
ing, rolling, and machining. It 
made into a variety of forms, 
which are discussed in a 
entitled “Tantalum in the Laborator 
which has been issued by J. Bisho: 
Company Platinum Works, Malvern, Pa. 
Technical characteristics and corrosion 
data on the metal are given, with il! 
trations of various I 
a ae 


spine rets for 


worked 
hy 


can 
some o! 


new booklet 


products made 
devoted to tanta! 


ravon product! 


section is 


use in 





